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XX 


THE ECHO-WORD IN BEOWULF WITH A NOTE 
ON THE FINNSBURG FRAGMENT 


I. THE ECHO-WORD IN BEOWULF 


Hwilum cyninges Segn, 
guma gilphleden, gidda gemyndig, 
sé Se ealfela ealdgesegena 
worn gemunde —word der fand 
sdde gebunden— _secg eft ongan 
sid Béowulfes snyttrum styrian, 
ond on spéd wrecan spel gerade, 
wordum wrixlan; wélhwylc gecwx, 
Set hé fram Sigemunde(s) secgan hyrde... 
(Beowulf, ll. 867°-875) 


RENDEL is overcome. The warriors who urged their horses along 
the trail of bloody tracks are returning to Heorot. A poet-warrior 
sings, adding the name of Grendel’s conqueror to the roll of Germanic 
heroes. The author of Beowulf gives a brief but precious account of the 
principles of his poetry. One word finds the other, rightly bound, and 
there is a varying with words. The inevitable alliteration of Old English 
poetry, as in the second line above, is obviously the most conspicuous 
way in which one word found the other, rightly bound. Likewise, varying 
in words aptly describes the principle underlying the “Kenning” or 
epic epithet. This principle of style consists in the repetition of words 
or phrases to round out a full poetic picture by presenting an idea from 
varying points of view. Examples are cyninges Segn, guma gilphleden, 
and secg, all of which refer to the poet-warrior in the quoted passage. 
The reference to the above-mentioned characteristics of Old English 
poetry is merely to make clear their exclusion from consideration. There 
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366 ‘The Echo-Word in “Beowulf” 


was another way in which in Beowulf one word found the other, rightly 
bound—another way in which the poet varied words. This other way 
has, I believe, not been described, but is a characteristic of poetic style 
scarcely less notable than the commonly discussed “Kennings”’ or 
epithets. This other principle does not—as does alliteration—bind im- 
portant words merely by the identity of the initial consonant or by the 
identical lack of an initial consonant; it binds by the identity of entire 
words or (at least) of entire root-syllables. This other principle does not 
—as the “‘Kenning”—hold to the basic idea and vary the epithet. It 
relies upon a contrary principle. Two words which are bound together 
by sound have a different or varying connotation or meaning. This repe- 
tition of a word for the pleasure of echoing its identical sound ina differ- 
ent meaning, connotation, or association I have called the echo. The 
underscored words in the quoted passage show two instances of the prin- 
ciple which I am seeking to define and establish. The verb gemunde is 
echoed by the proper name Sigemunde five lines below in the same situa- 
tion in the line; and the noun secg is similarly echoed by the verb secgan. 
Each of these particular pairs of echoes happens to be used elsewhere: 
Gemunde 34 84 are, Sé hé him é@r forgeaf, 
wicstede weligne Wéagmundinga, .. . (ll. 2606, 2607) 


Sw sé secg hwata secggende wes... (1. 3028) 


Similar examples of the echo abound. ‘‘Werede,” “he protected,” 
(1. 1205*) is followed shortly (1. 1215») by “‘werede,” “army.” “In f¥res 
faim” (1. 185*) is followed by “té Feder fedmum”’ (I. 188*). “Ellen- 
mérSum”’ (1. 1471*) is echoed by “‘se méra” (1. 1474*). Other illustrations 
are “fylle gefégon” (1. 1014*) with “fréondum 4fylled”’ (1. 1018*); “s#la 
ond méla”’ (1. 1611*) with “brddenmdl” (1. 1616"); and “Wiglif wes 
haten” (1. 2602*) with “hat Srdwian” (1. 2605). Likewise “wigena 
strengel” (1. 3115>) and “‘strengum geb&ded” (1. 3117) belong together 
as do “‘in'under eoderas” (1. 1037*) and “eodor Ingwina”’ (1. 1044*). 
Before presenting a number of illustrations of the occurrence of echo- 
words in Beowulf, I wish, however, to eliminate from consideration 
certain types of repetition which are not or may not be related to poetic 
style. That the gemunde-Sigemunde and secg—secgan echoes in the initial 
passage above are deliberate there can, I think, be no doubt. But there 
are types of repetition which occur more or less naturally. Thus when a 
subject is under continuous discussion there is little or no significance to 
be attached to the repetition of a word appropriate to the subject. Ex- 
cluded from consideration, then, are pairs such as ldc-lécum (ll. 1863+, 
1868"), mest-meste (ll. 1898>, 1905*); compounds such as those with 
-cyning; phrases such as eorla hléo and wigendra hiéo (ll. 1967, 1972°); 
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and mere repetitions of proper names. I have also allowed for the likeli- 
hood of the poet’s accidentally repeating a non-essential word merely be- 
cause it was “on his mind,” and have consequently attached no signifi- 
cance to repetitions such as those of ungemete (ll. 2721», 2728>), oncirde 
(ll. 2951», 2970°), and méde (ll. 2134>, 2146"), even though the three 
words cited are in each instance found only once in the entire poem apart 
from their occurrence in an echoing pair, and even though I suspect in 
some cases a stylistic motivation for the repetition. Again I have ex- 
cluded from consideration words of very frequent occurrence. Fela, thus, 
does not appear among my illustrations, even though it enters into seven 
pairs and even though its compound ealfela occurs in one pair and no- 
where else in the poem. In other words, I have not counted as an echo 
any word which is repeated with the same meaning and as the same part 
of speech. Finally, I have drawn illustrations from those echoing words 
only which are not more than seventeen lines apart. 

When all cases open to question have been excluded there remain 
enough examples to establish the echo—which I have illustrated and 
have attempted to define—as a characteristic of the poetic style of 
Beowulf. I offer herewith enough additional illustrations to make a total 
of sixty. I have quoted in each instance the minimum amount deemed 
necessary for one who reads Old English to follow the meaning of the 
passage without consulting a.copy of Beowulf. I have used the Klaeber 
text, but have chosen no illustrations which involve emendations of the 
manuscript. Resisting the temptation to offer a generalization upon 
style, I have allowed the examples to speak for themselves. Finally, for 
convenience, I have grouped the echoes under several subheads; but such 
a grouping is of no primary significance. The echo principle is the same 
in all the examples. 

A 


The echo was often the repetition of the same word in a different 
association, meaning, or connotation: 


i. ... On bearm scipes, . . . him on bearme leg. . . (Il. 35>, 40>) 
ii, ... hond dlegde, . . . feorh dlegde, . . . (ll. 834», 851>) 
iii. ... Set hyre Ealdmetod éste ware... 
Wé det ellenweorc éstum miclum, 
feohtan fremedon, ... (ll. 945; 958, 959=) 
iv. ... Set Ses Ahl@can 


blédge beadufolme onberan wolde. 
Da wes haten hreSe Heort innanweard 
folmum gefretwod;... (Il. 989®—992s) 
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Wig ealle fornam 
Finnes Segnas nemne féaum Anum, 
Set hé ne mehte on 5#m mevelstede 
wig Hengeste wiht gefeohtan,... (ll. 1080*—1083) 


vi. Him wees ful boren, . . . ofer 78a ful, . . . (Il. 1192, 1208°) 
vii. . . Set him on aldre stid 

herestr#l hearda; gies py ie 3d 

eorres inwitfeng aldre gqucdiiien; .. (Il. 1434», 1435*; 1447) 
viii. .. . feorcydde béod 

sélran gesdhte #m Se him selfa déah. 

Set Se S#-Géatas sélran nebben 

tdgecéosenne cyning @nigne,. . . (Il. 1838», 1839; 1850, 1851) 

ix. . nes mid Géatum 04 


sincm4d6um séra on sweordes had; 
. ddrum swidor 
side ton Sam Ser sélra wes. (Il. 2192, 2193; 2198», 2199) 


. sySdan Hygelacleg,. . . stig under/eg. . . (11. 2201, 2213) 
B 


There is no essential difference when one of the echoing pair of words 


is part of a compound word: 


i, 








.. hwyder helranan hwyrftum scridéad. 
: ; . Monig oft gest 
tice to rane; . (1. 163; 171», 172s) 


. ode yrreméd,... Dahisméddahldg;... (ll. 726, 730°) 


. wearp 04 wundenmé#l wréttum gebunden 
weno Sretta 
oferwearp 84 werigméd ‘wigens strengest, 
f€Secempa,... (I. 1531, 1532*; 1543, 1544+) 







. Set hio léodbealewa lés gefremede, 
‘inwitnida, 


nefa Garmundes, ida creftig.(1l. 1946, 1947*; 1962) 





Té lang ys td reccenne, ha ic 84m léodsceadan 
yfla gehwylces ond/éan forgeald;.. . 
Mé Sone welr#s wine Scildunga 


f@ttan golde fela lzanmode,... (ll. 2093, 2094; 2101, 2102) 
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Cc 


The echo was especially liked when it joined words of different roots 
or of widely different meanings: 


i. 


iii. 


iv. 


vii. 


. gSde eotena cyn, ond on dum slog... (1. 421) 


Ymb des helmes hréf héafodbeorge 
wirum bewunden wala itan héold, 
néfre on Gre leg 


wideOtes wig, Sonne walu féollon. (Il. 1030, 1031; 1041>, 1042) 


. ond on nes togen,.. . 
Nes Set Sonne métost megenfultuma,.. . (Il. 1439, 1455) 


. Set hie Géata clifu ongitan meahton, 
cide n@ssas; ri a ee 
oe re nes him feor danon 
tégesécanne _sinces bryttan, ... (Il. 1911, 1912; 1921», 1922) 


Da cdm in gan ealdor Segna,. . . 
Ic Sat unsdfte ealdre gedigde, . . . (Il. 1644, 1655) 


. nalles fretwe va 
ealdor dugode. ‘ 
. ac wes wide ‘ca, 
Sette ‘Ongentio ‘ealate besnySede 


Hez®dcen HréSdling wid Hrefnawudu, ... 
(Il. 2919, 2920=; 2923-2925) 


Sdna wes on sunde sé Se &r xt secce gebid 
wighryre wradra, weter ip Surhdéaf; 
. Gode Sancodon,... 


Ses Be hi bynes gesundne geséon méston. 
(ll. 1618, 1619; 1626; 1628) 


NG hér Sara banena byre nathwylces 

fretwum hrémig on flet gx3, 

mordres gylped, ond Sone maddum byred, 

Sone Se Oi mid rihte r#dan sceoldest. (Il. 2053-2056) 


. hefde him on earme Ana Sritig 
hildegeatwa, %4 hé td holme stag. . 
Oferswam %4 sioleda bigong sunu Ecgdéowes, 
earm anhaga eft td léodum; . . . (Il. 2361, 2362; 2367, 2368) 
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. . hl@w under hrisan aaasiaen néh, 
jsogewinne; : 
nes tat j8e clap 
to grgunguene gumena énigum. (Il. 2411, 2412*; 2415», 2416) 


D 


The echo often involved a series of words. In such a case at least two 
of the words in the series were of different meaning, connotation, or 


association: 


i. 


ii. 


iv. 


vi. 


Da hie getriiwedon on twa healfa 
feste frioduwere. ; 
Set Sar anig mon 
werdum né worcum weére ne bré&ce . 
gyf Sonne Frysna hwyle frécnan gree 
Sas mordorhetes myndgiend wére ... 
(Il. 1095, 1096*; 1099», 1100; 1104, 1105) 


.. Set his ddm aleg. iii. . . . worolde délas, 
.. Set hit on eordan Jeg, .. . oferhygda dal 
. Him on eaxle Jeg... .. . weorSmynda déi. 
(Il. 1528, 1532», 1547») ... madmas dalled. . . 


(Il. 1732, 17406, 1752, 1756) 


. forgyted ond forgymed, |v. . . . setles nézosan, 
. egesan ne gymed. . .. beddes néosan, 
. oferh¥da ne gym, ... . céoles néosan. 
(ll. 1751*, 1757», 1760») (ll 1786*, 1791, 1806>) 





... syddan hio Offan flet 

ofer fealone flid be fader lare 
side gesdhte; pa oe ae ee 
oii sophie Hi sid drugon, 
aie — wes 
si3 Béowulfes snide gecySed, . 
hwylce S#-Géata sidas wéron: 
ote weed side ne triiwode 
léofes mannes;.. . 

(I. 1949>—1951*; 1966>; 1970, 1971; 1986; 1993, 1994") 

. éstum geywan. : 
Sat j ic his rest S€ st geengde; 
hé him ést getéah 

mings ond matina. —(Il. 2149; 2157; 2165», 2166) 


. nes Sxt ¥Se céap 
t6 gegangenne gumena énigum. 
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‘| Geset 84 on masse nidheard cyning;.. . 
; Fela ic on giogode giidrésa genes, . 
| nes ic him té life laitra owihte, 
6) : beorn in burgum, Bonne his bearna hwylc, . . . 
: (ll. 2415*—2417; 2426; 2432, 2433) 


ix. Ic him lifwrade / ile meahte 
etgifan et gide, SaaS Sa 

, oe wee 6 6 Wergendra té /5t 

Srong ymbe Séoden, G7 6\ 

‘i wee. oe 3 eo Ree 

niwra spella . . . (Il. 2877, 2878*; 2882, 2883"; 2897, 2898s) 


E 


Of the words involved in an echo, one was frequently the name or 
part of the name of a person or was an epic phrase or other term applied 
to a person. Both words of an echoing pair might, of course, refer to per- 





sons. 
i Det fram him gefregn Higelices degn... 

hwetton higerdfne, . . . (ll. 194, 204*) 
ii, Higelace wes 

sid Béowulfes snide gecfSed, .. . 

hea®Boldces hal . . . (ll. 1970, 1971; 1974+) 
iii. . . « Hygelac min. 

... hredre hygeméSe; . . . (Il. 2434, 2442s) 
iv. .. . gdras stédon, 

s&émanna searo samod extgedere, 

oe 4 ee 6 > SO 

ar ond ombiht. (Il. 328, 329; 335%, 336) 
v. . .- Hrddgdres scop ... 

gare wunde;... (Il. 1066, 1075+) 
vi. Hrddgdr madelode :< atid ee « 

eee Set de gdr nymed, . . . (Il. 1840", 1846>) 
Vii. ... gdrcéne man... 

nefa Gdrmundes, . . . (Il. 1958», 1962s) 

viii. ...eodor Scyldinga, .. . 


Set ic sweord bere odde sidne scyld, . . . (ll. 428*, 437) 
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ix. . on Heado-Rémas . Pet 6: 
Seah Si headorésa gehwér dohte, ... (ll. 519", 526) 


x. «+. ecg wes iren,...mago Ecglafes . . (Il, 1459", 1465*) 


xi, ... Set wes PSgeblond eal gemenged, 
brim blide fah. Blondenfeaxe, 
gomele ymb gédne ongeador sprécon, .. . (ll. 1593-1595) 


xii. Cém 84 td lande lidmanna helm 
swidméd swymman; . . 
Da wes of S#m hréran helm ond beens 
lungre alysed. (ll. 1623, 1624*; 1629, 1630s) 


xiii. (peri §< » « s°« < « « 
Sere ee Swéona ond Géaia. . . (ll. 2944*, 2946») 


II, A NOTE ON THE FINNSBURG FRAGMENT 


The chief obstacle to complete harmony between the Finnsburg Frag- 
ment and the Finn Episode in Beowulf is the presence of the so-called 
second or Frisian Gidlaf. In the Episode there is a prominent Danish 
warrior named Gddlaf (1. 1148). This warrior appears unmistakably in 
the Fragment as the Gidlaf of line 16. Again, in the Episode it is spe- 
cifically stated that the son of King Finn and Queen Hildeburh was slain 
in the fighting: 

Hét 34 Hildeburh et Hnefes ade 
hire selfre sunu sweolode befestan, 
banfatu bernan, .. . (Il. 1114-1116) 


Likewise in the Fragment, a young man of high rank is slain: 


Da gjt Gairulfe Gidere stfrde, 

Sat hé swa fréolic feorh forman side 

td Sé#re healle durum _hyrsta ne bére 

ni hyt nida heard Anyman wolde;... (ll. 18-21) 


Da wes on healle welslihta gehlyn, 
sceolde cellod bord cénum on handa, 
banhelm berstan, buruhdelu dynede,— 
0d xt S#re gide Garulf gecrang 
ealra @rest eordbiendra, 

Gidlafes sunu, .. . (ll. 28-33) 


The above passages and particularly the words ealra érest eordbiendra 
indicate that the dead young warrior is the king’s son. But the phrase 
gudlafes sunu has been habitually read “son of Gadlaf,” and this Gadlaf 
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of line 33 has been designated as the second or Frisian Gadlaf. With this 
reading the slain young man of the Fragment and the slain young man 
of the Episode are not the same individual, and the Fragment and the 
Episode fail considerably to be in complete harmony with each other. 

Now it is my contention that Garulf is the son of Hildeburh and 
Finn—in other words, that the slain young men in Episode and in Frag- 
ment are the same individual. If this contention is true, the chief obstacle 
to harmony between the Episode and the Fragment has been removed. I 
base my argument on four observations: 

1. Gadlafes in 1. 33 is not a proper noun. It is a common noun which 
means war-survivor and is an echo of the Gadldf, proper noun, in |. 16. 
Gudlaf-gadlafes is a particularly clear case of the echo. Two whole im- 
portant syllables are involved and each word is of importance in posi- 
tion and in meaning. The meanings, too, are distinctive—in one instance 
the word is a man’s name; in the other it is an epithet applied to a 
different individual. The echo has finally been shown above to be by no 
means uncommon among proper names and terms referring to persons. 

2. Guadlafes (1. 33) is, moreover, a mere “Kenning” for King Finn, 
whose name appears three lines below. ““Kennings” give a picture from 
various angles. Thus Finn is here seen not as éS5elweard, goldwine gu- 
mena, or hildfruma. In this picture he is, as Hrédel in Il. 2462° ff. of 
Beowulf, the King bereft of the heir to the throne; he is the desolate 
father who has lost his son; he is the gidlaf, the war-remnant, the war- 
survivor. 

3. There can be no objection to the compound g#d-ldf as a poetic 
compound common noun. A glance at the Bosworth-Toller Dictionary 
will show how freely both ga#d and Jaf enter into compounds. In Beowulf 
alone gid is the first element in thirty distinct compound words; and 
laf is the second element in five compound common nouns. Finally, the 
proper name Gadléf (1. 16) is itself witness of the fact that ga#d and laf are 
capable of compounding. 

4. All that is known of the Finn Episode and the Finn Fragment 
points to the necessity of Garulf being the son of Finn. The logic of the 
situation thus adds confirmation to other reasons for believing that the 
gadlafes of 1. 33 of the Fragment is not the name of a second or Frisian 
Gadlaf, but is a mere echo of the Gadldf of 1. 16. 

Joun O. Beaty 


Southern Methodist University 


















































XXI 
THE UNITY OF BEOWULF 


DRITIGES MANNA MAXGENCREFT 


EFORE Beowulf has been introduced to him in person, Hropgar 
knows of him by repute (Il. 377, 379-381): 

Donne segdon pet sxlipende .. . 

pet he pritiges 

manna megencreft on his mundgripe 

heaporof hebbe. 


One is to infer from this characterization that Beowulf is exceedingly 
strong. Perhaps one can learn no more. For there may be no signif- 
icance in the facts that the dragon is fifty feet long (1. 3042), that 
Beowulf rules the Geats fifty years (ll. 2209, 2733), that Hropgar 
rules the Danes fifty years before the coming of Grendel (1. 1769), and 
that Grendel’s dam holds the moors fifty years (1. 1498). And there may 
even be no connection between these facts except that Beowulf, Hropgar, 
and Grendel’s dam rule their domains for a very long time and that the 
dragon is a very long beast. Anything which approaches thirty or fifty 
in dimension, conventionally approaches the marvellous. Accordingly 
Deor says (Il. 18-19): 
Deodric ahte pritig wintra 
Meringa burg... 

But the author of Beowulf seems to have used his conventions pur- 
posefully. At any rate, it is observable that in characterizing Beowulf in 
this fashion, Hropgar is relying only upon hearsay, upon the report 
presumably of those same sailors who told Hygelac and Beowulf of 
Grendel’s depradations (1. 411). It is notable also that in the lines im- 
mediately succeeding, before he has yet seen Beowulf, Hropgar piously 
hopes that Beowulf has been sent to him to fight against Grendel, al- 
though as yet Hropgar knows nothing authoritatively of Beowulf’s 
intentions, Beowulf having condescended to tell Wulfgar nothing, the 
londweard not having come near enough to Heorot to talk with Wulfgar 
or Hropgar. 

If Beowulf actually has the strength of thirty men, it is singularly 
fortunate. He will need that strength precisely! for Grendel’s greatest 
exhibition of strength has been that of seizing thirty of Hropgar’s men 
in one swoop (Il. 120, 122-123): 

Wiht unhelo... 
on reste genam 
pritig pegna. 
374 
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And the sailors probably told Hropgar, not that Beowulf had thirty 
men’s strength, but that he was very strong, perhaps strong enough to 
put an end to Grendel. That is to say, either the sailors or Hropgar 
gauged Beowulf’s strength hopefully by Grendel’s known strength. 

Beowulf measures up to the estimate. He leaves the reader no doubt 
about the matter when he “slays” Grendel for the second time. Having 
severely wounded Grendel, traced his dam to her den, and killed her, 
Beowulf then pays Grendel back specifically for his attacks upon the 
Danes, but notably for that single foray, as a result of which Grendel 
ate fifteen men on the spot and carried off fifteen dead men more 
(ll. 1576-84). Beowulf slays Grendel now exactly as Grendel had slain 
the thirty men—off guard, on reste. The only difference is that owing 
to Beowulf’s previous exploit Grendel is now dead on reste; whereas 
the thirty men, either because of the mead they had drunk or because 
of a natural inclination to sleep at night, had been only dead to the 
world on reste. In avenging their deaths, not the death of either 
Aeschere or Hondscio, Beowulf shows specifically how strong he is! 

These thirty men were the official guard of Heorot, representing the 
normal and immense, but insufficient strength of the Danes. They had 
been armed (cp. ll. 1242-50), for that wes beaw hyra. Before his fight 
with Grendel, Beowulf is made a kind of substitute official guard of 
Heorot. Hropgar appoints him specially (ll. 655-660). And Beowulf 
makes an equally special point of fighting Grendel without hidlegeatwe 
(ll. 443-440; 671-674). One feels that in insisting thus upon a contrast 
between the unarmed Beowulf, thirty-strong, and the armed, official, 
impotent guard of Heorot, also thirty-strong, the poet is pointing to a 
conclusion. Whatever the political implications may be, at any rate 
Beowulf unarmed is not only as strong as thirty men. He is the equal of 
thirty men armed. His is the strength of a nation! 

These matters have a direct bearing upon other lines in Beowulf. When 
the poet says (ll. 2361-62) that Beowulf, escaping from the Franks by 
swimming, 

hefde him on earme (ana) pritig 
hildegeatwa, pa he to holme stag, 


he does not mean literally that Beowulf swam with thirty suits of mail 
on his arm, or even that, to avenge the death of Hygelac, he killed thirty 
Franks or Frisians before plunging into the water. He means, rather, 
that Beowulf is still as strong as he has previously shown himself to be. 
His is still the strength of a nation, able and apt to avenge Hygelac or 
to preserve the Geatish nation, unimpaired by Hygelac’s Frankish ex- 
pedition although that cost the Geats the loss of their king, many men, 
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and even the Brising-like necklace. In his bare strength, without any 
hildegeatwe, swimming or fighting, Beowulf is still equal to thirty battle- 
geared ones. That is to say, Beowulf’s strength is the equivalent of thirty 
suits of armor encasing the army of a nation, represented by its official 
guard.' In short, Beowulf is a Samson, a preserver of the integrity of a 
people. 


THEME AND STRUCTURE OF BEOWULF 


Considerations like the foregoing lead one to suspect that there may 
be a closer intimacy between the episodes, the fights with monsters, and 
the Christian elements in Beowulf than is ordinarily indicated in discus- 
sions of the poem. Such a suspicion is strengthened by papers like Wil- 
liam Frank Bryan’s “Epithetic Compound Folk-Names in Beowulf’ 
and particularly by the realization from such studies as Kemp Malone’s 
“The Finn Episode in Beowulf’’* that the poet was modelling his mate- 
rials purposefully, instead of merely stringing together heterogeneous 
curiosities. The fact that it was written by a Christian, presumably, in 
the eighth century, that it survived, and that linguistic evidence points 
to its having been popular in Wessex, Northumbria, Mercia, and Kent 
at times when the Danes were certainly not popular—these facts seem 
to indicate that Beowulf had a meaning and a structural self-sufficiency 
that made it vitally appealing to its original audiences and that amount 
to an organic unity. 

This organic unity, I believe, can be described. But there are six re- 
lated sets of almost insuperable general difficulties in the way of that 
description. Unfortunately, one has to analyze a synthesis to explain it. 
One has to try to separate truths from fictions.‘ One has to guard against 
being misled by tone- or quality-variations.’ One must reconcile oneself 


1 It is unnecessary to emend hildegeatwa to hildegearwa to appreciate the figure. LI. 
2361-2362" are a variation upon 1. 2360*, sylfes crafte. Under somewhat similar circum- 
stances in Samson Agonistes (ll. 1493-4), Milton uses an analogous figure. 

® Studies in English Philology: A Miscellany in Honor of Frederick Klaeber, edit. Kemp 
Malone, Martin B. Ruud (Minneapolis, Univ. of Minnesota Press, 1929), pp. 120-134. 

3 J.E.G.P., xxv (1926), 157-172. 

‘In Beowulf, particularly in its Scandinavian materials and probably as a result of a 
long series of manipulations of those materials, the nature of which can be guessed from 
such treatments of analogous materials as Hartland’s Legend of Perseus, Kittredge’s Sir 
Gawaine and the Green Knight, Malone’s Literary History of Hamlet, and similar studies, 
many ideas have become so closely identified with realities that one can scarcely even guess 
what the original idea was. One can frequently see the process of identification at work in 
Beowulf itself. 

5 Not to worry for the moment about possibly-Mercian Offa or about the chronology of 
the Scandinavian histories, there are still two strata or time-layers in the poem, the Chris- 
tian and the Scandinavian-pagan. In the growth of a poem, when it is at least partly due 
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in the twentieth century to missing many of the poet’s “suggestions.” 
One must adapt oneself to an unusual way of thinking.’ And, finally, 
one must realize that the “theme” of the poem, an integral part of its 
unity, may be diffused throughout it, not summarized neatly at the end.® 

Like the Arthurian tales, Beowulf commemorates a lost nation, the 
Geats, a Scandinavian people forming a buffer state between the Swedes 





to folk-variations, one expects its most recent materials to be least well fused with its 
earlier materials. One expects therefore that the Christian ideas of Beowulf will be less 
intimately identified with realities than its Scandinavian or pagan ideas. It is conceivable 
that the poem may be essentially unified and still have irrelevant pagan survivals or 
Christian intrusions in spots, for it is very likely that the poet’s materials will get the better 
of him occasionally and leave him, for example, with an awkward literature-of-knowledge 
passage like Hropgar’s sermon. In short, there are diverse time-elements in Beowulf. But 
worse than that, there are consequent variations in the quality of the poem’s artistry. The 
fusion of Christian with pagan elements was of course much more difficult for the author 
of Beowulf than was the fusion of diverse stories for the author of Sir Gawaine because 
the poet could not take precisely the same liberties with Christian sentiments that he 
might take with pagan; nor, so far as one can tell, did the poet like Milton have a philoso- 
phy that made all religious phenomena congruous to a central scheme. And so, the unity 
of Beowulf is to be judged partly by the poet’s intention, since no man, however great, is 
able to do everything he wishes equally well. And so also, though Grendel is an ‘‘adversary” 
to be sure, one need not expect so close a connection between the pagan and Christian 
cosmologies and philosophies of Beowulf as one expects between them in the later and long- 
considered Paradise Lost. This fact does not mean that the unity of Chrisitan and pagan 
elements in Beowulf is inorganic. It does mean, however, that the union is not so complete 
perhaps, not the same, as the union of human and superhuman elements in, say, the Iliad, 
Paradise Lost, or the Aeneid. 

* Unfortunately, of course, the Scandinavian motifs of Beowulf, like Beowulf itself, were 
for a long while completely forgotten, so that now it is practically impossible to be a very 
intelligent reader. Recollection is neither spontaneous nor complete. One misses many of 
the “suggestions.” 

7 Once the Poet has decided upon the fictions to embody his truths, he does not neces- 
sarily manipulate them as we would. 2 and ii and two, let us say, are concrete embodiments 
of ideas, and they make six. The classical poet may demonstrate this truth, “6,” by a kind 
of logic, a reality once-removed from actual experience: 2X3=6. But the early Teutonic 
poet is much more likely to reach his “6” by exhibiting 2+2+2=6; and to prove the 
rightness of the cumulation, not by the principle that 2 times 3 always equals 6, but by ex- 
hibiting the variations of the experience that 2+2+2 always equals 6: 2+ii+two=6; 
ii+ii+ii=6; two+2+ii=6; etc. This is the scientific method, suitable to primitive times 
not very apt in expressing subtle abstract or cause-effect relationships. And when the 2’s 
begin to represent very complex ideas or ideals, it is the expressionist’s method. It seems 
somewhat nalve. But when the end gets to be 8 instead of 6, the formula may begin to be 
very sophisticated indeed: 2+-ii=4+two+4/2=iv=8; etc. This is the formula of Beowulf 
with its kennings, variations, and three-part divisions. Not only is it sophisticated: being 
different from our usual way of thinking, it is even difficult. 

* No poem, I believe, was ever greatly written by a man uninterested in the resulting 
“6” or “8.” But to the extent that he is an authentic poet, just as he will deal with 2’s 
rather than with 2-hood, so he will make the resulting “6” or “8” felt in a literature of 
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on the north and the Danes on the south. These Geats are represented 
realistically in the persons of their kings and chiefs and more or less 
symbolically in the person of the Promethean Beowulf. The poet stood 
in much the same relation to the events he memorialized as Milton stood 
to the semi-historical, semi-mythological Greek, Hebrew, and Celtic 
legends of which he made use. This poet was not primarily interested in 
exact Geatish history, which had already been obscured by time and 
poetry, but, in epic manner rather, in a philosophy of history. Though 
fortunately he was no Caedmon, like Milton he probably had a well- 
defined notion of his function as a poet. And he manipulated his mate- 
rials to suit his own purposes, adding to or subtracting from history to 
illustrate his philosophy. His fabulous creations (Beowulf, Grendel and 
his dam, and the dragon), however conventional they may be in them- 
selves, are consequently summary devices: they are the instruments of 
a complicated and rather abstract fate; and they derive character from 
episodes and situations in their vicinity, much as Milton made Satan 
great by putting him in proximity to Moloch, Belial, Mammon, and 
Beelzebub. These fabulous creatures, in short, are connotative creatures, 
a fact helping to explain why Grendel seems even more monstrous after 
he is dead then he seems during his combat with Beowulf. 

Fully to appreciate the unity of Beowulf, consequently, it is desirable 
to examine successively the various parts of the formula, the semi- 
historical stories which serve as basis, the poet’s additions to these orig- 
inal stories, and finally the touchstone to heroic Christian life which he 
recreated; in other words, the basic situations which give character to 
summary-creatures who are, in turn, mechanics of the poet’s fatalism. 
My indebtedness particularly to the work of Messrs. Malone, Klaeber, 
Olrik, Chambers, Lawrence, Stjerna, and Williams will be obvious, 
especially in the ensuing section.® 


THE HISTORICAL ELEMENT 


Beowulf has two related historical themes, corresponding to and unit- 
ing the two parts of the poem which center around the kin of Cain and 
around the dragon. The first part describes expressionistically the great- 
ness of the Geats, chiefly by describing Beowulf and by exhibiting the 





power rather than explained in a literature of knowledge. If, therefore, Beowulf is artistic 
and unified, it will have its concluding ‘‘8.”” But when one puts that “8’’ into words, one 
misrepresents it and the poem quite as much as when one tries to separate ideas from reali- 
ties, truths from fictions, and for the same reason, that because Beowulf is a work of art its 
truths and fictions are inseparable, its ‘‘8” lost in its 2’s. 

* I am peculiarly indebted to Professor Malone for encouragement and for many valua- 
ble suggestions. 
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benefits accruing to the Danes from an alliance with them. The second 
part describes the fall of the Geats, due to three possible causes: wars 
with Sweden; internal strife among the Geats themselves; and the weak- 
ening of an alliance between Geats and Danes because of intestine wars 
among the Danes and because of international complications. A brief 
middle part points the contrast between Geats and Danes, exhibiting 
the Geats at the height of their power, happy in the union of Hygelac and 
Hygd, which contrasts with that of Ingeld and Freawaru and that of 
Offa and Dryp, happy also in the friendship of Hygelac and Beowulf, 
which contrasts with that of Hropgar and Hropulf and that of Onela and 
Eadgils. 

Four large groups of people are involved. Three of these are North 
Germanic or Scandinavian—the Geats, Danes, and Swedes. The fourth 
is a miscellaneous group which may be called extra-peninsular. It in- 
cludes East and West Germans: Franks, Frisians, Jutes, Angles, Bards, 
Wylfings, Gifpas, and other tribes stretched along the northern part of 
Europe, south of the North and Baltic Seas, including all but the north- 
ern part of Jutland.’ Of these four groups the Danes and Geats are most 
important. But the Swedes and extra-Peninsulars are also important 
because, by being perpetually menacing, they make internal weakness 
among Danes or Geats all the more dangerous, make the threat of a 
Grendel or a dragon all the more dreadful. 

The poem opens at the Danish Court. Three episodes dealing with 
events remote from the main Danish story serve expository purposes— 
those dealing with Sigemund, Heremod, and Finn, Hnaef, Hildeburh, 
and Hengest. Sigemund, Heremod, and possibly Finn were the last 
great representatives of great houses, akin in that respect to Hropgar, 
Hygelac, and Beowulf. The poet evidently relied upon his audience for 


10 The poet seems to have preserved the memory of a meaningful situation when he 
mentioned Jutes and Frisians together in the Finn episode. And certainly he seems consist- 
ently to have had a kindlier feeling toward the eastern than toward the western tribes of 
the extra-peninsular group, for the Scandinavians are enemies of the Franks, Frisians, 
Jutes, and Bards, but Beowulf may ally himself with the Gifpas if he wants to, and 
Wealhpeow belongs to the Wylfings, with whom Hropgar is able to arrange the payment 
of wergeld. The four-group division is nevertheless integrally a feature of the poem even 
though, answering the demands of history, metrics, or verisimilitude, the poet lists sub- 
division within each group. Beowulf makes the fourfold division when he boasts (IJ. 2494— 
95) that as a Geat he has not had to buy aid from the other two Scandinavian powers or 
from the Continent, represented by the Gifpas. Finn’s people are called Frisians (Il. 1093, 
1126) and Jutes (Il. 1072, 1088, 1141, 1146), just as Hygelac’s expedition is described vari- 
ously as against the Franks (Il. 1210, 2912, 2921), Hugas (ll. 2502, 2914), Hetware (Il. 2363, 
2916), and Frisians (ll. 1207, 2357, 2503, 2912, 2915). And the Geats maintain a Washing- 
tonian policy toward the Continent; whereas the Danes, because of their location perhaps, 
are more liable to invasion from it and more likely to form alliances with it. 
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a full knowledge of these heroes, for he tells only enough about them to 
be suggestive. The Finn and Heremod episodes testify to unfortunate 
relationships between Danes and Jutes. The Finn episode introduces the 
motif of conflict between duties and suggests treachery. The Heremod 
and Sigemund episodes illustrate the Poet’s doctrine of pride and pre- 
paredness, which will be examined more fully in the Section on The 
Poet’s Scheme of things." 

These three episodes supplement each other and establish the main 
motifs of the poem. It is to deal with the last great representatives of 
dynasties. Treachery will play a prominent part in events. Duties to 
kinsmen or to lieges will conflict with gratitude and loyalty to oaths. 
In this conflict, uncles and nephews will participate, Sigemund-Fitela 
and Hnaef-Finning varying with the Danish Hropgar—Hropulf, the 
Swedish Onela—Eadgils, and the Geatish Hygelac-Beowulf. Tribes of 
the extra-peninsular group, like the Jutes in the Finn and Heremod 
episodes, consitute a perpetual menace to Danes and Geats, particularly 
as the Scandinavians are weakened by discord and as the Swedes rise in 
power. Above all, the murder of kinsmen is evil; and so, loyalty among 
kinsmen and non-reliance upon foreign allies, internal unity and watch- 
fulness, are great virtues. And, hence, the events of the poem are inti- 
mately related to the poet’s philosophy of pride and preparedness, as 
indicated by the fact that Heremod is re-introduced in Hropgar’s ser- 
mon to Beowulf. 

At the same time that they have expository value, moreover, these 
three episodes have dramatic value. During the first part of the poem, 
for instance, Beowulf is actually as great as Sigemund, slayer of eotenas 
and a dragon, the greatest of all Scandinavian heroes, his glory surpas- 
sing Heremod’s. But such praise is ultimately ironic, for a dragon will 
kill Beowulf, and the fault will be Beowulf’s. 

Heremod, in particular, is essential to Beowulf. Just as Beowulf was 
endowed with strength and wisdom, according to the Hyndluljop 
Heremod was given a helmet and armor with which to defend a great 
kingdom of the Danes. Corrupted by pride, however, he misused his 
gifts and, in addition to earning his own ignominious death, left his 
people worse off than he found them. Events succeeding his death are 
left pretty much in obscurity by the poet. At least, Heremod was finally 
succeeded by the Scyldings—Heoroweard, Hropgar, Halga, Hropulf, 
Hrepric, and Heoroweard—in whom centers our chief interest. And it 


™ Perhaps all three episodes were originally the fruit of one epic ferment. For the situa- 
tion Hengest and Hildeburh find themselves in reminds one powerfully of the Sigemund- 
Signy complex, and Heremod and Sigemund are intimately contrasted with each other in 
Beowulf as they are in the later Hyndluljop. 
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becomes noticeable at once that these Scyldings, once strong and pre- 
sumably proud, are now weak, that they are therefore in need of foreign 
alliances, that they are on the verge of killing each other (menaced, in 
short, by descendants of Cain), that, having always been killing their 
relatives, they are deserving of punishment, and that in their consequent 
weakness they are menaced, not only by themselves, but also by Swedish 
and extra-peninsular threats. 

The Scyldings were only half-Danes, one of their eponymous ancestors 
being Sceaf, a Lombard (Widsi), 1. 32), whose son was sent mysteriously 
to help the needful Danes.” It is difficult to say whether the Scyldings 
established themselves among the Danes before or after Heathobards 
were distinguished from the Lombards. But the ancestors of the Heatho- 
bard Ingeld seem to have usurped the Danish throne under Ecgwela, 
who drove Heremod into exile and against whom Scyld was a god-send 
to the Danes. At any rate, it is clear in Beowulf and elsewhere that the 
Heathobards and Scyldings struggled for supremacy in southern Scan- 
dinavia. Froda, a Heathobard, killed Healf-Dene, a Scylding. The sons 
of Healf-Dene retaliated, killing Froda. So that when Beowulf opens, 
though the Scylding Hropgar is lord of the Ingwine as he is of the Danes, 
Froda’s son Ingeld owes him vengeance, and the Heathobards still 
constitute so great a menace that the Dane is willing to marry his 
daughter, Freawaru, to Ingeld, hoping thereby to escape Ingeld’s 
vengeance and end a long feud. It is also reasonably clear from the tone 
of Beowulf and from later developments of the story, that this feud was 
felt to be an inter-family affair, involving the murder of kinsmen and 
liability to a Cain’s doom.” 

Apart from the fact that marriage alliances seldom end feuds, how- 
ever, and that their early history involves the Scyldings in a Cain’s 
guilt, the situation at the Danish court is such that a marriage between 

2 Judging by English traditions, preserved in Beowulf only in the genealogy of the 
Scyldings, and in discussions of impiety in connection with Grendel, one may guess that 
the half-Danes brought the Danes, in addition to prosperity, a new religion, a kind of 
nature-worship opposed to the nature-phallus worship of Freyr-Ing. If so, the poet, re- 
taining reminiscences of this cult-war, consistently makes the new religion, to which Geat- 
ish Hreplings and Danish Scyldings adhere, Christian. Grendel’s race becomes significant. 
And, after all, what has Ingeld to do with Christ? 

4 A Lombard and a Heapobard royal family are necessarily not related. But it is perhaps 
significant that later traditions made brothers out of Hropgar’s and Ingeld’s fathers, 
Healfdene and Froda. In killing Froda, then, Hropgar and his brothers kill their own uncle; 
and Hropulf’s is Hropgar’s sin visited upon the first generation. It is ironic that later tra- 
ditionalists, having possibly forgotten early tribal history and the connection therefore 
between Lombard and Heathobard, accounted for the relationship between Healfdene and 
Froda by means of a daughter of a Swedish king! In a similar connection, it is perhaps 
worth noting that according to the Ynglingasaga and Skjoldungasaga, Starkarpr is made 
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the Danish Freawaru and the Bardish Ingeld could scarcely be success- 
ful. For there are already three (or, including Hropmund, four) claimants 
to the throne upon which the aged Hropgar sits, so that without Ingeld 
the Danes have good reason to fear treachery among themselves. The 
first of these claimants is Hropgar’s son, Hrepric, a youth for whom Beo- 
wulf exhibits friendliness. The second is Heoroweard, son of Hropgar’s 
older brother, Heorogar.“ And the third is Hropulf, son of Hropgar’s 
younger brother Halga and of the much-storied Yrsa. Of the three, 
Hropulf is the most potent. His widowed mother has been married to 
the Swedish Onela, so that he may be said to have foreign influence. He 
himself has been given half-rule with Hropgar over the Danes. He is so 
ambitious that Wealhpeow does not trust him as a guardian for her son, 
so ambitious that he must have resented any attempt at and alliance with 
Ingeld, who could scarcely be regarded as anything less than a Preten- 
der. And the later history of these three claimants shows that they were 
indeed liable to the doom of Cain, killing each other off like weeds, a doom 
which, not the Danes, but only a being like Beowulf could stave off. 

The Danes, then, are in a state of insecurity. Hropgar is old and he has 
been impolitic. Hrepric is young, incapable alone of maintaining himself 
on the Danish throne. Hropulf is strong in the power Hropgar has given 
him and, at least until Onela’s death, in his connections with the 
Swedes. In consequence of this insecurity, Hropgar is anxious for an 
alliance with the Bards, though thereby he chances introducing a new 
risk in Denmark; and he is also glad to accept help from the strong 
Geat. Events prove his policies not altogether wise. For Ingeld is taunted 
into trying to avenge his father even after his marriage with Freawaru. 
Hropulf plays a prominent part in subduing Ingeld. But then he attacks 
Hropgar, kills him, and establishes himself as sole ruler of the Danes. 
Hrepric flees to the Geats and, supported by them, later overthrows 
Hropulf and governs the Danes until Hropulf re-collects his strength 
and overcomes Hrepric, killing him. Finally, supported by Geats and 
Swedes, Heoroweard kills Hropulf. 





the slayer of Heremod. It is my opinion that Ecgpeow, Ecgwela, and Ecglaf were Heatho- 
bards, that Geats were involved in the Bardish feud, and that Swerting was an active 
actor in it. At any rate, since the poet names him, Swerting was a significant, suggestive 
name, the literary connection between the sons of Ecglaf, Ecgpeow, and Froda is prac- 
tically a matter of record, and one is safe in assuming that tradition involved Hropgar 
early in wars with his own kinsmen. 

“4 Although Heoroweard is mentioned only incidentally in Beowulf (Il. 2160-62), he 
played an important part in ending the Scylding dynasty. 

45 Tronically, Hropulf stands in much the same relation to his cousin Hrepric as Hropgar 
stood to his nephew Heoroweard, both Hropulf and Hropgar being quite different from 
Beowulf, whose benevolence toward young Heardred is remarkable. 
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Apart from the achievement of an alliance with the Geats through 
Beowulf, the history of the Scyldings is a tale mainly of murderous dis- 
loyalty among kinsmen and of feuds with the Bards, who may also have 
been kinsmen. The Danes are obviously in a decline. In the midst of 
futile feuds among themselves and with the Bards, they can scarcely be 
forceful as a nation. Their weakness, their debasement or deterioration, 
is variously manifest in the ineffectual old age of Hropgar, in the person- 
nel of his court, in distrust of Danes by Danes and the estrangement of 
princely relatives like Heoroweard, in the unwatchfulness and sloth of 
retainers, in the uncertainties of Hropgar’s comitatus (ll. 171-180, etc.), 
in their need for alliances with either Bards or Geats, in the pointed con- 
trast between the family harmony of the Hreplings and the family dis- 
cords of the Scyldings, in the very fact that the Geats, rising to the 
height of their power, incline rather to the Danes than to the arrogant 
Swedes for help. Varied with, and made convincing by, an ever-potential 
Swedish menace, an extra-peninsular menace, the deterioration of the 
Danish heroic character (to be referred to more fully under the head of 
the Poet’s Scheme of Things), the liability of the Danes to feuds, and 
the like, the weakness of the Danes materializes in the attacks of Grendel 
and his dam, of the kin of Cain, sent by God!"* 

Unlike Danes or Geats, the Swedes have no portion of Beowulf as- 
signed peculiarly to them. They are important, however, because like 
the extra-Peninsulars they are perpetually menacing Geats and Danes, 
because like those of the Danes their affairs are yet in a muddled state 
and therefore in contrast with those of the Geats, because their troubles 
complicate troubles in Denmark or Geatland, and because, consequently 
and finally, the Swedes are a part of whatever menaces Denmark or 
Geatland, Grendel or the dragon, peculiarly so since they are the rising 
arrogant nation where the Danes are already deteriorated and where the 
Geats are at the height of their power. 

The growing power of the Swedes is evident in the facts that they have 
their representative at Hropgar’s court, form alliances with the Danes by 
marriage, and shelter and support the mysterious prince Heoroweard. 
This power is still more evident in the second part of the poem, in its 

© The Ganelonish Unferp contains in his make-up evidences of most of the causes of 
Danish troubles. Judging by his probable name (“Infere’’—Malone, “Hrethric,” P.M.L.A., 
xt (1927), 303) and that of his father (‘“Ecglaf”), one would suppose him to be at least a 
half-Bard. At any rate, he shows his knowledge of extra-peninsular affairs in the Breca 
incident. Unferp is doomed to hell, says the Poet, for the murder of his kinsmen; yet 
Hropgar tolerates him. And he is as ineffectual as Hropgar or his thirty men to oppose 
Grendel. In short, though he sits at Hropgar’s feet while Hropulf sits by his side and 
though both Hropulf and Hropgar trust him, this peace-marring son of Ecglaf is a literary 
protagonist to the helpful, reliable son of Ecgpeow. 
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influence upon Geatish affairs. The Swedes daringly attack the Geats."’ 
The Geatish chiefs are often pro-Swedish. Beowulf mounts the Geatish 
throne only through Onela’s tolerance. And at the end of the poem, 
Geatish fear of a Swedish attack is a loud note. 

But the present weakness of the Swedes is as evident as their growing 
power. Differentiating them from the Geatland of the first part of 
Beowulf, something is rotten in Sweden as well as Denmark. Like 
Hropgar’s, Onela’s power is menaced by relatives, particularly by neph- 
ews. Showing favor to Beowulf, both Hropgar and Onela are in their way 
good kings; yet they are both suspect of having usurped their power, and 
their family attitudes are in marked contrast to those of the Geatish 
Hygelac (toward Haepcyn and Beowulf) and Beowulf (toward Hygelac 
and Heardred).'* Swedish alliances are ambiguous. Onela, for example, 


17 The Swedes and Geats have been at enmity fora long time, feuds between them having 
begun long before Beowulf played any part in international affairs. After the death of the 
Geatish Hrepel, the sons of the Swedish Ongenpeow (Onela and Ohtere) began a series of 
guerilla attacks upon the Geatish border (Il. 2472-78). Foes evidently feared Hrepel alive 
as they later feared Beowulf, but the Swedes probably thought that the Geats would be 
weakened by a war of succession after Hrepel’s death, for Haepcyn, the heir-apparent, 
was under a cloud, having (accidentally) killed his older brother, Herebeald, a deed, the 
poet tells us, that hastened Hrepel’s death and might very well lead to a feud between 
Haebpcyn and his younger brother Hygelac. Haepcyn succeeded peacefully to the throne, 
however, and contented himself not merely with repulsing the Swedes from Geatish 
Hreosnabeorh. Supported by Hygelac, he even Jed an avenging party against the Swedes 
into their own territory where, at first, he was so successful that he captured Ongenpeow’s 
queen. At Hrefnawudu (ll. 2925 ff.), Ongenpeow re-attacked Haepcyn, killed him, and 
rescued his own queen, forcing a small remnant of Haepcyn’s army to flee to Hrefnesholt 
(Il. 2935 ff.), still in Sweden, where he threatened to exterminate them. They were rescued 
by Hygelac, however, whose thanes, Eofor and Wulf Wonreding, avenged Haepcyn’s death 
by killing Ongenpeow after a difficult battle. This being the history of early Geatish- 
Swedish relationships, ll. 2924-27 are notable: 

Ongenpio ealdre besny pede 

Hezpcyn Hrepling wip Hrefnawudu, 

pa for onmedlan erest gesohton 

Geata leode Gup-Scilfingas. 
The Swedes are evidently the aggressors in this warfare if ll. 2472-78 mean anything. 
Hence, reversing Mr. Klaeber’s cases in 1. 2927, one should read: ““(Ongenbeow deprived 
Haepcyn the Hrepling of his life when the war-Swedes got the people of the Geats to 
Hrefnawudu by first seeking them out (at Hreosnabeorh).” The Swedes, not the Geats, 
are naturally the arrogant ones. They were first over-confident when they attacked the 
Geats after Hrepel’s death; and they are likely to be still more arrogant after Beowulf’s 
death, for between the deaths of Hrepel and Beowulf three Swedes (Ongenbeow, Onela, 
and Eanmund) have been killed. Wiglaf consequently fears the worst, counting on no ) sym- 
pathy from Eadgils even though the Geats have supported him against Onela. 

18 The chief difference between the situations in rising Sweden and falling Denmark is 
that where the Danes and Geats are officially allied, the Swedes and Geats are in almost 
perpetual border warfare. Hropulf and the Bards menace Hropgar and the Danes. Eadgils 
and the Geats menace Onela and Sweden. 
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is Hropulf’s step-father, but he shelters Heoroweard, and he tolerates 
Beowulf, Hropgar’s ally and consequently Hrobulf’s foe. Again, Onela 
rewards the Geatish slayer of his nephew Eanmund and slays Heardred, 
Eadgils’s protector, but he allows Beowulf, Heardred’s protector, to 
mount the Geatish throne. Finally, the weakness of the Swedes is ap- 
parent in the fact that before the close of the poem they have had no 
decisive victory over the Geats. To be sure, Onela attacks and kills 
Heardred. But Beowulf avenges that. And, to be sure, Beowulf is said 
to mount the Geatish throne because of Onela’s tolerance. But Waeg- 
munding and therefore partly Swedish though he is, since Beowulf does 
mount the throne, and since he still has the strength of thirty men, the 
strength of a nation unsapped, the fact must be that Onela did not feel 
himself yet strong enough to annex and so destroy the Geatish national 
integrity. Like Denmark, Sweden is divided against itself. 

Events center now in Geatland. The first two parts of Beowulf repre- 
sent the Geats at their best, chiefly in the person of Beowulf, whose 
strength is the strength of a nation. The last part represents the Geats 
to their fall, in their liability to persecution by the dragon and to the 
consequent sapping of the national strength. 

Unquestionably the Geats have been powerful since the reign of 
Hrepel, their strength being evident in the person of Beowulf, in almost 
uninterrupted victories over the Swedes, in their influence in both 
Swedish and Danish affairs. They are strong enough under Hygelac 
apparently to plan an unprovoked expedition against the continental 
Franks. Their strength is not due more to martial valor, however, than 
to harmony between members of their ruling family, the importance of 
which is attested by emphasis throughout the poem. This emphasis 
(through repetition and contrast) is one of the realistic items of Beowulf, 
for undoubtedly the power of a small nation depended almost exclusively 
upon the ability of the ruling house to maintain itself on the throne 
without bickering or killing. Any man who stayed on his throne until he 
reached old age must have been regarded as a god cyning because thereby 
he proved his ability, not only to guard his people against foreign foes, 
but also to guard himself against internal foes. No small nation could 
act effectively while it was divided against itself, as it must be if its 
ruling family were divided against themselves. And what would be true 
of Scandinavian states would be equally true of British states, threatened 
by each other, by the Danes, or even by Norman-Franks. 

The family sensibility of Hrepel himself is powerfully attested when he 
mourns the death of his oldest son. Herebeald’s death, in fact, is the 
single instance of trouble between Hreplings, and it invites an immediate 
attack from the Swedes. But its possible bad effects are prevented by 
the goodness of Hygelac. And family harmony continues apparently 
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throughout Beowulf’s reign although, unfortunately, Beowulf himself 
has no heir deriving from the Hreplings, belongs himself to a pro- 
Swedish family, and is succeeded by a Swedish Geat. 

Just as the family harmony of the Hreplings is practically uninter- 
rupted, so is its prosperity. At least until the end of the poem, Geatland 
is obviously the ascendant power in Scandinavia, to all intents and pur- 
poses controlling the destinies of both Denmark and Sweden and through 
Hrepric or Eadgils probably demanding tribute from them. To be sure, 
the Frankish expedition was unsuccessful, but it was not disastrous, for 
it did not impair the Geatish national strength—Beowulf survived. And 
to be sure, Beowulf is made to mount Hygelac’s throne only by Onela’s 
tolerance. Though Heardred was killed and a battle lost, however, the 
Geats were evidently too powerful to be subdued as a nation by the 
Swedes.!” 

But Geatland finally falls, and its disintegration through factional 
division chiefly is the theme of the dragon-Beowulf conflict. It is clear 
that Geatland’s prosperity in itself might be cause for disintegration, as 
a result of consequent pride, sloth, overconfidence, avarice, factional 
division. And that this principle of deterioration was valid, according 
to the poet, will become clear in the Section The Poet’s Scheme of Things. 
It is still clearer immediately that the international situation made fac- 
tional division inevitable in Geatland, a buffer state. It is obvious, in 
the first place, that Geatish security would be all the greater if the Danes 
and the Swedes were not divided among themselves. For then it would 
be possible to control or crush an entire nation; whereas, when Danes or 
Swedes were divided by civil wars, it would be possible to control or 
crush only one faction in either country because the other faction must 
become an untrustworthy ally, likely to grow arrogant, needing always 
to be treated exquisitely, and forever tending to create factions in Geat- 
land for or against itself.?° 

19 Since Beowulf survives both battles, we are to presume, I suppose, that both Hygelac 
and Heardred were attacked when supported by only a small part of their armies. Onela’s 
insecurity, the poet’s theme and conception of the situation at the time in Scandinavia, 
and the character of Beowulf make Beowulf’s succession plausible. Like the death of 
Hygelac in France, the death of Heardred in Geatland left the Geatish national strength 
unimpaired and the Geats still united—Beowulf still survived! 

2° The marriage between Onela and Hrobgar’s sister (-in-law), for example, complicates 
Swedish-Danish-Geatish relations as a matter of course, for it involves an alliance between 
Swedes and Danes while Hropgar and Hropulf are united, and when Hropulf rebels it in- 
volves an alliance between Swedes and that faction of the Danes to which the Beowulvian 
Geats are presumable opposed, the Hropgar-Hrepric faction opposing Hropulf. If Onela’s 
wife is Hropgar’s sister, not Hropulf’s mother Yrsa, the situation is still worse, for then 
there will be no consistency between Beowulf’s opposition to Onela and to Hropulf unless 
he switches sides. 
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The Hreplings in Geatland were allied with the Hropgar-Hrepric fac- 
tion in Denmark, opposed therefore to Hropulf and in danger of angering 
Swedish Onela, since Onela was related by marriage to Hropulf and since 
he was protecting Heoroweard, both pretenders to Hropgar’s throne. If 
Geatish influence grew strong in Denmark, there would be at least 
two native factions to resent it, the factions of Ingeld and of Hropulf, 
to say nothing of the Swedes or the Hropgar—Hrepric native faction 
itself. Naturally creating answering factions in Geatland, these factions 
oppose the pro-Hropgar—Hrepric group there and a native laissez-faire 
which can be counted on to exist. 

To go so far, however, is to go beyond the evidence. As a falling nation, 
Denmark’s troubles are not nearly so influential or well defined as 
Sweden’s. They are significant because they reflect alignments in both 
Geatland and Sweden: with complications, the Hreplings in Geatland, 
Eadgils-Eanmund from Sweden, and the Hropgar-Hrepric group in 
Denmark are allied against the Waegmundings in Geatland (Weohstan, 
Wiglaf), Onela in Sweden, and Hropulf in Denmark. 

The Swedish-Geatish relationships are extremely complicated and 
definitively provocative of factions in Geatland. When Onela usurps the 
Swedish throne, he has a father’s death to avenge on the Hreplings, to 
whom his nephews flee for protection. The Geatish king Heardred be- 
haves naturally, hospitably, and perhaps politically,” in sheltering Ean- 
mund and Eadgils. But that policy obviously does not meet the approval 
of the Waegmundings since Weohstan kills Eanmund, fighting against 
Heardred, and obviously it was not calculated to lessen the likelihood 
of an attack by Onela on the Geats. Onela avenges Ongenpeow, killing 
Heardred. Partly by Onela’s tolerance, Beowulf, a Waegmunding, suc- 
ceeds Heardred, bound as a Hrepling to avenge his cousin. Supporting 
Eadgils, the Hreplings attack and kill Onela. 

Behind these events there is a variety of motive, so many motives, in 
fact, that each side could consider itself never-dyingly right and even 
expect to find sympathizers on the other side. Though Ongenpbeow was 
the original aggressor, for example, Onela is only dutiful in trying to 
avenge his father’s death. But the justice of his attitude toward his 
nephews is none too clear. Beowulf, too, is torn by conflicting motives, 
being a Waegmunding and a Hrepling. For example, it is right for him 
to attack the slayer of Heardred, who is also an opponent of his ally 
Hrepric.* But Onela is Beowulf’s protector in a sense, and Beowulf him- 


® Opposing Onela, Eanmund and Eadgils automatically weaken him. 

# Onela’s attack on Heardred and Hrobpulf’s on Hropgar may very well have been a 
concerted action. Later, when Heoroweard attacks Hrobulf, there may have been a re- 
alignment among Danes and Geats. 
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self is a Waegmunding, and the Waegmunding protection of Eadgils 
(through Beowulf) against Onela and the Waegmunding killing of Ean- 
mund (through Weohstan) for Onela are clearly ambiguous. 

It is clear that factions formed in Geatland because Beowulf, a mytho- 
logical character, is made to be both a Hrepling and a Waegmunding, 
because Onela (in Beowulf and Weohstan) and Eadgils (in Heardred and 
Beowulf) found allies there, because the Waegmundings are not at one 
in their attitude toward Onela’s opponents (Weohstan kills Eanmund; 
Beowulf protects Eadgils), and because Wiglaf’s succession to Beowulf 
is not decided upon definitely until after the conflict with the dragon. 
But to understand precisely what happened in Geatland, it is necessary 
to look at the situation from the point of view of realities, what probably 
happened, and then from the point of view of the poet’s fictions, his way 
of telling what happened. Beowulf and the dragon are of course fictional. 

According to the poet, Geatland was not destroyed primarily by the 
Swedes, but rather by some internal trouble represented by the dragon. 
When Heardred was killed, the national integrity of Geatland still re- 
mained, since Beowulf, embodying the strength of a nation, survived. 
Probably owing to Onela’s influence, however, Heardred is succeeded by 
a Waegmunding, probably Weohstan, since Onela is made specifically 
to reward Weohstan. The Waegmundings may have been an originally 
Geatish family, exiled to Sweden.” In any case, it is clear that this family 
was opposed to the Hreplings, since Onela was opposed to them and 
since Weohstan fights against Heardred. It is clear that for a while 
after Heardred’s death, the Geats are united because they successfully 
resist Onela. But it is also clear that this resistance involved supporting 
Eadgils, naturally an enemy of the Waegmundings. And it is clear, 
finally, that Wiglaf’s succession to the throne is not assured until some 
internal difficulty is settled. In short, it seems clear that the reign of 
Heardred’s successor was marred by civil war. If Onela succeeded against 
Eadgils in Sweden and if the Waegmundings succeeded against the 
Hreplings in Geatland, all might be well; or all might be well if the Hrep- 
lings succeeded in Geatland and the Eadgils group in Sweden. But, 
actually, Eadgils is successful in Sweden, with a brother to avenge on the 
Geats. The Waegmundings in Geatland successfully maintain their 
place on the throne, but only at the cost of an oath-breaking war which 
incidentally places Eadgils on the Swedish throne and leaves the Geats 
open to recriminations from Franks or Swedes. 

Having invented Beowulf to represent the Geats as a potent nation 
and writing an epic, the poet has little place for Weohstan. Since the 

% It is curious that the poet makes Beowulf an exile recalled by the Hreplings to Geat- 
land as a son of Ecgpeow, an opponent of Breca, or a Waegmunding. 
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Geats remain still a nation for a while under the Waegmundings, and 
since while the Geats are a nation Beowulf still lives, the poet makes him 
a Waegmunding. But the strength of Geatland as a nation was owing 
chiefly to the Hreplings, to their unity as a family, represented by 
Hygelac’s attitude toward Haepcyn or Beowulf and Beowulf’s attitude 
toward Hygelac and Heardred, contrasting with the troubles of Offa- 
Dryp, Ingeld-Freaward, Onela-Eadgils, Hropgar-Hropulf. And so, Beo- 
wulf is essentially a Hrepling. But this internal harmony was dissipated 
since Beowulf’s strength was sapped. The cause was civil war, between 
Waegmunding aided by Onela’s Swedes and Hreplings aiding Eadgils. 
For epic purposes, this curse materializes in the dragon, just as Geatish 
strength materializes in Beowulf. Beowulf is killed, not by the Swedes, 
but ultimately by his own men, by the dragon. The death of Beowulf 
increases the Swedish menace greatly, for it means that Geatland is no 
longer strong. But the Swedish threat is only part of the dragon’s 
threat. Had it not been for the dragon, long in space as Beowulf’s reign 
in time, guarding treasure in Geatland throughout the reigns of all the 
Hreplings—had it not been for the dragon, the Swedish threat would 
not have mattered greatly. The dragon is fierce because, in addition to 
“expressing” external conditions, it also embodies an internal trouble. 

In attacking this dragon, Beowulf revives an old, old feud in order 
to bring wealth, not prosperity, to his people, urged to do so by a stran- 
ger.% Since Beowulf represents the Geats as they are united and since 
the dragon represents them as they are divided, Beowulf cannot rely 
only upon his own strength, the strength of thirty men—he is fighting 
against himself, and has to use a Swedish sword! The result of the fight 
is to quell the civil war, kill the dragon, and place the Waegmundings 
on the throne. It is also to weaken Geatland, kill Beowulf, and invite 
an immediate attack from the Swedes. A peculiarly internal condition, 
caused by and resulting in international complications, then, material- 
izes the dragon in Geatland, just as the weakness of the Scylding 
dynasty, its liability to internal discord and foreign attack, materializes 
in the kin of Cain. 


THE FABULOUS ELEMENTS 


In the foregoing account of complicated relationships, conflicting mo- 
tives, and struggles between nations and dynasties within nations, 
there is every appearance of historicity, although history has been cut 
up into episodes in the poem, telescoped, and otherwise simplified, not 


™* Not all the details of the situation are precisely clear and, for our purposes, need not 
be. The stranger may be Eadgils or Weohstan. The motives for the feud will be examined 
in greater detail under the head of the poet’s Scheme of Things. 
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only by the poet probably, but also by the authors of the chronicle- 
saga material of which he made use. Only enough remains to give 
character to the main actors of the story. Beowulf is as epochal as it is 
epical, but the poet was not primarily an historian. 

His most notable additions to history were of course Beowulf, Grendel 
and his dam, and the dragon. The poet was not very inventive in 
creating any of these giants. Parallels to them in the Grettissaga, Hrolfs- 
saga, Bjarkamal, Volsungasaga, and elsewhere indicate that they were 
fundamentally conventional. As connotative creatures, however, whose 
characters cumulate during the story and are to be felt impression- 
istically,* he could make them serve his purposes. Beowulf,” Grendel 


% T may ascribe to the poet additions which were made by his predecessors , for like Sir 
Gawaine and the Green Knight, Beowulf probably has a long history. For my purposes it 
does not much matter whether the poet himself invented or only had sensibility to recog- 
nize the aptness of the inventions of others. Anyway, the poet “‘creates” not so much the 
giant figure as the surrounding for him to move in and, like a rabbit, take his color from. 
Beowulf, for example, may originally be Bjarki under a new name and banner; and both 
Beowulf and Bjarki may derive from an historical personage (Weohstan or another); yet 
their surroundings in their poems sufficiently differentiate them. Again, Beowulf II and 
Beowulf I, who doubltess also hafde him on earme (ana) pritig manna megencreft, may 
be ultimately the same person, or kin, related to Ecgbeow, descended from Ecgwela, con- 
queror of all Denmark—in each case, a Beowulf indicates a strong, unified nation. Yet 
Beowulf I has hardly any character in Beowulf. Or (it makes little difference) Beowulf 
may be a composite of several personages. At least, both he and his father are intruders in 
the family of Waegmund, and Beowulf’s kin are unusually scattered, including as they 
do Aelfhere, Wiglaf, the bracycephalic Swerting, Hrepel, and Ecgpbeow. But whatever his 
ultimate origin, this statement of Beowulf’s family connections is enough for our and the 
poet’s purpose: it reflects the buffer-state nature of Geatland, suggests a relationship be 
tween Heardred’s successor and the royal houses of Sweden and Denmark, and makes 
Beowulf therefore an epic hero, fit heir to tribute from all Scandinavia. 

% Beowulf’s strength is as the strength of thirty because it derives ultimately from the 
well-being of himself and the Geats. It is therefore potent to protect either Danes or Geats 
from the king of Cain so that throughout all Scandinavia Beowulf becomes the great hero 
and Geatland the dominant power of the time, apt also to preserve Geatland from Franks 
or Swedes. Beowulf is memorable because he fulfills well his duties to Hropgar, Hygelac, 
Heardred, and the victims of the dragon, thereby preserving good feeling among the Geats 
and adding considerably to his own character. He is able to preserve peace by means of war. 
He represents the Geats at their best, ideally unlike the Danes, strong in unity and in 
courage to maintain their national self-respect, not weak through liability to treachery 
from internal or external foes. This strength is God-given. Misused or like a hoard allowed 
to rust in disuse, it will fail. Still, the strong Beowulf is not too literally a symbol. Truth 
is identified with fiction or reality, and Beowulf is also a conventionalized figure. He is at 
once a Samson or an Arthur and a bear of a fellow, superhuman as a fighter against man 
or beast, as a swimmer, as a ruler, and as a kinsman. These qualities are added to his char- 
acter cumulatively throughout the poem until just as the personages of the dragon and 
of Grendel become more and more vivid in their respective parts of Beowulf, at the end of 
the poem Beowulf is a much more complicated, admirable, believable creature than at the 
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and his dam,”’ and the dragon” are consequently complicated characters. 
But none the less, they stand for an idea each, a complicated idea, not a 
simple one. Beowulf is national integrity, resulting from internal har- 
mony. Grendel and his dam are the Danes’s liability to punishment for 
weakness, pride, and treachery. The dragon is internal discord, a varia- 
tion upon Grendel, sapping national strength. 

Early audiences would have seen that ideas were represented by these 
fabulous beings. It is clear, for example, that for them Heremod typified 
a notion of bad kingliness. Ingeld may have typified godlessness. And it 
is conceivable that Beowulf was a conventional representative of na- 
tions at the peak of their greatness: hence, Beowulf I and Beowulf II in 
Beowulf. Even a Dumas fils has apocalyptic visions when he thinks too 
scopically upon evils, and it is a first principle of aesthetics that ideas 
must somehow be embodied in realities. Foes are still beasts, and treach- 
ery is monstrous, likely to be a dark business. Apart from the dragon’s 
flying and Grendel’s orgies, Hnaef and his nephew, for example, are 





beginning when he boasts of his feats with Breca and the scop sings his praises with those 
of Sigemund. It is significant that a surprising number of the defining episodes follow the 
fights with Grendel or the dragon rather than precede them, as though the poet were point- 
ing his narrative, having previously only prepared the way for doing so. 

7 Grendel and Grendel’s dam, again, are purely connotative characters who derive per- 
sonality cumulatively from an over-confident unguardedness on the part of the Danes, 
from their inclination to sloth and a consequent neglect of their own self-preservation as 
well as of their services to their God, from their resultant liability to being murdered by 
the Bards or, worse, by nearer kinsmen, and to being therefore punished by God. Signifi- 
cantly, Grendel belongs to the race of Cain. And even more significantly and impressively, 
his exact origin is unknown—who was the father of this murderous @elwiht? The sins of 
fathers are visited on third and fourth generations. Who remembers the first? 

*8 The dragon is also a connotative creature, gathering strength the longer it lives in 
the poem. Its origins are suitably obscurer than Grendel’s. To the same extent that 
Beowulf represents the Geats at their best, this dragon represents them as they are de- 
based. Notably it brings out their cupidity and cowardice. Partly for this reason, Beowulf 
is not able to rely only upon his own bear-like strength in fighting it. The dragon disperses 
and finally destroys that pritiges manna megencreaft which was been the salvation of the 
Geats and Danes. For three hundred years, during the reigns of all the Hreblings, this 
dragon has been hoarding up ancient wealth in Geatland, likely to begin pillaging the 
moment any attempt was made to distribute that wealth. The non-use of that wealth, 
since it has insured Geatish harmony, is better than the use, which provokes the dragon. 
The treasure is not only cursed; it is also intimately associated with the debasement of the 
Geats; for instance, with the cowardice of the ten who take to the woods and with the 
curse of the Geats which falls from Wiglaf’s lips after Beowulf’s death—the behavior of 
these Geats is of course a marked variation upon the behavior of those Geats who waited 
for Beowulf beside the mere after the Danes had left it in despair of ever seeing Beowulf 
again. And the dragon is strong, not only in its own fiery right, but also because the Geats 
and Danes are weak, their alliance at least impotent, and because they are consequently 
liable to attack from Franks and Swedes. Such being the case, the dragon scarcely fights 
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represented realistically as being killed by night in Beowulf and ap- 
parently also in the Finnsburh Fragment. The motif of vengeance for 
kinsmen or lords slain reminds one of animals like Grendel’s dam, sme\- 
ing out blood (Il. 1303 ff.). And because they feed upon slaughtered men, 
as we are told in the Battle of Brunanburh, beasts like the eagle, wolf, or 
raven become conventionally ominous, the last serving in a double 
capacity of scenting slaughter and of announcing dawn, consequently of 
announcing slaughter that has taken place during the night.”® In a 
comparatively savage age the designation of men as animals either in 
names or nicknames was common (e.g., Eofor, Wulf, Daeghrefn). The 
bearlike nature of Beowulf and the monstrous characters of Grendel are 
consequently not anomalous in the poem. They are conventional devices 
for turning ideas into realities. And it is significant that one can see 
evidences of the process working, not only in Beowulf, but also in the 
later occasional Batéle of Brunanburh. 





in any combatable way, and Beowulf is ominous before he attacks: a king cannot well 
fight internal factions because his strength is divided against itself since he has either to 
fight two of his own destructive armies or, amidst general destruction, to array himsel/ 
with one against the other. In the first part of Beowulf, anticipating Beowulf’s might 
throughout Scandinavia and its probable consequences, Hropgar warns Beowulf specifically 
against the dragon in warning him not to be over-confident in his strength, never to be un- 
guarded against the approach of the traitor by night. Yet Beowulf is taken by surprise! 
The dragon, then, is not a materialization of a war between Swedes and Geats, Danes and 
Geats, or Bards or Franks and Geats. For both Beowulf and Wiglaf or his herald indicate 
how easily such attacks are anticipated, and according to Wiglaf, the Swedes and Franks 
will attack the Geats after Beowulf’s death. There is no specific evidence in Beowulf of 
enmity between Bards and Geats; and the Danes, according the Wiglaf’s herald (1. 3005), 
have been ruled well by the Geats. The dragon is rather a materialization of the disintegra- 
tion of the Geatish-Scandinavian empire from within, of a state of affairs peculiarly in 
Geatland, causally and effectually complicated by conditions in Sweden and Denmark, 
that made the Geats liable to attack from Swedes and Franks. Just as Grendel and his 
dam embody, not specifically a war between Bards and Danes or between Hropulf and 
Hropgar, but rather both and the conditions which made the Danes liable to both, so the 
dragon embodies, not specifically a death-feud between Geats and Franks or Swedes, but 
rather a state of affairs, sapping the national strength of the Geats (killing Beowulf), by 
which the Geats are made liable to either. Later to be referred to, the dragon’s association 
with the mysterious stranger and with the relics of dead men add to his character. His 
great age, too, makes him terrifying. If the numbers “thirty” or “‘fifty’’ conveyed an im- 
pression of immensity, what must have been the effects of “three hundred” and “one 
thousand”? 

%* Beowulf uses these conventions. The raven serves in both capacities. It devours 
Hrepel’s murdered son (ll. 2446 ff.) and it announces dawn blithely on the day after 
Beowulf’s fight with Grendel’s dam (ll. 1799 ff.). It is probably serving in both capacities 
when it is represented as chortling with the eagle over slaughtered Geats whom it and the 
wolf have divided (1. 3021). Grendel’s dam suitably guards the wulfhleopu (1. 1358). And 
a very interesting further study might be made of impressionistic writing in Beowulf. 
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The fabulous creatures of the poem serve also to solve the poet’s 
problem as a writer of an epic as well as to embody ideas arising from the 
historical situation.*® The fall of Geatland, like that of Troy or Britain, 
could conceivably have been foreshadowed in the death of an actual 
king or champion. History would then require that this champion be 
opposed and weakened by rebels and finally killed by those rebels or by, 
let us say, a Swedish king. The result would be very like the story of 
Heremod, a Richard III-like tale. Or it would be a repetition of the 
Hector—Achilles, Bjarki-Hjorvarpr motif, necessitating the creation of 
two heroes and running the risk of having the greater killed by the less. 
Or it would duplicate the Roland—Ganelon, Arthur-Modred, Hropgar- 
Hropulf plot. Eadgils might easily have been made into either an Achilles 
or a Ganelon. But evidently history did not provide the poet with the 
necessary situation for such a plot. It diminishes a hero’s glory, moreover, 
to have him killed by his human enemies, and audiences like the super- 
human. Besides, history is straitening, and the poet needed for his theme 
a gigantic figure in whom, as in a Samson, to embody factions and 
abstractions and about whom to weave his web of political philosophy. 
Hence, though Geatland probably fell through a war with Sweden after 
its strength had been sapped by a civil war in the reign following 
Heardred’s, the poet makes the Geats victorious over the Swedes, has 


%0 The poet seems to have had a well-defined theory of poetry, a theory similar to that 
which persisted with variations in English rhetorics to the Renaissance. It reminds one 
singularly of Chapman’s “mystery” and of his confidence that he had actually communed 
with Homer. Through Hropgar’s scop (ll. 874-82), for example, the author of Beowulf tells 
us implicitly that he can relate happenings known factually only to the participants 
therein, evidently meaning to say that his themes involve not merely those outward events 
which are apparent to anyone, but rather inner and less obvious matters of motivation 
and judgment, matters to be learned deductively from a full knowledge of the whole story 
to which particular events contribute or through a cosmic philosophy by which to judge 
and understand particular events. To be able to perceive unknown, unseen, implicit rather 
than explicit truths is, in fact, the “mystery” of a scop, whose trade requires him, like 
Widsip, mysteriously to seek out and dwell with heroes. At the same time that he asso- 
ciates inner with outer truths in this fash‘-n, the “mystery”’ of the scop requires him also 
to tell a good story, a story conforming ‘he rules of his trade more rigidly than history, 
and a story satisfactory to the cultured, conventionalized tastes of his audiences. Even 
in Germanic times, when a nation’s destinies rested primarily upon the fates of its kings 
and heroes, the fall of a nation was at once an excessively complicated and a curiously 
abstract business. The underlying story, then, must be simplified. Abstract causes and 
effects must be made visible or, at least, felt actors in the plot. And without essentially 
altering the true history and damnable fate of peoples, reality must be heightened and re- 
fined aesthetically. If, like the author of Beowulf, the poet is thinking epically, moreover, 
nations and kings, abstract causes and effects, heroes and monsters must be brought under- 
standably under the domination of the prevailing “fate” or philosophy of the poem. Hence, 
the monsters. 
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his hero killed by a kind of treachery resulting from the disintegration 
of the nation, and closes the poem (as Homer closed the Iliad) before 
the final subjugation of Geatland. Hence also, though Beowulf like 
Arthur falls before a monster in his own land, that monster is more 
heroic than human. 

Representing ideas, in short, the fabulous creatures of Beowulf gain 
character from the human events in which they participate, and make 
a story possible. Finally, dominating nations they, rather than the hu- 
man beings of the story, are controlled directly by the fatalism of the 
poet’s philosophy, uniting the history contained in episodes to 


THE POET’S SCHEME OF THINGS 


The actors in Beowulf, its fabulous beings and consequently its na- 
tions, are controlled by a curious kind of fate, by which some attempt 
is made to reconcile the providence of an anachronistic God with the 
untoward destinies of heroes and nations, a fate which serves in Beowulf 
as the equivalent of supernatural gods or angels in Homer or Milton, 
although it is more abstract. The poet’s problem is not simple, for the 
characters of his poem are not merely individuals corrupted by original 
sin, to be guided by a Christian or Golden-Rule ethics. They are, in- 
stead, representatives of nations or of groups and principles within 
nations, and their motives are at once personal and political. 

All of the Christian elements in the poem are of course anachronistic. 
They are not interpolations, however, for they are scattered throughout, 
woven inextricably into every part. They are fundamentally conven- 
tional also. As indicated by his names,*' God is a good Catholic, the 
Creator who controls all men, to whom thanks are therefore due for 
favors received, in whom comfort is to be found through trust, who will 
judge the quick and the dead at doomsday as he has already judged 
giants and others of the race of Cain, and who, consequently, rules over 
a real heaven and a real hell (Il. 92, 108, 316, 181-187, 928, 1398, 1779, 
passim). 

But some attempt is also made to reconcile paganism with Chris- 
tianity. Within the larger fate (God), for example, there is a lesser fate 
(wyrd). And the notion of fate is modified to account for human en- 
deavors in the interest of either right or wrong. According to this 
system, wyrd often amounts to no more than death (ll. 477, 734, 1205, 
1056, 2420, 2814), the ultimate fate of all human beings. It is the doom, 
for instance, that must befall one of two combatants in a battle to the 
death (Il. 455, 2626). Before the event, the course of wyrd is not pre- 

" Zlmihtig, alwalda, anwalda, cyningwuldor, demend deda, dryhten, ealdmetod, frea, God, 
helm heofena, metod, wuldres wundra, etc. 
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dictable. Yet, at least figuratively, it may be averted or postponed; 
hence (1. 1056), 


him [the Danes] God wyrd forstode 
ond pes mannes mod; 
or (1. 572) 
Wyrd oft nerep 
unfegne eorl, bonne his ellen deah! 


God, however, is the final demend deda, who dooms Grendel (1. 850) 
and who dooms Beowulf (1. 2858). In his own way, He controls wyrd and 
awards death to combatants (Il. 441, 686, 1553, 2291). And to all intents 
and purposes, death, fate, and God’s doom are often the same thing 
(Il. 846, 1074, 1234, 1241, 1755, 2141, 2077, 2975). Accordingly, on 
occasion God and wyrd may be used as variations, as (1. 2529) unc wyrd 
geteoh, Metod manna gehwes. Wyrd, the lesser fate, is the destiny of 
man, partly as a consequence of his humanity perhaps, partly as a 
consequence of his own misdeeds. It is avertable by God or by man 
through good works. It is controlled absolutely by the greater fate, God, 
who judges works. 

God is quite capable of allowing Grendel to escape Beowulf’s mund- 
gripe (1. 967), even of permitting doomed Grendel to devour Hropgar’s 
men (ll. 169, 706, 1266), of decreeing Beowulf’s death irrevocably for 
misusing his strength (1. 2858). At the same time, He is able to take 
away punishments inflicted upon nations (l. 1314), even to appoint 
Beowulf a mechanic of this clemency (ll. 381, 665, 696), to provide 
Beowulf with a sword in dire need (1. 1661), to extend Hropgar’s days 
so that he may witness the end of a deserved calamity (1. 1179), and 
finally, as Beowulf thinks (1. 2795), to let Beowulf gain for his people even 
a cursed treasure. 

These notions of God are conventional, even thoughtless. But they 
are nevertheless integrally a part of the doctrine which is Beowulf. 
Inscrutably, God gives men large gifts such as wealth, power, or wisdom 
(1. 1728). He endows Beowulf, for example, with wisdom (I. 1841) and 
with strength (ll. 945, 1271, 2182), a glorious gift. These endowments 
are not good in themselves, but good only as a means to ends. They are to 
be used, therefore, not proudly; or vainly to be hoarded. As Hropgar 
explains in his famous sermon, pride makes one forget a promised 
future, to gain which gifts are given. It makes one consider gifts as good 
in themselves, to be hoarded useless, though vainly so to be lodged 
since men, dynasties, and even kingdoms come to an end. 

For the wise use of his gifts, God assigns additional favors like fame. 
For example, God endows Beowulf I with honor because Beowulf I 
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used earlier gifts well (1. 18); but God denies those honors to Heremod, 
who misapplied a rich endowment (1. 1716). In using his strength against 
Grendel and Grendel’s dam, then, Beowulf is concerned not merely 
with the present, but with the future as well. For he gains glory thereby, 
and is consequently in codperation with God. This motif is sounded with 
variations. Beowulf and God’s might do what the Danes may not do 
(1. 940). God and Beowulf’s courage avert wyrd from the Danes (I. 
1056). God and Beowulf’s armor avert death from Beowulf in his battle 
with Grendel’s dam, and gain him glory (1. 1554). Though his strength 
is vain if its use is unfavored by God (1. 1658), installed by God as guard 
of Heorot, Beowulf avails by his own might (1. 698). In short, a man’s 
strength, righteously used, is but a variation upon God (Il. 669-70): 
Huru Geata leod georne truwode modgan megnes, Metodes hyldo. And 
truly (ll. 573-574), Wyrd oft nereb unfagne eorl, bonne his ellen deahl 

A faith of this sort is rather naive, for it amounts to testing the right 
and wrong of a cause in trial-by-combat. It is an instinctive sort of faith,” 
according to which men are endowed with faculties which they are free 
to use as they deem best, subject to the doom of God if He disapproves. 
God gives His judgment in the event, awarding victory and glory to 
whoever uses his faculties well, death to those who do not. Man is 
therefore the architect of his own fortune. If he falls or is persecuted, it 
is because of some non-observance of this eald riht, some defect in his 
character or cause, to be defined at least in retrospect even if it cannot 
be known in anticipation of the trial. Wyrd or death, though it haunts 
old age naturally, comes to men, not because of any natural law of decay 
or even because it is a necessary sequel to Adam’s sin, but because it 
is the just doom of men who misuse their gifts. 

Men are doomed to die, then, only as they deem falsely. As Hropgar 
says, however, invariably they do die, and this observation gets to the 
heart of the fatalism of the poem. Hropgar’s weakness, though not 
necessarily a concomitant of it, comes to him in old age (after the events 
of course). Beowulf’s death derives from causes, some of which are 
antecedent even to his birth. These facts give events in the poem an 
appearance of sequential inevitability, provide an alleviation to the 
tragedy involved, but do not contradict the philosophy of the poem. 
Beowulf is a Waegmunding and Hrepling, not merely Beowulf, and 
Hropgar is a Scylding. Beowulf’s death is due to his own failings, and 
Grendel is a punishment inflicted upon Hropgar.* 


® It is intuitive with races, as evidenced by the fact that they use the word dom, for 
example, in a large sense to mean “‘doom”’ or “destiny” and in a narrower sense to mean 
“choice” or “volition.” 
* A situation comprehended in all its incidental ramifications of cause and effect, per- 
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It is a mistake, therefore, to view Hropgar as an ideal king.* To be 
sure, Hropgar has many ideal qualities. But his is a complicated charac- 
ter because necessarily he is at the same time both a man and a people. 
His royal policy has already been examined and shown by events to have 
been weak. As a man, of course he is likely to die, and he is already old, 
but even as a man, at least figuratively, he has it in his power to avert 
wyrd. As a king he is less liable to wyrd, for he may preserve himself in 
his dynasty if his ellen duge. As a king who is worthy and appreciative of 
Beowulf’s help, Hropgar is good and wise and generous. Like Onela and 
like Scyld, he is a god cyning! At the same time, it is notable that the 
latter part of his reign contrasts with the former, wherein he differs, for 
example, from Hrepel. Hropgar confesses himself inferior to Heorogar, 
and the Danes who admired Beowulf were not given to false modesty. 
Hropgar acknowledges the dangers of pride to put one to sleep as the 
murderer approaches, and his men are caught by Grendel om reste. 
All the Danes, including their epelweard, deserve the rebuke which 
Beowulf administers to Unferp. Hropgar is tempted to be idolatrous 
(ll. 168 ff.), and he seems to need to be urged by Wealhpeow to be gener- 
ous. He is unable to insure his son a safe succesion to the throne. In short, 





sonality influencing personality and principle reacting upon principle, invariably has in it 
something of the appearance of inevitability, as in Hamlet, where Nemesis seems almost 
as omnipresent as it is in the Eumenides. Something of this kind of inevitability is felt in 
Beowulf, where it has an additional but elusive vitality on account of one’s awareness that 
all is not explicit because of the poet’s expressionistic method and of his trial-by-combat 
philosophy, because also of our want of explicit knowledge of people and events. One of the 
most interesting structural features of the poem is the variation upon an immediate-cause 
motif. Not only is there Fate. Not only are there ultimate causes for tragedy, such as guilt 
for mis- or dis-using blessings. There is generally also an immediate cause, the peace-mar- 
ring son of Ecglaf of the first part, the garrulous Starkarpr-like old man of the Ingeld 
episode in the middle part, and the hoard-robbing stranger of the last part. The poet 
leaves no loop-hole. Wyrd is a judgment sent upon individual men, but it often comes to 
them in old age. There are ultimate causes of trouble, but there is often the immediate, 
sometimes well-intentioned mischief-maker too. So sure are the poet and his characters of 
this fact that Beowulf is made dramatically to prophesy him in the Ingeld episode. The 
poet may be involved in logical inconsistencies, but he was a poet, and there are no spiritual 
contradictions here. This “‘trial-by-combat”’ fatalism was not ultimately different from 
that of Boethius, whose God overrules, not choice, but the consequences of choice. 

* At least, it is an irrelevancy. To view Hropgar as an ideal king is to make him too 
explicit a character and to attach too much importance to the first or expository part of 
Beowulf. It is also to neglect the larger theme of the story even in the first part and to miss 
seeing evidences of a tragic flaw in Hropgar’s character as representative of the Danes. 
The poem centers around Beowulf and the Geats, not Hropgar and the Danes. In the first 
part Beowulf is making glorious use of the jawbone of an ass. In the second, he is blindly 
pulling down a Temple upon himself and, worse, his people. In the first, he contrasts with 
Hropgar; in the second, with his earlier self. 
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Hropgar is hardly more than a nominal king. At any rate, his people are 
threatened, and he is impotent to relieve them: 


(ll. 1885-88) 
pet wes an cyning 
eghwees orleahtre, op pet hine yldo benam 
mezgenes wynnum, se pe oft manegum scod. 


Grendel is a punishment for his weakness,*® for pride requiring humilia- 
tion, unguarded overconfidence in apparent security, and consequent 
impotence in time of stress. 

In the first part of Beowulf, in contrast to Hropgar, Beowulf is making 
good use of his godly endowments.*’ But he falls ultimately, and in the 


% An explanation of the unity of Beowwf should help to explain such passages as (ll. 

168-169): 
no he pone gifstol gretan moste 
mappum for Metode, ne his myne wisse; 

because the difficulties are not those of manuscript illegibility or ultimately even of literal 
translation. I take this passage to mean: Grendel could not touch [harm, attack] the throne 
[Hropgar’s], the [national] treasure, because he lacked the Lord’s permission, although 
he didn’t know that (but his mind did not know it; cp. 1. 2672). That is to say, although 
Grendel could distress Hropgar and Denmark, inhabiting their rich hall on dark nights 
and paralyzing their army, he could not, because the Lord would not let him, utterly de- 
stroy Denmark, whose wealth (more than Geatland’s) was her strength and still sufficient 
to maintain the nation. Sent by God, Beowulf was coming to the rescue, although of course 
the brutish Grendel knew nothing of God’s intentions toward himself or Beowulf. Since 
nations as well as heroes are subject to wyrd, analogous situations are suggested elsewhere 
in Beowulf. The Frankish expedition and Onela’s attack upon Heardred were nearly dis- 
astrous, but in each case Geatland was still too strong to be subdued, and Beowulf conse- 
quently survived. Unfortunately, however, other translations of this passage also make 
sense as much in keeping with the philosophy of the poem. In politics any foe is heathen, 
particularly when a foreigner or rebel, and Hropgar could not very well serve the Lord with 
treasure, or show his love or gratitude, while he was being plundered daily or nightly. 
Either “he [Hropgar] could not serve the Lord with treasure, or show his love”’ or “he 
[Hropgar] could not distribute treasure from his throne on account of the Lord’s prohibi- 
tion” makes the same sense. For one serves the Lord with treasure by using it well on 
earth, which Grendel prevents, and Grendel is the Lord’s agent until Beowulf arrives. 

6 This conclusion is to recollect Grendel’s character and to read the cause from the effect. 

37 In contrast to Hropgar and the Danes, Beowulf the Geat is awake and ready with his 
strength even at night. Whereas Grendel is a scourage sent to whip the heedless Danes, 
Beowulf is a guard appointed by God to punish Grendel and so to avert that wyrd which 
the Danes had hitherto deserved. Though he could send thirty thanes to hell at once, 
Grendel could not therefore dispatch Beowulf without God’s high permission (1. 706). 
Beowulf contrasts himself with the Danes, whom he rebukes in his battle-of-words with 
Unferp. He even contrasts himself with the unguarded sleeping Honscio, a Geat (1. 2089). 
And by his strength alone, Beowulf is consequently able to do what all the Danes toegther 
have failed to do (1. 940). In his innocence and godly strength, put to good use as evidenced 
by results (1. 1555) and therefore approved by God, Beowulf serves as an ally of wyrd and 
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last part is no less under the domination of fate than in the first part: 
the cause of his downfall must therefore be found in himself, as a man, 
and as a Hrepling or Waegmunding; and it must be read in part from the 
event, since that is the philosophy of the poem. Yet this event is two- 
sided, for both Beowulf and the dragon are killed. And the last part of 
Beowulf is more difficult to read than the first for five special reasons. 
The basic situation is not clear.** There are two fabulous creatures in- 
volved, each with its conventional or artistic as well as its historical 





of God (Il. 381, 665, 696, 734, 1056). While Geatland is united as it is under the Hreplings, 
while its unity is unmenaced by blood-relatives like Hropulf or Eadgils or by relatives-in- 
law like those of Ingeld-FreawaruorOffa-Dryp, while its chiefs are watchful against dissen- 
sion as Hygelac was when he allowed Haebcyn to mount the Geatish throne or as Beowulf 
was when he refused to usurp Heardred’s place there, while they are looking forward to the 
public good and their thanes are consequently alert to save and preserve them as Eofor 
and Wulf were in the interests of the Hreplings (cp. Weohstan)—while Geatland is united 
in contrast to Denmark or Sweden, while Beowulf is consequently watchful, Beowulf’s 
strength avails, the strength of thirty men, of a nation, approved by God, the doomer. 
*8 Two main difficulties rise in the way of our reading Beowulf easily, our want of exact 
knowledge of early Scandinavian history and the practical necessity we are under to read 
more literally than we were intended to read. Neither the internal situation in Geatland nor 
the international complications are quite clear. It seems reasonably obvious to me that 
Waegmundings and Hreplings battled for the succession to Heardred’s throne; and it is 
probable that a Waegmunding succeeded Heardred immediately, partly as a result of 
Onela’s influence, and kept the Geatish nation intact fora while. But it is not clear to which 
group the treasure belonged, nor is it clear what were the motives for distributing it. 
Presumably the treasure is part of the national resources of the Geats: it dates back one 
thousand years, interminably. Presumably it belonged to the Hreplings, since it is heathen, 
since its owner is dead, and since it was hoarded during all their reigns, for three hundred 
years. But it may have belonged to the ancestors of the Waegmundings. And presumably 
either Eadgils, urging the Hrepling group fatally to fight the Waegmundings and other 
followers of Onela, or else Weohstan and Wiglaf, returning from Sweden and displacing the 
Hreplings, reviving an old feud, brought about the robbery of the hoard. But the difficulties 
are still many, since the Geats as a nation are represented by Beowulf rather than by 
Waegmunding or a Hrepling. The Geat ruler’s motives in distributing the wealth are there- 
fore not clear. He may have tried therewith to reéstablish a single Scandinavian empire, 
assuming there had been one. He may have received more revenue than could possibly be 
used and so have upset balances. He may simply have robbed the dead without God’s high 
permission, He may, in short, have robbed peer to pay peasant or he may have robbed peri 
to pay peer. At any rate, he sacrificed national strength for national wealth, creating fac- 
tions. As for the international complications—Professor Malone has suggested that even- 
tually, because of Eadgils’s marriage with Yrsa, Hropulf and Eadgils became allies. After 
Heoroweard’s death, which followed apparently soon after Hropulf’s, little is known of 
Danish affairs. But, before, it seems reasonable to imagine that Hropulf’s followers re- 
sented Geatish influence, just as it seems also reasonable to suppose that Eadgils, with a 
brother to avenge on the Waegmundings, joined these Danish radicals against pro- 
Hropgar-Hrepric Geats. Under a Waegmunding, the Geats are left with the Heoroweard 
or Hrepric faction in Denmark and with the Onela~Waegmunding faction in Geatland and 
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or connotative character to account for.*® In their historical characters, 
moreover, Beowulf and the dragon conflict or overlap, Beowulf repre- 
senting the Geats (Waegmunding and Hrepling) ideally united, the 
dragon representing them really in their disintegration.*® One has to 
talk of Beowulf as though he were an actual person, whereas he is 
actually only a representative of a principle.“ Finally, since Beowulf is 
a hero, his fault is obscured almost into a virtue.” 


Sweden, possibly opposed by a Hrepling group. This alignment is consistent, Hropgar, 
Onela, and Beowulf being good kings, with Waegmundings being patronized by the Swed- 
ish Onela just as Ecgbeow-Beowulf was patronized by Hropgar. If Beowulf has any con- 
nection with Bjarki, however, it is also conceivable that Heardred’s successor, married to 
Hrut, making common cause with the Danes against Bards or Swedes, was forced to join 
Hropulf finally to resist an invasion by Swedes and Geats under Heoroweard and, at a 
distance, Eadgils. Hropgar’s gifts to Beowulf may even mean that Hropgar thereby puts 
Beowulf before Heoroweard as a possible remote successor to the Danish throne. As repre- 
sentative of the Geats, the dual nature of Beowulf, Waegmunding and Hrepling, makes 
conclusion now impossible? It is enough for our purposes, at any rate, that in fighting 
the dragon, apart from the treasure involved, Beowulf is fighting almost against himself 
to preserve Geatish peace and prosperity, and the means are unusual for him. Even in the 
rise of the Geats to prosperity, however, as indicated by Onela’s patronage of Beowulf 
and Wiglaf’s succession to him, it is notable that the Swedes like their sword play an 
ironic réle. 

** That is to say, an historical situation is described by means of conventions. The treas- 
ure, for example, is 1000 years old. It has been hoarded by the dragon for 300 years. It is 
deposited in a battlefield by the last of a race or dynasty; it constitutes a monument to the 
dead. It is heathen. And it is cursed. All these characteristics are conventions. A battle- 
field is sacred whether it is a scene of an early baronial war (between Waegmunding and 
Hrepling), of a rebellion of early Geats from an original Scandinavian empire, or of a re- 
bellion of Geats from a single people like the Eruli, originally inhabiting Geatland. Again, 
a hoarded treasure is not necessarily cursed: God may give Sigemund a sword for gaining 
such treasure. But this hoard is cursed conventionally. Robbing the dead of their treas- 
ures is dishonoring their “external soul,” as awful as grave-rifling (it amounts to that!). 
The hoard is cursed because it is heathen. It is also cursed because it has been in disuse, 
because it has economic significance. Finally, it is cursed because the death of Beowulf 
proves it is cursed. There is noconflict between the conventional, economic, and philosophic 
characteristics of the hoard. There is only a proper identification of an idea with conven- 
tional reality to make a good story. 

«© Gogmagog must always be stronger than either Gog or Magog. To the extent that 
both represent Geats, Beowulf and the dragon are fighting against themselves. Beowulf 
cannot therefore rely only on his bare strength, since figuratively part of it is in the dragon. 

‘@ When one speaks of Beowulf’s fault, consequently, one is speaking of the Geats’s fault, 
which may be that of the Hreplings in allowing unwatchfully treasure to be hoarded, of 
Waegmunding in heedlessly desiring it for its own sake, or of the Geats generally in being 
carelessly surprised by its discovery. 

® Unlike Hropulf or Eadgils or Heremod, Beowulf can boast that he has not been in- 
strumental in killing his kinsmen (ll. 2179, 2741). Unlike Hropgar, although he also grows 
old, Beowulf himself stands up to fight the invading monster, relying upon no ally (1. 2494) 
although he has allies. Unlike possibly Finn, Hengest, or Ingeld, Hropulf or Eadgils, 
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Beowulf, nevertheless, practically acknowledges his weakness.“ And 
four groups of evidence show that he has an Achilles’s heel as well as a 
Samson’s strength: Hropgar’s sermon;“ the historical episodes; the 
theme of the poem as a whole; and the dragon, its hoard, and Beowulf’s 
fight with it. Beowulf’s fault is partly that like a1 the Hreplings he al- 
lows treasure to lie useless and partly that in his unguardedness he can 
be surprised by the raging dragon. In short, his fault is originally similar 
to Hropgar’s, a result of overconfident pride and careless sloth leading 
to a debasement of the Geats. This aspect of his fault is Beowulf’s as a 
Hrepling descended from Hreplings or as a Waegmunding—as Wiglaf 
sees clearly enough, immediate effects often have remote unnoticed 
causes. Compared with Hrobpgar’s fault, the shrillest, newest note in the 
description of Beowulf’s is upon avarice, preferring national wealth to 
national strength and immortality, and properly punished by a conven- 
tional monstrous miser. This aspect of the fault is more peculiarly 
Beowulf’s own, and as such draws forth criticism even from Wiglaf and 
his herald. 





Beowulf has sworn no false oaths (1. 2738). And unlike Hygelac, it is his virtue that he 
stayed at home and cared for his own (ll. 2736-38) in Scandinavia. The existence of a flaw 
in his personal or political character is revealed only in his old age and made bearable partly 
because of the inscrutability of God. He desires the wealth for his people, not for himself. 
Finally, he attacks the dragon bravely alone. 

* Beowulf is ominous when he realizes that he will not be able to rely only upon his own 
strength in his battle with the dragon (cp. Il. 2180-83), and he tells us implicitly that it 
has been sent by God, who decrees Beowulf’s death in fighting it, wrathful at the breaking 
of an old law which the hero of the poem is naturally not very explicit in defining (1. 2329). 

“ After prophesying that Beowulf’s strength will be felt and praised geond widwegas, 
Hropgar warns Beowulf against proud overconfidence and the unexpected approach of 
the enemy by night and against sloth and the consequent non-distribution of rings and 
loss of heroic character. During the early part of his career Beowulf aided the Danes, 
fought with Hygelac against the Franks, and avenged Heardred upon Onela. But the 
latter part of that career appears to have been passed inactively till the surprise attack 
of the dragon roused Geatland, and the effect of this luxurious inactivity, answering Hrop- 
gar’s prophecies, is evident in the facts that a base fellow first surprises the Geats by dis- 
covering the dragon and that Beowulf’s berserkers turn cowardly at a critical moment. The 
Geats should certainly have been on guard, for there were many more or less obvious 
reasons for the development of factions among them. Beowulf’s companions should have 
been loyal, for they had sworn to be so. And Beowulf should have been wiser than his 
predecessors, having been warned. The dr2gon, specializing in burning buildings rather 
than killing people, ruining Geatland’s prosperity at its core, nevertheless surprises the 
Geats, and partly because of its and Beowulf’s nature, partly because of the complementary 
cowardice of Beowulf’s men, destroys the pritiges manna megencreft. 

* Since in detail Beowulf is a symphony of variations, for example, one expects the last 
part to be a variation upon the first. And if Beowulf is unified at all, one expects, not only 
that Hropgar’s sermon will prove significant, but also that the philosophy of the poem will 
be carried to its logical applied conclusion. 
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In truth (Il. 3074-75): 


Nes he goldhwete gearwor hefde 
agendes est zr gesceawod. 


First Beowulf relied unwatchfully and overconfidently upon his strength, 
or the reputation of it, allowing heathen treasure secretly to be lodged 
useless. Then he distrusted that strength, preferring wealth to it as a 
benefit to his people, robbing Peter to pay Paul. Had he not been gold- 
valiant he had been surer to get the bequest of the original (not God) 
owner by first examining its nature (the owner’s disposition respecting 
it). Perhaps then Beowulf might have been able to retain his full 
strength and, by relying upon it and consequently by first seeing that a 
nation’s wealth is dependent, not upon its gold, but upon its unity, and 
by so coéperating with God again, Beowulf might have been able actually 
to attain the treasure from which only God (1. 3054), the doomer, could 
remove the curse. The event, the death of both Beowulf and the dragon, 
alone informs Wiglaf that, though Beowulf’s cause against the dragon 
was just, his attitude toward the treasure was wrong and the treasure 
was therefore cursed. Factions must be squelched, but the causes of 
them must not be allowed to create new factions. National wealth is not 
necessarily national strength, and the ultimately useless, needless, fatal 
dissipation of Beowulf’s and Geatland’s pritiges manna megencreft 
marks the end of Geatland in its liability to attack by Franks and 
Swedes, and leaves another old, unhappy, far-off land only a name to 
be sung of. 

The poet’s philosophy is somewhat gnomic. But it escapes the com- 
monplace by being followed to its inevitable conclusion, just as it 
almost escapes exposition like apocalypses because the poet was trying 
to reconcile irreconcilables and was therefore under the necessity of 
speaking in riddles or fables and because he was an artist and therefore 
under the necessity of dealing in concrete realities. Milton tempered his 
free-will with election and fore-knowledge. In Beowulf it is tempered by 
inevitable growing-old and by the fateful inscrutability of God and wyrd, 
so that Beowulf himself, however much he may suspect, may not surely 
know before the event whether or not his cause is just. It would be too 
much to say that the poet was a great thinker, that he solved any 
moral or political problem, or even that he was an original thinker. But 
he was consistent, and he manipulated his materials purposefully, 
accepting a more or less conventional scheme of things which, in spite 
of its conventionality, gives depth, breadth, pointedness, or vitality to 
his poem. 

The poet was a greater artist than he was a thinker. Beowulf is united. 
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The first part exalts the Geats by contrasting their strength with the 
weakness of the Danes: it is a god-given magencreft pritiges manna. 
The last part describes the fall of the Geats from causes similar to those 
which occasioned the weakness of the Danes. In both parts, these causes 
materialize in destructive monsters. A brief middle part points the theme, 
looking forward and backward like an interlude, particularly in the 
Ingeld-Freawaru, Offa-Dryp, Hygelac-Hygd episodes, but also in a 
contrast between the attitudes of Hropulf toward Hropgar, Eadgils 
toward Onela, and Beowulf toward Hygelac. The episodes give character 
to conventional, connotative creatures, the Grendel monsters, the drag- 
on, and the Samsonian Beowulf. These fabulous beings are dominated 
by the fatalism of the poem. And so, it illustrates a peculiarly catholic 
philosophy which pervades the poem, dominates it, and gives it both 
consistency and vitality. Nations and principles within them, embodied 
in fabulous creatures, are controlled by the poem’s theme-fate, God. 
Structurally Beowulf is an elaborate symphony of variations, beginning 
in the kenning, including the episodes and beastly monsters, and cul- 
minating in the last part, which is a variation upon the first. 


PAGEANT-DRAMA 


The philosophy of Beowulf is too gnomic for it to be regarded with 
Paradise Lost as primarily a philosophical poem. Its history is too epi- 
sodic for it to be regarded as a chronicle. And to the extent that its 
monsters are either conventional or connotative, they are, on the one 
hand, too controlled by the poem’s fatalism and, on the other hand, too 
epic in their significance for Beowulf to be regarded as merely a fable. 
Epic though it is in its materials, moreover, its method is not narrative. 
Beowulf was evidently intended to be pageant—drama. 

The poet’s method throughout Beowulf is dramatically visual or de- 
scriptive rather than expository or narrative. A part of the description of 
Beowulf’s fight with Grendel (ll. 762-769) illustrates this method. Out- 
side Heorot, the Danes are about to be terrified by the gryreleop of the 
doomed monster. Inside, Grendel and Beowulf are tearing the hall to 
pieces so that finally only the roof and the supports will be left intact. 


Mynte se mera, per he meahte swa, 
widre gewindan.... 

Det wes geocor sip, 
pet se hearmscapa to Heorute ateah! 
Dryhtsele dynede; Denum eallum wearb, 
ceasterbuendum, cenra gehwylcum, 
eorlum ealuscerwen. 
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The situation here is exciting, at the very climax of the fight. But the 
poet does not make the excitement one of suspense—he readily antici- 
pates the outcome of the fight. The excitement is entirely one of situa- 
tion, of a sudden shift from one interested group to the other, a shift so 
sudden that it must have been indicated theatrically by the performer. 
Grendel wants to get out of the hall. This is the effect of the battle upon 
him. But we are told at once that he will not get away unscathed, that 
it was a sorry journey which brought him to Heorot this time—he’ll be 
the sicker for it! Having anticipated the effects of the fight upon Grendel, 
the poet remembers the listening, frightened Danes outside. They are 
scared now, but this fight is going to mean a lot of drinking, a dispensing 
of ale for all those Danes, burgers and heroes, every “‘bold” man of them! 
For there is going to be a joyous celebration of Beowulf’s victory.“ 


One of the descriptions of the robbing of the hoard is also dramatic. The theme of this 
particular version of the theft is its effects (Il. 2287-90): 
Da se wyrm onwoc, wroht wes geniwad; 
stonc pa efter stane, stearcheort onfand 
feondes fotlast; he to forp gestop 
dyrnan crefte dracan heafde neah. 


First we are told of the ultimate effect of the raping of the hoard: strife is occasioned 
among the Geats. Then we are told of the immediate effect of the discovery of the theft 
upon the dragon. It smelled about for the robber and finally located the enemy’s foot- 
prints. By a natural, but sudden, transition, we are told of the immediate effect of the rob- 
bery on the thief. Yet undoomed, but frightened, he sneaked away, sneaked past the very 
head of the sleeping wyrm. In this pictorial drama, it is notable that the narrative sequence 
of events is almost precisely reversed. The passage is not narrative, but purely drama of 
situation. The descriptions of the viewing of Grendel’s hand also illustrate the dramatic 
qualities of Beowulf, the poet’s interest in effects upon observers and his visualization of 
the situation. The most terrific part of the fight with Grendel was his attempt to get out 
of the hall alive, so great a struggle that, though the frame of the building remained intact 
like the roof, the walls were swipe tobrocen, eal inneweard irenbendum fast, heorras tohlidene 
(ll. 999-1002), it being necessary to put Heorot in order again before the celebration of 
Beowulf’s victory could take place (Il. 991-994). The morning after the fight, then, there 
are two significant tokens of its fierceness, the arm and the sound roof of the hall rising 
above the skeleton frame (1. 835), all the rest of the building being disordered. When Hrop- 
gar comes to Heorot, its roof and the arm beneath it testify graphically to the strength of 
both Grendel and Beowulf. Unferp sees the same two tokens (ll. 980-983) exactly as 
Hropgar sees them. 

Da wes swigra secg, sunu Ecglafes, 

on gylpesprece gupgeweorca, 

sippan «pelingas eorles crefte 


ofer heanne hrof hand sceawedon. . . . 
The hand was still under the roof; that is, so to speak, in the wall-less hall. The use of ofer 
(1983), like a disjunctive use of “and,” is idiomatic, but the idiom survives in such a phrase 
as “passing a bill over a veto” and it seems natural when one considers Old English usages 
of the word. L. 983 is most easily translated as “they saw the hand in addition to the roof,” 
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Beowulf, then, is neither a courtesy book for princes, being too self- 
contained for that, nor an anthology of curiosities, being too unified and 
purposeful for that. Though epic in form and matter, it is analogous to 
Troilus and Cressida or Hamlet, Prometheus Unbound or Samson Agon- 
istes, an Early-English, highly cultured equivalent for drama. 

This fact is of considerable importance as far as the unity of Beowulf 
is concerned. For though the poem is ultimately narrative in effect, epic 
in materials, and Christian in thought, the poet was an artist rather than 
a story-teller, an historian, or a philosopher. The historical background, 
the fatalistic doctrine, and the rather naive connotative monsters are 
integral, organic parts of the poem’s unity and vitality. But in addition 
to them, there is a buoyancy, a movement, a speediness, liveliness or 
lifeliness not to be explained by these elements*’ or even by the infinite 
care with which the variations are symphonized through phrase and 
clause, episode and part-division of the poem, a buoyancy better felt 
than explained in William Ellery Leonard’s translation, a ballad- 
dramatic quality which one is likely to miss in Gummere’s slow-moving 
translation or in line-by-line laborious readings of the poem in Old 
English. This fateful exuberance pervading Beowulf, I believe, is an ef- 
fect of its pageant-dramatic qualities. It made the poem fit entertain- 
ment for barons and kings. 

ArtTHurR E. Du Bots 


Baltimore, Maryland 





ofer being used as in the very common phrase ofer Jaet. But this translation does not fully 
render ofer, which commonly means “among” or “amidst,” as (Il. 2298-99) se pe nes 
gerad .. . segde ofer ealle or (Fates of the A., 1. 15) Ge neh ge feor is bin nama halig, wuldre 
gewlitigad ofer werbeoda. Ofer is used in this sense particularly when the slighter, but more 
potent thing is likely to be lost in the midst of a group of the same thing or among larger 
things, but which nevertheless centers attention: thus, sum (s@da) feoll ofer stanscyligean. 
Hence, ofer has something of the force of “in spite of,” and is commonly used to denote 
“contrary to” or “in spite of” in phrases like the following in Caedmon and elsewhere: 
ofer Godes est, ofer his willan, ofer drikines word, ofer witena dom, ofer meotodes bibod, etc. 
In 1. 983, consequently, ofer means almost “‘in spite of,” having at the same time the con- 
notation of “in the midst of” or “in addition to.” The hand was visible in spite of (in the 
midst of, or beneath) the larger roof, also a great and curious testimony to the fierceness 
of the combat. This usage is comparable to that in 1. 2724, he ofer benne sprac. 

«’ When it came to the historical background, obviously the poet was something of a 
pedant, as his probably apt allusions to Hereic, Swerting, and others indicate. The effect 
of this pedantry was, on the whole, good, for it counteracted a tendency to abstraction 
which outcrops in Hropgar’s sermon. 


































XXII 


THE DATE AND HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF 
THE OWL AND THE NIGHTINGALE 


NE present-day student of that fascinating product of English 

medievalism, The Owl and the Nightingale, concludes his survey of 
the so-called “modern phase of discussion” of its problems with mingled 
approval and dissent. Hearty appreciation of the range and resourceful- 
ness of the recent contributions of two American scholars to our knowl- 
edge of the sources and background of the poem contends with an ever- 
deepening conviction of the futility of their arguments in favor of an 
earlier date and environment than any hitherto suggested. May a 
persistent heretic in the face of their somewhat differing opinions cite 
first specific reasons for the rejection of these and then give his own 
grounds for yet another conclusion? 

The dating of our notable débat of birds rests chiefly upon the lines 
(1091-92): 

Pat underyat be King Henri: 

Jesus his soule do merci! 
Until 1919, the date of an interesting article by Henry B. Hinckley,' 
scholars recognized this petition as a prayer for the dead and inferred 
that the poem was written after the death of Henry II in 1189. Mr. 
Hinckley argued that “‘we do not lack prayers for the souls of the living”’ 
and that “numerous authors conclude compositions with a prayer either 
for their own souls or for those of their readers or by requesting the 
reader to pray for the author’s soul.” He pointed to the endings of 
Havelok, Sawles Ward, An Orison of Our Lord and the Poema Morale. 
“The idea that Henry II or his son Henry was dead when the nightingale 
prayed for his soul is utterly without foundation.” Ten years later? 
Hinckley waved aside Atkins’ objection* that “prayer for the soul is 
always prayer for a deceased person” and he indicated “‘many examples 
of prayers of the living for their souls’ welfare and salvation.” He even 
went so far as to suggest that “prayer for the soul of the king was in 
England generally for the reigning monarch.” 

It is significant that Kathryn Huganir, who accepts Hinckley’s con- 
clusion that The Owl and the Nightingale was written before Henry II’s 
death, protests his premises.‘ 

1 Mod. Phil., xvi, 247 f. 2 PMLA, xutv (1929), 329 f. 

5 The Owl and the Nightingale (1922), p. xxxv. 

* The Owl and the Nightingale, Sources, Date, Author, University of Pennsylvania Dis- 
sertation (1931), pp. 76f. 
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His examples classified into prayers or requests for prayers for the writer or 
reader of a book, prayers for both soul and body of the living and other prayers 
for the souls of living persons . . . do not give effective aid to his argument, do 
not clinch his point in the specific relation called for. 


Her obvious objection is that “none of Hinckley’s illustrations take the 
form of ‘Jesus his soule do mercy’ or its variants.”” (One may add that 
they are nearly all in the first person.) Yet she does not repair the fatal 
defect. Her own examples of medieval prayers for mercy to the living, 
so far from including the formula with which we have to do, nowhere 
make specific mention of the soul either before or after death. Why not 
ring the changes on the fifty-first psalm? Mr. Hinckley, indeed, ignores 
not merely the function but the very existence of one of the most fre- 
quent of medieval formulas’ 


I do not know what Atkins (in his edition) means by the “form of benediction,” 
nor does he present any evidence that the form was used exclusively for the 
dead. 


This alleged omission I shall seek to supply. 

“The modern phase of the inquiry” has been attained through modern 
misapprehension of the attitude of the Middle Ages to forms of prayer 
for the soul. Let us substitute for recent opinion with its scant foundation 
the convincing evidence of medieval documents. Older modes of inter- 
cession are well illustrated by the close of The Pricke of Conscience, 
formerly attributed to Richard Rolle: 


Pray for him (the author) specially that it drie, 
That, if he lyf, God save him harmless. 

And mayntene his lyf in alle gudeness; 

And if he be ded, als falles kyndely, 

God of his soule haf mercy 

And bryng it til pat blisful place 

Whar endeles joyes and solace, etc. 


And Sir Thomas Malory makes this fine ending: 


I pray you all gentylmen and gentilwymmen that rede this booke of Arthur and 
his knyghts from the begynnynge to the endynge praye for me while I am on 
lyve that God send me good delyverance, and, when I am deed, I praye you all 
praye for my soule. 


(How great his need of such intercession recent research has shown!) 
These are typical examples of the medieval method: during the person’s 
lifetime to pray for his bodily and spiritual welfare and his happy ending, 


* PMLA, xutv (1929), 329. 
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and after his death to pray for God’s mercy on his soul.* Miss Huganir’s 
examples of the prayer for the King’s safety follow, she will be interested 
to know, the liturgical tradition which we meet in the York Manual:’ 
“Domine salvos fac regem, reginam et principem.’’ Or, in its English 
form, “‘And ye shall pray hertily for our leggh lord, Kynge of Ingelond 
and for our lady the Queene, and for our prynce whom Crist save gostly, 
etc.” “God save (hold) the King!’”’ was in the mouths of men in the 
twelfth century.® 

Now to the prayer raised for monarch or subject in the power of death, 
“God have mercy on his soul,” in its many variations and uses. We meet 
it everywhere among the “‘Hic jacets” of the dead. From many epitaphs 
I select a few. Here are two from Camden:? that to John, Duke of Bed- 
ford, son of Henry IV, in the Cathedral Church of Rouen, “Dieu face 
pardon a son ame!”’; and the English inscription to Margaret, Countess 
of Shrewsbury, St. Paul’s, London, “On whose soule the Lord have 
mercy!” And, if we cross the Thames to John Gower’s tomb in St. 
Saviour’s: 

O bone Jesu, fait ta mercy 
Al alme dont le corp gist icy. 

Likewise among the Memorials of Fountains Abbey:'® “Sire Robert de 
Clyderhow, persona de Wygan, gist ici—Dieu de sa alme ait verray 
mercy!’’ Or turn to the Memorials of Ripon:" “James Stanley, somtyme 
Buyshype of Ely, March 22, 1514—upon whose soul (and all Christian 
soules) Jhesu have mercy.” Villon in L’Epitaphe (en forme de ballade) 
pictures his end on the gibbet at Montfaucon: 


Nous sommes mors, ame ne nous harie, 
Mais priez Dieu que tous nous vueille absoudre. 


* The distinction between prayers for the living and those for the dead is well illustrated 
in the directions concerning the religious exercises of the community at Ewelme established 
by Thomas Chaucer’s son-in-law and daughter, the Duke and Duchess of Suffolk in 1437 
(Martin B. Ruud, Thomas Chaucer, 1926, p. 123): “The mayster, if he be present , or the 
teacher of grammer or the minister or one of the brothers shall openli and distinctly say in 
Englissh tong duryng the lyves of our seide soverayne lord and of us both, ‘God save in 
body and soule our Soverayne Lord the Kyng, my lord William Duke of Suffolk, my lady 
Alyce Duchess of Suffolk his wife our founders,’ etc. And after the dessesse of our soverayne 
lord and of us both . . . one of them shall say in Englissh tong, ‘God have mercy of the 
soule of the noble prince Kyng Harry the Sext and of the soules of my lord William, sum 
tyme Duke of Suffolk and my lady Alice Duchess of Suffolke his wife our fyrst founders and 
of theyr fadyr and modyr soules and all cristen soules . . .” 

7 Surtees Society, 63 (1874), p. 224. 

8 N.E.D., citation from Giraldus Cambrensis, Rolls Series, 21, vim, 180. 

* Remaines, ed. 1637, pp. 383-384. 

18 Surtees Society (1876), 11, 168. 

1 Surtees Society (1888), 11, 108. 
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The formula is ever present not only in epitaphs but in prayers for the 
dead. The York Manual, which survives in manuscripts of the fourteenth 
and early fifteenth centuries,” offers copious illustrations: ““Exsequiae 
Defunctorum (p. 65): Quaesumus, Domine, pro tua pietate, miserere 
animae famulae tuae, etc.’’; “‘“Miserere, quaesumus, Domine, animabus 
benefactorum nostrorum defunctorum, etc.” And that bidding prayer 
for the souls of all the faithful dead, which is found in many English 
versions,” after an enumeration of the souls of kith and kin, concludes: 


all the soules that bydes the great mercy of Almighty God in the bitter peynes 
of Purgatory that God for his great mercy relees them of theyr peyne, if it be his 
blessed wyll. 


For these was instituted in the tenth century the celebration of All Souls 
Day (November 2), the Commemoration of the Faithful Departed. 
Among the masses and bidding prayers for the souls of dead men such a 
form as this, ‘‘Ye shall pray speciale for the soules for whych ye have had 
any gode by yefte or qwest, whereby that ye have your lyvynge and your 
sustenance.” (York Manual, 225), shows conclusively that the busy 
prayers of Chaucer’s Clerk “for the soules of hem that yaf him wherwith 
to scoleye”’ (A. 300), are petitions not for the living, as Mr. Hinckley 
thinks, but for the dead. It is significant that the very line, “And bisily 
gan for the soules preye” seems a reminiscence of Troilus, 1v, 1174,— 
“And pitously gan for the soule preye,” the hero’s petition for the sup- 
posedly dead Criseyde. Chantries founded by wills’ provide for the 
singing of divine service “for the souls of the testator and his kinsmen” 
(Chaucer’s “‘chaunterie for soules’’), but those established in the lifetime 
of the donor emphasize the distinction between two kinds of prayer— 


12 Surtees Society, 63 (1874). 

8 York Manual, pp. 127 (York), 222 (Sarum), 225 (London) Lay Folk’s Mass Book, 
E.E.T.S., 71, p. 72. 

4 In the Fifty Earliest English Wills (1387-1439), printed by Furnivall, Z.£.7.S., 1882, 
the testator follows usually the convention of bequeathing his or her soul “to God Al- 
mighty and to the Virgin and to all the fair company of heaven” or, as in the will of John 
Olney of Weston (p. 47), “to the mercy of the mightful Jesus”; and then, as in the will of 
Lady Alice West (pp. 6-7), of devoting large sums of money to masses and prayers “for 
my lord’s soul and mine and for all Christian souls” (the dead) and “for the estate of my 
son aforesaid and Joan his wife and her children (the living).’” Hence the vehement protests 
of sixteenth-century reformers like Philip Stubbes, cited in Furnivall’s “Foreword” to the 
Wills, pp. xii-xiii, against “the giving by men and women of the greatest part of their 
goods and lands to priests, monks and friars, to the end that they may pray for them when 
they are dead, to say masses, trentals, diriges, de profundis, ladies psalters . . . that their 
souls and the souls of all their friends, parents, kindred and alliance shall not only be re- 
lieved but clearly delivered out of the pains of purgatory, etc.”” Requiem masses for the re- 
pose of souls are still constantly sung in the Church of Rome. 
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for instance, the foundation of the Suffolks at Ewelme (supra), and that 
of Lord Scrope of Masham!'® 

for two chaplains to pray for the good estate of himself, Elizabeth his mother, 
Elizabeth his wife, and his uncle, Mr. William le Scrope; and also for the souls 
of John late Lord le Scrope and Marjory his wife. 


In the York Fabric Rolls just cited, prayers for ““God’s mercy upon the 
soul” are the substance of the obituaries. In seeking to link the tradi- 
tional death-formula with the name of King Henry, when he is still in 
manhood’s prime vigor, Mr. Hinckley and Miss Huganir display un- 
wittingly the mortuary humor of Matthew Merygreeke chanting the 
mock requiem of the living Roister Doister (1, iii, 49) :— 

God have mercie on your soule, ah good gentleman, 

That er ye should thus dye for an unkinde woman! 


and adding for good measure the Placebo dilexi and Dirige with which 
“God have mercy on the Soul,” is linked in “Offices for the Dead” in 
Primer and Mass Book. 

The formula is often associated in the pages of literature and history 
with the very fact of death. We meet it in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle at 
the end of the annal narrating (1087) the passing of William the Con- 
queror: 

Se zlmihtiga God cypz his soule mildheortnisse, 
And do him his synna forgifenesse. 


And again as the finis of the Itinerarum Regis Ricardi, which closes 
with the death of Coeur de Lion in 1199:"* 

Explicit Itinerarium Peregrinorum et Gesta Regis Ricarde, cujus animae pro- 
pitietur pietas ejus qui neminem vult perire, Salvator mundi Jesus Christus.” 


Every reader of the Chanson de Roland recalls the death of Aude the 
Fair: 

[Alde] pert la color, chiet as piez Charlemagne; 

Sempre est morte: Dieus ait merci de l’aneme! 


Chaucer offers many examples: 


Out of this world this King Aella he hente, 
For whom Custance hath ful gret hevinesse. 
Now let us preye god his soule blesse! (B 1144-46) 


% Fabric Rolls of York Minster, Surtees Society, 35 (1858), p. 301. 

16 Stubbs, Memorials of Richard, Rolls Series, 38, 1, 450. 

17 And as the soul of Henry II is in question, one recalls Jocelin of Brakeland’s record, yi 
in his Chronicle, Arnold, Memorials of St. Edmund’s Abbey, Rolls Series, 96, 1, 250, after 3 
the king’s death in 1189 that “Queen Eleanor took from us a great gold chalice of the value ; 
of a thousand marks, and restored this same chalice to us for the good of the soul of King 
Henry her lord, who had originally given it to St. Edmund.” Royal generosity indeed! 
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My lord your fader (God his soule blesse!) 

And eek your moder of his gentilesse, 

Han in my house ybeen, to my gret ese. (B 4485 f) 
(The fox has the best reasons for vouching 

for the death of the parents of the cock.) 


He (Petrarch) is now deed and nailed in his cheste, 
I prey to God so yeve his soule reste! (E 29f) 
For ballad instances see A Gest of Robin Hode, st. 456, “Cryst have merci 
on his soule, / That dyed on the rode” and The Hunting of the Cheviot, 
st. 62, “‘ ‘God have merci on his soule,’ sayde King Harry, ‘Good Lord, 
yf py will it be!’ ” 
Then there is the most famous of all stanzas of the Golias tradition:'* 
Meum est propositum in taberna mori, 
Ubi vina proxima morientis ori; 
Tunc cantabunt letius angelorum chori: 
“Deus sit propitius isti potatori” 
From the ribaldry of Bishop Golias it is no long leap to the irony of 
“The Death of Dr. Swift’: 
The Dean is dead (pray what are trumps?), 
Then Lord have mercy on his soul! 
(Ladies, I’ll venture for the vole)— 


Now to the use of the death-formula, paralleling that in The Owl and 
the Nightingale, as a parenthesis to indicate that the person mentioned 
has passed from earth, like the ““quondam” of Latin, the ‘‘feu’”’ of French, 
the “late” or “lamented” of present-day English, the “‘selig’” of German 
(“Gott hab ihn selig!’’). Let us mark a number of parenthetical refer- 
ences to the mighty dead. First one or two Latin instances. Walter 
Map’s mention of a dead monk of Cluny (De Nugis Curialium t. xiv, 
“Anime illius misereatur Deus”) may be coupled with the allusion of 
Giraldus Cambrensis, v, 10, to Map himself, “‘cujus animae propitietur 
Deus.” The transcriber of the Hengwrt MS. 154 of The Canterbury 
Tales thus concludes his work: “Explicit narracio Rectoris et ultima 
inter narraciones hujus libri de quibus composuit Chaucer, cujus anime 
propicietur deus. Amen!” Ellesmere, Harley 1758 and Petworth employ 
the English form: “Here endeth the book of Tales of Canterbury com- 
piled by Geffroy Chaucer, of whose soul Jhesu Crist have mercye. 
Amen!” 


18 In “cantabunt angelorum chori” the author is pillaging the phrase of the formal service 
for the passing of souls (York Manual, p. 56). 

19 Although Hinckley admits, Mod. Phil., xvim, 258, that the context shows that Map 
was dead in 1210, when Giraldus wrote this, he refuses to read such an implication in the 
formula itself. 
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We should seek in vain for more convincing evidence of the posthu- 
mous character of the formula than we meet in the references to Chaucer 
during the century after his death (Caroline F. E. Spurgeon, Five Hun- 
dred Years of Chaucer Criticism, etc. 1925): 

Thomas Hoccleve in 1412 (p. 21): 
Pou were aqueynted with Chaucer pardee— 
God have his soule best of any wyght! 
My dere maister—god his soule quyte! 
O maister, maister, god pi soule reste! 


Lydgate, 1412-1420 (p. 25): 
And god I praye his soule bring in joie!** 


Unknown in 1440 (p. 45): 
Now thou [Chaucer] art go, thyn helpe I may not have, 
Wherfor to god I pray right specially, 
Syth thou art dede and buryde in thy grave, 
That on thy soule hym lyst to have mercy. 
[Notice the connotation of Syth] 


Caxton, 1483 (p. 61): 
This noble man, Geffery Chaucer... and I humbly beseche and praye you 


emonge your prayers to remember his soule, on whyche and on alle crysten 
soules I beseche almighty god to have mercy. Amen! 


The parenthetical coupling of the formula, as an equivalent for “late” 
or “lamented,” with the name of an English king (paralleling precisely 
the use in The Owl and the Nightingale) is perfectly illustrated by Cax- 
ton’s reference in his Envoy to Charles the Grete (1485)" to “the noble and 
most crysten kyng, our natural and soverayn lord, late of noble memory, 
Kyng Edward the fourth, on whos soule Jhesu have mercy!” Caxton’s 
conventional petition for the same king four years before in his lifetime* 
is as different from the death-formula as are the traditional prayers for 
the living which Hinckley and Miss Huganir mistakenly link with “God 
have mercy on his soul!’’: 


Our most dradde souverayne and naturel and lyege lord and most Cristen Kyng, 
Kyng Edward the Fourth—besechyng Almighty God to kepe, maytene and 


2° So Stephen Hawes of Lydgate himself at the close of the Passetime of Pleasure: “Of 
my mayster Lydgate to follow the trace / On whose soul I pray God have mercy.” 

™ Prologues and Epilogues of William Caxton, E.E.T.S. (1928), p. 98. 

2 Joinville’s Histoire de Saint Louis repeatedly links with the names of great ones who 
have gone the phrase “que Dieu absolve,” which Marzials (Everyman Edition) rightly 
renders, “whom God have in his mercy” or “to whom may God show mercy.” For English 
use of the phrase of absolution, “whom God assoile,” see Wright, Political Poems, u1, 131. 
* “Prohemye to Tullius of Olde Age”’ (1481), Prologues and Epilogues, p. 44. 
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graunte to hym longe lyf and prosperous and the accomplyshement of his hye 
and noble desyres. And after this short and transitorye lyf evirlastyng lyf and 
joye in heven. Amen! 


The startling lack-logic of Old Gobbo in The Merchant of Venice 
(11, ii, 67) half-way anticipates our scholars’ disregard of mortality: “I 
pray you, tell me, is my boy—God rest his soul!—alive or dead?” (which 
is to say, “‘Is my deceased son alive or dead?’’). The latest interpreters of 
The Owl and the Nightingale do not hint even this pious doubt. To them 
“King Henry, on whose soul may Jesus have mercy,” still reigns. The 
King is dead, long live the same King! Despite this thaumaturgy, the 
conclusion that Henry the Second was dead when the Nightingale prayed 
for his soul is established by the inevitable implication of the time- 
honored mortuary phrase.* 

The brood of Error is large. To bring the poem into Henry’s lifetime, 
in accord with the misinterpretation of the death-prayer, Mr. Hinckley, 
like Gadow and Wells, introduces into his text a nonce-usage. He reads, 
in line 1091, underwat for Cotton MS., underpat and translates, “King 
Henry knows that everything turned out to the Knight’s shame,” despite 
of potent arguments in favor of under3at (underyat), “discovered,” 
“perceived,” and against his coinage, namely: (1) The miswriting of 
pfor 5 or y as well as for p(w) elsewhere in the Cotton MS. (2) The read- 
ing of the Jesus MS. in this line, und’ yat (underyat). (3) The evidence of 
line 1055 (which, as Kenyon shows, Mod. Phil., xvut, 55-56, is “‘not 
merely a parallel passage to 1091, but is inseparably connected with it 
in the give and take of the two contestants’). There the Cotton MS. 
itself reads under3at and Jesus, underyat. (4) The frequency of under 3at 
(Bradley-Stratmann) and the non-appearance, in Middle-English or 
Anglo-Saxon, of preterite-present underwat, which Hinckley, following 
Bradley-Stratmann, seeks to support by “continental cognates.”” Why 
fashion a hapax to fit an obviously false theory of date, when the natural 
interpretation of under3at, “discovered,” “perceived,” is in keeping with 
the unimpeachable evidence of the formula? 

The contention of another rejector of this evidence, Miss Huganir, 
that Henry’s réle as a minister of retributive justice in the story of the 
knight and the nightingale is better adapted to a monarch still living at 
the time of the poem, is contradicted by the ever-recurring association of 


* Tt is significant that, unlike our resurrectionists, Walter Scott runs true to medieval 
form in Ivanhoe, chap. 1v: “And respecting language, I willingly hold communication in 
that spoken by my grandmother, Hilda of Middleham, who died in odor of sanctity little 
short, if we may presume to say so, of her glorious namesake, the blessed Saint Hilda of 
Whitby, God be gracious to her soul!” Variants of the mortuary formula are still common in 
the everyday speech of Catholic Ireland. 
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dead Henrys, Richards, Edwards, with the stuff of ballads and legends. 
Above all we must beware of treating the story of the knight’s cruelty to 
the bird, traditional in French and Latin forms, as authentic history, 
illustrating in the nemesis of the English version the great Angevin 
King’s regard for forest laws! “The late King Henry” is merely the 
deus ex machina of folk and fairy tale, of romance and Arabian Night— 
a Caliph Haroun, who distributes rewards and punishments with a 
large hand. 

The statement of our poet (905-910), that nightingales do not sing 
in Ireland, Scotland, Norway, Galloway, need not reflect, as Mr. 
Hinckley seems to think, his own observation, but may be derived from 
easily accessible passages in Giraldus Cambrensis and Alexander 
Neckam.* Mr. Hinckley’s prepossession with 1176, a dozen years and 
more before King Henry’s death made possible the prayer for mercy on 
his soul, leads him to give the Owl poet precedence in time over older 
contemporaries.” In a later article he continues to declare :?” 


Master Nicholas is the first writer to mention the absence of the nightingale from 
Scotland and Ireland—-a point which more than any other gives him importance 
as a scientific man, a modest but real place in the history of zoélogy. He had 
learned the fact apparently during this recent visit to the countries mentioned, 
partly during the nightingale season from the latter part of April to September. 


All that is more than doubtful. Our poet wrote after 1189, the date of 
Henry II’s death—how long after, we shall seek to determine—and, 
without stirring from home, may readily have drawn from Giraldus 
Cambrensis, whose Topographia Hiberniae was composed in 1186 and 
1187 and then recited by him in three successive days before a long- 
suffering audience at Oxford; and from Neckam, whose De Naturis 
Rerum was probably written after his return from Paris to England in 
1187, since it mentions (Bk. 1, Chap. 11) “some of his most important and 
largest works, such as the Corrogationes Promethei;” and before 1199, 
when “‘it is quoted by John of Bromton, who concludes his chronicle with 
the accession of King John” (see Wright’s Preface to Neckam, Rolls 
Series, 34, pp. xiii-xiv). That he was directly indebted to Neckam Pro- 
fessor Atkins (Edition, 1922, p. Ixviii) thinks ‘‘most probable,”’ (later 
“unmistakable”), and I find many indications of borrowing. The author 
of The Oul and the Nightingale overlooks nothing that is essential in 


% Miss Huganir, p. 99, notes these parallels, but, believing in the priority of our poet, she 
regards him asa debtor not to the Anglo-Latinists but to the general knowledge possessed 
by men of his time. Giraldus, Topography of Ireland, 1, xviii, marks the non-appearance of 
nightingales in Ireland, and Neckham, De Naturis Rerum, 1, 5-1, their avoidance of cold 
countries, 


%* PMLA, xutv (1929), 344. 7 PMLA, xvii (1932), 308. 
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Neckham’s chapter on “Philomena” (1, li): the nightingale’s home in the 
thicket (with “in solitis rubetis,’”” compare MS. Cotton 1. 14, “in one 
hurne of one breche’’); its sweet song in praise of God (“in laudibus 
divinis” with Owl, ll. 735, 1036) ;?* its melody unceasing the whole night 
long (“‘noctes totas ducit insomnes” with ll. 331 f., “Ac pu singst alle 
long ni3zt); its avoidance of cold countries and its loss of voice, if it 
chance to come thither (“loca multo frigori obnoxia . . . avicula ista 
reformidat” with ll. 905 f., pu never ne singst in Irland / ne pu cumest 
no3t in Scot-londe, etc.); its service to love and its dreadful punishment 
through rending by wild horses (“Quid meruit nobilis volucrum prae- 
centrix equis diripi” with I]. 1061-62, “‘pu naddest non oper dom ne lage, 
/ bute mid wilde horse were to-drage’’)*® Atkins marks the striking use in 
both the Latin and the English of the image of the fox on the bough 
(De Naturis Rerum, u, chap. 125, and Owl, ll. 815-816): the close likeness 
of language in the two passages cannot be explained away by Hinckley 
through a common debt to popular knowledge. There is a slighter 
parallel, an analogy between the wren of the Owl (with his right to 
speak before the king (Il. 1727-28) and the wren of medieval fable, whose 
flight for the prize of royalty is told at length by Neckam both in his 
De Naturis Rerum, 1, \xxxviii and his De Laudibus Divinae Sapientiae, 
11, 889 f.8° No one example of like theme and treatment is proof of direct 
indebtedness in the medieval world of strong popular beliefs, but the 
accumulation of parallels*' within small compass argues convincingly 
for the Owl poet’s knowledge of the famous contemporary treatise on 
natural history. 

If the upper limit, the ¢erminus a quo of our poem’s date, is the year of 
Henry II’s death, 1189, the lower, the terminus ad quem, is the accession 
of Henry ITI, 1216. 

With the later Henry reigning the reference would not have been free from some 
amount of ambiguity.** This period (1189-1216) would therefore seem to be a 

*8 Courthope, History of English Poetry, 1, 135, notes that “the nightingale’s argument 
as to the use of sweet singing is taken from Alexander of Neckam.” 

*® Courthope, /oc. cit., citing this parallel, comments, “He [the Ow! poet] had undoubt- 
edly read Alexander of Neckam’s chapter on the Nightingale” and adds that the detail 
of the snares is from Marie de France’s “Lai du Laustic,” 95. 

% See Huganir, p. 20. 

* As direct indebtedness of the Owl poet to Neckam is fatal to Miss Huganir’s theory of 
an early date of the English poem, she makes the poet a “helluo librorum,” a delver in all 
Neckam’s mines of information, discovering that scholar’s good things before him. 
~ ®t is interesting that one scholar, Courthope, History of English Poetry, 1, 136, thought 
that Henry III was the king of the death-prayer. As Miss Huganir’s list (pp. 63-64) shows, 
conjectures of date range over a century. The older of the two MSS., Cotton Caligula IX, 
is “accepted as of the first half of the thirteenth century.” The Anglo-Norman Chronicle, 
which is among its contents, ends with the accession of the Third Henry. 
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likely one for the composition of the poem—a date in close agreement with the 
evidence. 


So far I go with Professor Atkins (p. xxxv), who is inclined, however (for 
the sake of an identification which does not appear to me convincing), 
to place the Owl after 1199, in King John’s days. On grounds that seem 
to have much greater weight, I should assign the poem to the middle 
years of King Richard’s reign in the last decade of the twelfth century. 
My opinion is based primarily on an interpretation of lines 1730-1734: 


Hwat! wulle se pis pes to-breke, 

And do panne (kinge) swuch schame? 
3e(t) nis he nouper ded ne lame. 
Hunke schal i-tide harm & schonde, 
sef se doth gribbruche on his londe. 


Present-day scholarship, which misconstrues the requiem of the dead 
king, misreads the reference to the living one. The significance of the 
line, “‘Yet is he neither dead nor lame,” is entirely lost, I think, in Miss 
Huganir’s explanation (p. 92): 

The phrase bears all the marks of being a current saying, the words being bound 
together for dramatic reinforcement. The obvious meaning is “for he is very 
much alive and on the alert.” 


“The obvious meaning” is surely not that, but rather the literal render- 
ing: “He is neither dead nor infirm.”* Now at what period in the reigns 
of the Angevin Kings did the monarch’s life and health make such a 
denial most timely? I should answer, “midway in the reign of Richard.” 
T. A. Archer in his sketch of the Lion Heart in the Dictionary of National 
Biography thus summarizes the evidence of William of Newburgh, rv, 
5 (Howlett, Rolls Series, 82, 1, 306) and of the chronicler of Richard’s 
Itinerary (Rolls Series, 38): 


Even before starting on the Crusade in 1190, Richard’s health was in a very 
perilous condition. While he was still in England, men had prophesied that an 
Eastern climate would be fatal to his broken constitution. A quartan fever 
preyed upon him. His face was of a death-like pallor, and his body covered with 
boils. In Cyprus he became seriously ill and hardly had he reached Acre when 
he was struck down with the deadliest local disease, Arnoldia. 


And Miss Norgate remarks,™ “When he would come back, whether he 


* M. E. lome (lame) has a larger scope than our modern Jame, “crippled in leg or foot.” 
In lines 363-364 of the poem the Owl resents the charge that ‘she is lame in her eyes’ (“ich 
am on mine egen lome”’). ““Debilis vel enervatus” is the lemma to lome in the Glossaries 
(Wright-Wtilcker, 162, 1). “Weak” or ‘i ” would seem to be the present-day equiva- 
lent. 

“ England under the Angevin Kings, u, 294. 
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ever would come back at all, was felt by all parties to be extremely 
doubtful.” A year or two later in 1193, when Richard was a prisoner in 
the hands of Leopold of Austria,* the Earl John, his brother, came to 
London and demanded of the Archbishop of Rouen and the other justi- 
ciars of England the kingdom for himself and the fealty of the subjects 
of the realm, asserting that the King of England, his brother, was dead 
(“affirmans quod rex Angliae, frater suus, mortuus erat, sed non credider- 
unt verbis ejus’’)** The next year (1194) Richard was released from cap- 
tivity in Germany—‘“‘The devil is let loose,’’ muttered his enemies—and, 
hastening to England, was solemnly received in London and became 
undisputed master of the realm. The hero of a triumphant progress and 
of a “second coronation” glowingly described by the Chroniclers,*’ 
he belied by his manly strength and royal state the old fears of his 
friends and the recent reports of his enemies. All men could now see 
that “The monarch was alive and well.” So contemporaries must have 
read the words, “The King is neither dead nor lame.” And so they 
remembered Richard after he left for the Continent in this year (1194) 
never to return. 

The Owl poet warns the contestants against bringing dishonor to 
the King and disgrace to themselves by a breach of thts peace. Miss 
Huganir (p. 91) rightly infers from the use of the demonstrative that 
a special peace was meant, but she waves lightly aside (pp. 72-73) the 
suggestion of J. Hall** that “ ‘this peace’ was the good peace maintained 
by Justiciar Hubert Walter in 1194-98” on the ground that “This was 
merely a period of quiet due to good government and does not harmonize 
with the reference to the King’s peace issuing from him and directly con- 
ferred by him.” Strangely enough, neither the proponent nor the 
opponent of this suggestion seems to have any knowledge of that re- 
markable document of 1195, “‘the Proclamation for the Preservation of 
the Peace.” This Edict of the King (Edictum Regium)—so named, 
though Richard was then absent from England—required every man 
above the age of fifteen years to take an oath that he would do all that 
in him lay for the preservation of the King’s Peace.** Bishop Stubbs em- 
phasizes its importance to students of constitutional history: 

* Unlike Richard, Leopold, his captor, became lame indeed—suffering an injury to his 
foot which necessitated amputation, “a judgement of God,” says Ralph de Diceto in 1194 
(Rolls Series, 68, 116), “because he had restrained the feet of Richard.” 

* Roger of Hoveden, Chronicle, Rolls Series, 51, m1, 205, discussed by Norgate, A ngevin 
Kings, 1, 323. 

87 Gervase of Canterbury, Rolls Series, 73, 1, 524, 426. 

%8 Selections from Early Middle English (1920), 11, 566-567. 

** This royal order issued by Archbishop Hubert as Chief Justice is reproduced in full 
by Roger Hoveden, 111, 299-300 (see Stubb’s Select Charters, p. 264). 
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This proclamation, the wording of which is partly taken from the Assize of 
Clarendon in 1166, is a remarkable instance of the continuity of tone in this 
department of law from the earliest times as is shown by the enforcement of 
“the hue and cry’ and the appointment of knights to receive the oath for the 
maintenance of the peace. The latter is probably the germ of the office of Con- 
servator of the Peace. 


Miss Norgate adds:“ 


This office developed in the fourteenth century into that of justices of the peace, 
which has retained an unbroken existence down to our own age. The edict of 
1195 forms a link between the usage of Cnut’s day and that of modern times.” 


It is my contention that the coupling of ‘‘a king who is neither dead nor 
lame” with insistence upon the strict observance of the king’s peace 
points to the middle years of Richard’s reign—certainly to no period 
of the reign of John. 

Not only references to happenings at home but allusions to conditions 
abroad serve as useful indications of the date of our poem. The Owl 
has reproachfully asked the Nightingale (Il. 905 f.), why she never sings 
in four countries, Ireland, Scotland, Norway, and Galloway. A hundred 
lines later (995 f.) the Nightingale repeats the question: “‘Yet thou askest 
why I fare not into other lands and sing there. No! what should I do 
among them whereto bliss never came!” And then she singles out one, 
“bat land nis god, ne hit nis este, etc.,’”’ and pictures its waste and wilder- 
ness, its sky-cleaving, snow-covered crags and mountains, the horrors 
of the country and the wildness and ill-fortune of its people, who know 
neither peace nor truce, and care not how they live, devouring like 
wolves raw fish and flesh, drinking milk and whey instead of wine and 
beer, leading the lives of wild beasts; covered with rough skins like 
hell’s creatures, quite unable to change their evil ways, “even though a 
good man should come to them from Rome, as did one some time ago, 
etc.” This detailed description of a grisly land and folk is obviously un- 
suited to Ireland, Scotland, and Galloway, but accurately pictures Nor- 


See Owl and the Nightingale, u, 1215, 1683. 

“ England under the Angevin Kings, 11, 340. 

Miss Huganir again ignores the remarkable Peace Edict of 1195 and its results in her 
surprising statement (p. 95) that “‘the reign of Richard I does not seem noteworthy either 
for the respect shown the law or the vigorous enactment thereof. I do not think that the 
‘Peace’ mentioned in verses 1730-34 is referable to the reign of Richard I.” This statement 
and assumption directly conflict with Hoveden’s statement (loc. cit.) that, in consequence 
of the Edict, “many were arrested and put in the king’s prisons, and that many others be- 
ing forewarned thereof and having bad consciences left their homes and possessions, and 
took to flight.’’ To those guilty of breach of peace ‘harm and shame’ came in full measure 
(see Maitland’s Three Rolls of King’s Court in the Reign of Richard I (London, 1891).) 
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way—so closely indeed that Atkins in his note to the passage finds remi- 
niscences of the account of that country in Alfred’s Orosius—in the first 
voyage of Ohthere. The seeming parallel between the two pictures may 
be prescribed by the subject, a mountain land with a wild people; 
but the identity of theme is apparent when we turn to other glimpses 
of the Norwegians—to the experience in 1247 of Cardinal Williams 
(Hakon Saga, chap. 249), who could get in Norway no ale or beer but 
only sour whey (Atkins, p. 84), and to William of Malmesbury’s account 
of the First Crusade (unnoted in this connection) which “called the Welsh- 
man from his hunting, the Scot from his fellowship with lice, the Dane 
from his drinking party, and the Norwegian from his raw fish’”’ (Noricus 
cruditatem piscium).“ Yet the feeling that these wild creatures with 
their mad ways are irredeemable “by halter and bridle or by steel and 
iron” was dictated not by old books but by contemporary observation. 
These “‘people wild and graceless, knowing neither peace nor truce, that 
live like beasts” are, thinks Miss Huganir (p. 114), 


the followers of Sverrir, the renegade priest who usurped the throne at the head 
of his rag-tag peasant army called the Birkbeiner from the practice of protecting 
their legs from the snow with birch-bark. 


In accord, however, with her unfortunate theory of date, she seems to 
limit the activities of this ruffian to the period between 1180 and 1183, 
when the great Archbishop, Eystein or Augustine, sought in England a 
refuge from his monstrous enemy and then and there made the wretched 
condition of Norway familiar to Englishmen. But Miss Huganir forgets 
or ignores Roger Hoveden’s narrative (111, 270-272) of Sverrir’s corona- 
tion (June 29, 1194) and of his monstrous deeds. The definiteness of this 
statement of barbarities shows how closely an English observer of events 
of the twelfth century’s middle-nineties followed the startling incidents 
of the usurper’s unsavory career: his slaying of fifteen kings with all 
their following in fifteen sea-fights; his violence to Mother Church in 
defying the pope and in forcing a bishop (Nicolas of Wic), through im- 
minent peril of a watery grave, to consecrate him at his coronation; and, 
as a climax of horror, his exultant display of the bloody head of a com- 
petitor to his guests at a state banquet on the same solemn day. William 
of Newburgh, who in a well-informed chapter (Bk. 111, chap. vi) brings 
the story of Sverrir down to 1194, records with less of grim detail the 
same incidents. The Owl poet evidently deemed Sverrir’s “wild folk” 
worthy of their newly crowned monarch. A very different ruler this from 
the gallant Richard who, in this very year 1194, had belied false report 


* De Gestis Regum, Rolls Series, 90, 11, 399. 
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and proved that he was “neither dead nor lame” by his return to Eng- 
land for his second coronation!“ 

In the discussion of time and place we are on firm ground, with many 
landmarks, but in all that has to do with the personality of Master 
Nicholas the way is dark and the footing uncertain. Let us consider the 
Wren’s words (1752 f.): 


He wunepat Porteshom, 

at one tune ine Dorsete, 

bi pare see in ore utlete: 

par he demep manie rizte dom, 

an diht & writ mani wisdom, 

an purh his mube ond purh his honde 
hit is be betere into Scotlonde. 


In the wake of Hall and Atkins, Miss Huganir renders the last lines 
(p. 149) “Through what he speaks and writes conditions are better clear 
into Scotland” (Atkins, “even in Scotland’’) and comments, “plainly a 
playful hyperbole equivalent to ‘through all England and even beyond’.”’ 
Hinckley (MLN, Jan., 1933) refuses to regard the couplet as a “playful 
exaggeration.” He had formerly explained the phrase“ as “a proud ref- 
erence to the vassalage of Scotland’s King, William the Lion, to Henry II 
between 1174 and 1189.” If so, “the worse” rather than the “‘better’’! 
Contra Mr. Hinckley, one of the many indications that The Owl and 
the Nightingale, which contains the phrase in question, was written in the 
reign of Richard is the improvement of relations between England and 
Scotland immediately upon his accession. 


Early in December 1189, when Richard was at Canterbury on his way to the 
sea, William the Lion came to visit the English King and a bargain was struck 


“ Sir.ce the context (Il. 1010-25), an unbroken series of personal pronouns referring 
to the Norwegians, shows clearly that the “good man from Rome” (I. 1015, “sum from 
Rome”) is a legate not to all the Northern countries, as Hinckley and Atkins believe, but 
to Norway alone, I readily accept Miss Huganir’s identification of him as that very memo- 
rable person, Nicholas Breakspear—afterwards Adrian IV, the only English pope,—who 
in 1152-54 (“some time ago”) organized the Norwegian Church. May we not henceforth 
bar from the picture so irrelevant a prelate as the rapacious Cardinal Vivian, who in 1176 
visited on a papal commission, Ireland, Scotland, Galloway, but not Norway, the only 
land which our poet associates with the coming of “the good man”’? If any one quarrels 
with the inclusion of Galloway in our author’s group on the ground that it had lost its politi- 
cal independence before the beginning of Richard’s reign, let him remember that the Owl 
is merely citing four unmusical regions in which the nightingale never sings but which have 
large need of her song. Galloway, despite its subjection, did not lose its name and topo- 
graphical identity, and its princes are much in men’s mouths towards the close of the 
century (Hoveden rv. 145). 
® Mod. Phil., xv (1919), 66. 
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by which in return for ten thousand marks and William’s homage for his English 
estates he returned to him the border castles of Roxburgh and Berwick and 
released him and his heirs forever from the homage for Scotland itself enforced 
by Henry in 1175.“ 


Thus began an era of good feeling. In 1192 William contributed two 
thousand marks to Richard’s ransom and remained his friend until his 
death. In 1194, when Richard returned to England, he made with his 
great admirer, William, who had met him at Clipstone, the friendliest of 
arrangements for the honorable escort of the King of Scots to and from 
his court.*? Miss Norgate (11, 341) well summarizes the relations of Eng- 
land and Scotland in 1195: 


At the close of the year Hubert (Walter, Archbishop of Canterbury and Chan- 
cellor) was again at York upon a different errand, the negotiation of a fresh 
treaty with Scotland on the basis of a marriage between the Scotch King’s eldest 
daughter and Richard’s nephew, Otto of Saxony.** The marriage never took 
place, but the alliance of which it was the pledge lasted throughout Richard’s 
reign; and it is a noteworthy proof at once of the growth of friendly relations 
between the two countries and of the success of Hubert’s recent ordinance for 
the preservation of peace and order in England that in the following year a 
similar edict evidently modeled upon the English one was issued in Scotland by 
William the Lion.” 


Things are “better in Scotland,” without doubt, through these inter- 
national compacts and the copying of the King’s peace, and also, as the 
Owl poet tells us, through “‘the sayings and writings of Master Nicholas.” 
May we conclude that Nicholas contributed to the drafting of the 
treaties and to the making of “this peace,” under the auspices of the 
bishops of England? There is the obvious objection that the Wren, in 
our very context, complains of the neglect of the good man at their 
hands (ll. 1759 f.): 


To seek him out is an easy task, for he has but one dwelling—much to the shame 
of the bishops and all who have heard of him and his work. Why will they not 
arrange in their own interests that he should frequently be with them, teaching 
them out of his store of wisdom? Why not give him livings in several places, so 
that he might often be at their service? (Atkins’ translation.) 


“ Norgate, England under the Angevin Kings, t1, 281, citing Gesta Ricardi (Stubbs), p. 18; 
Roger Hoveden, m1, 25-26. 

“’ Roger Hoveden, mm, 244.—Both the release of 1189 and the safe-conduct of 1194, 
under the hand of William of Ely, the Chancellor, and with the signatures of many bishops, 
are printed in Rymer, Foedera, 1, 50, 62. 

® See Hoveden, m1, 298-299, 308, rv, 33. 

** Hoveden, tv, 33: “Eodem anno (1197) Willelmus, rex Scottorum, de bono sumens ex- 
em plum, fecit homines regni sui jurare quod pacem pro posse suo servabunt, etc.” 
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Our problem lies in reconciling the obscurity of Nicholas with his 
alleged services to twelfth-century internationalism. Shall we assume 
that these have been speedily forgotten by ungrateful ministers, who 
thus win our poet’s reproach? All this makes a very pretty enigma. 

With the charge of neglect against the bishops the poem couples that 
of nepotism. Our author complains (1770 f.) that these prelates neglect 
such a good and wise man as Master Nicholas, but are very kind to 
their own kin and bestow rich revenues upon little children. Such 
favoritism was common in the Middle Ages—juvenile canons and arch- 
deacons abound; but the great justiciar bishops of Richard’s reign, 
the last decade of the twelfth century, were such notorious offenders as 
to justify amply a stern indictment. Henry II’s natural son, Geoffrey, 
Chancellor at the time of Richard’s succession (1189), who was conse- 
crated Archbishop of York, August 18, 1191, was charged, like his pred- 
ecessor, Archbishop Roger, with appointing beardless boys to pre- 
bends.®° Hugh de Puiset (Pudsey), Bishop of Durham, another prelate 
of royal blood, the second of Richard’s great chancellors, not only found 
fat places for his two illegitimate sons, but dowered his nephew, Bou- 
chard, with the archdiaconate of Durham and several rich churches 
rather for his worldly profit than for the care of souls." The third, 
William of Longchamp, Bishop of Ely, made his brother Osbert sheriff 
and aggrandized his family by marriages with the earls and barons of 
the realm. And the fourth, even the great Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Hubert Walter, who, in his master Richard’s absence, ruled England so 
wisely and well, first came into notice as the nephew of Ranulf Glanville, 
and, at the height of his career, fostered a spirit of avarice to which no 
source of gain for self and family came amiss. He abused his position to 
acquire lucrative rights of marriage and wardship upon easy terms,™ 
and made his brother Theobald collector of tournament fines—a rich 
source of revenue.™ This full confirmation of the poet’s charges against 
the nepotism of the bishops constitutes further evidence in favor of the 
association of The Owl and the Nightingale with Richard’s reign. 

The present writer finds himself unable to accept the identification 
of Master Nicholas with a certain itinerant justice of southern England. 
That he was justice in eyre is conjectured from the lines (1775 f.) al- 
ready cited, “par he demep manie rizte dom,” etc., which Atkins renders: 


5° Stubbs’ Introduction to Hoveden, rv, p. xxxviii. 
| William of Newburgh, Historia Rerum Anglicarum, v, xi, Rolls Series (1885), p. 440. 
See also D.N.B. s.v. 
® Roger Hoveden, m1, 142. 
58 Gervase of Canterbury, 11, 406; Giraldus Cambrensis, 11, 23 f. (D.N.B.) 
 Hoveden, m1, 268. 
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There [at Portisham in Dorset] he delivers many lawful judgements, he composes 
and writes many wise sayings and indeed through his sayings and writings things 
are the better even in Scotland. 


Gadow,® who thought that the phrase, “‘into Scotlonde” meant “iiber 
ganz England,” suggested that “‘his judgements are widely known and 
his activity as ‘Reiserichter’ extends over all England.” Miss Huganir 
(p. 170) goes farther and identifies “Master Nicholas” with Justice 
Nicholas (filius Turoldi) of the southern circuit, Devon, Dorset, Somer- 
set, Cornwall, and Wilts, who was hearing pleas in Dorset from 1180 to 
1182, when his activities ceased.“ From the poem she infers that this 
person, after losing his place, saw other clerics given preferment. 


With a career in jurisprudence barred by papal degree, he turned to the church 
for advancement and for an income in keeping with his ability through one or 
more livings or a living with additional salaried offices. 


To this identification there are many objections: Our Nicholas was not 
an itinerant justice at all. The Owl passage explicitly tells us that his 
judgments emanated from his dwelling place at Portesham—therefore 
not delivered on circuit. Moreover, his judgments belong to the present 
(bar he demep manie rizte dom, etc.), and there is no Nicholas among the 
justices in eyre during the reign of Richard I, demonstrably the period 
of our poem. The negative evidence of the Pipe Rolls is conclusive upon 
this point. The ‘‘Nicholas, son of Turold,’”’ who was on the southern cir- 
cuit (1179-1182) may be dismissed for two reasons: (1) He was not 
“Master Nicholas.” Judges whose clerical station gives them the title 
“Master” always bear it on the Rolls, if their rank is not otherwise in- 
dicated. The statement of Miss Huganir (p. 170) that “the title, ‘May- 
ster’ or ‘Maistre’ is not used in the records in the case of clerics function- 
ing as civil officers of the crown” is contradicted by documentary evi- 
dence. If ‘‘Nicholas son of Turold” had been our Master Nicholas, he 
would have been so designated on the record. (2) The activities of this 
itinerant justice of 1179 to 1182 would not be recounted in the present 
tense by our poet of 1195 or therabouts. As Master Nicholas is not an 


% Das Mittelenglische Streitgedicht Eule und Nachtigal, Palaestra (1909), p. 12. 

% Great Roll of the Pipe, 27 Henry II, xxx, 8, 30; 28 Henry II, xxx (cited by Huganir). 

5? Maitland, Introduction to Three Rolls of the King’s Court in Reign of King Richard 
(1891), p. xxv, draws from the Pipe Roll, 7 Richard I (See Stenton’s text of this, London 
1929, xix—xxii) the list of justices by whom the eyre was conducted. Among these are 
Master Thomas of Hurstbourne (whose name and title frequently reappear in court rec- 
ords), Master Aristotle, Master John of Bridport, Master Roger Arundel. In Dorset and 
Somerset at the time of our poem—the middle eleven nineties (7 Richard I)—are two 
sets of pleas, one heard by the Abbot of Hyde, Richard Barre, Archdeacon of Ely, and 
William de Warenne; the other by Master Thomas of Hurstbourne and Oger Fitz Oger. 
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itinerant ranging over five counties,®* but “delivers many lawful judg- 
ments at Portisham,” we must conclude that he was some sort of local 
justice—possibly, as Joseph Hall suggests, “‘a bailiff of the hundred 
court.”’ As a humble law officer, he could hardly render high service to 
England and Scotland, too; but rather through “sayings and writings” 
that are widely known—perhaps, as I have already intimated, by coun- 
sel to great persons and by drafts of state-papers, of treaties and truces."’ 

No need to recapitulate at length the arguments of Professor Atkins 
and Miss Huganir in support of the authorship of Nicholas of Guildford, 
whose name is written large early in the poem (ll. 187 f.) and at its close, 
but is otherwise unknown. The medieval man of letters—your Walter 
Map, your Giraldus—is never more lyrical than when chanting his own 
praises; and the description of Nicholas displays the rapturous enthu- 
siasm inspired by the favorite topic, oneself. In the full-length portrait 
are revealed both lawyer and poet—the wise counsel and ripe judgment 
of the one, the youthful response to the charm of woman and song and 
the nature refinement of taste that betray the other. And the poem itself 
is rich in those very qualities: the legal knowledge and forensic skill 
displayed in “‘the formal procedure of the debate, which follows very 
closely the lines of a contemporary lawsuit,” (Atkins) and in the mastery 
of the language of the courts; as well as the artistic feeling for the func- 
tions of verse, grave and gay, and the dramatic expression of the dis- 
putants’ personalities. Adherence to that tradition of Provencal parti- 
men and Old French jeu parti which inserts into the story an irrelevant 
tribute to the high character of the judge,® (a contemporary person) 
despite the conventional omission of the judgment—certainly a flaw 
in art, as the mountains in upheaval produce not even a mouse—is per- 
haps due in The Owl and the Nightingale to the effacement of the poet 
by the place-seeker. Yet one hesitates to go along with Professor Atkins 


58 One has a sense of snatching Master Nicholas from very bad company, when he 
reads Walter Map’s account of the itinerant justices in 1181 (De Nugis Curialium 1, x) 
as “owls, night-hawks, vultures, bubos, whose eyes the darkness love and hate the light.” — 
He adds that “among the justices mentioned are oft found clerks harsher than the laity. 
A certain abbot took upon himself to become one of these justices, and he, more cruelly 
than any laymen, spurred on the spoiling of the poor, hoping perchance to win a bishopric 
through the favor gained from his spoils.” Walter knew, for he was himself an itinerant 
justice, and “master,” too. 

59 Selections from Early Middle English, 11, 567. 

This suggestion, made in all diffidence, is, I think, quite as much to the purpose as 
Atkins’ query (p. 149) “whether Master Nicholas may not have been responsible for that 
version of Glanvil’s popular Tractatus de Legibus (1187), which became current in Scotland 
under the title of Regiam Majestatem.” We are in the airy regions of surmise. 

© Wells, The Owl and the Nightingale, p. xxvi. 
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when he declares that “the one object, the main object, of the writer 
was to commend the case of Nicholas to the proper quarters for prefer- 
ment.” If so, it is better for his achievement, the greatest poem of me- 
dieval England before the days of Chaucer and the Pearl, that the read- 
er forget the narrowness of his aims in the breadth of his art. 


FREDERICK TUPPER 
University of Vermont 


AN AFTER-WORD 


In a very recent article on “The Date of the Owl and the Nightingale” 
in Philological Quarterly, x11 (1933), pp. 339-349, in which Mr. Hinckley 
seeks to sustain his several contentions, he expresses a confident hope 
that “thenceforth scholars will not insist that the poem was written after 
the death of Henry the Second.” As the time-honored benediction, 
“Jesus his soule do merci,”’ is invariably associated with the dead, and, 
in its parenthetical use, is always the equivalent of “‘late’’ or “lamented,” 
one cannot encourage Mr. Hinckley’s expectation. Moreover, there are 
several passages in this last scholarly paper of his which invite friendly 
dissent. 

In lines 905-909, the Owl thus addresses the Nightingale:— 


pu never ne singest in Irlande, 
Ne pu ne cumest in Scotlonde. 
Hwi nultu fare to Noreweie? 
An singen men of Galaweie? 


As we have seen, this enumeration of the four countries seems to rest 
upon the evidence of Giraldus that nightingales are not found in Ireland, 
and of Neckham that they dread cold regions and lose their song, if they 
chance to come thither. Supported by these authorities, our writer, in 
a poet’s concrete fashion, grows specific in his count of countries: Ire- 
land, Scotland, Norway, Galloway. We certainly cannot hold him re- 
sponsible for Mr. Hinckley’s interpretation that ““Norway”’ in the third 
line includes “the men of Galloway” in the fourth; and that therefore 
“Norway” is not the continental peninsula but the insular Norwegian 
possessions around Scotland among which our poet is supposed to class 
confusedly Galloway on the mainland. Taking the viewpoint of the last 
decade of the twelfth century, one refuses to believe that a highly culti- 
vated Englishman of that period, with the large knowledge of contem- 
porary affairs and of Scottish relations that our author possesses and 
indeed claims (ll. 1757-58) for Nicholas, presumably his “alter ego,” 
could be guilty of the startling error of deeming Galloway a part of 
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“British Norway.” Our poet knew even better than Mr. Hinckley that 
Galloway was under the lordship of Scotland, and that, before the close 
of Henry II’s reign, had submitted to the English monarch with Wil- 
liam the Lion standing surety for its obedience.™ 

There are not merely negative but strong positive grounds for our 
conviction that the Owl poet had the mainland of Norway in mind. We 
have marked above the perfect aptness of our writer’s picture of a wild 
land and its folk (995 f.) to the background and people of the Scandi- 
navian peninsula. Only one country is described (pat lond nis god, ne 
hit nis este, etc.), and there is almost nothing in the long sketch of this 
wild snow-clad mountain-land and its folk, who eat raw fish and flesh, 
and drink sour milk and who, like the Norwegian Varbelgs (Wolf-skins), 
are clad in hides, that fits Ireland® and Scotland and Galloway and the 
islands that lie about them. When the poet is done with his gloomy por- 
trayal of the folk, Norwegian in all their traits, he alludes to a “good man 
from Rome who came to them some time ago.”’ Mr. Hinckley’s reasons 
for putting continental Norway out of the picture and the unfitting 
Ireland and Scotland in become apparent when we learn that his candi- 
date for the réle of missionary to the wild people, Vivian (who, by the 
way, was not deemed by the English “a good man,” but a very selfish 
and mercenary one) never went to Norway at all. Miss Huganir’s sug- 
gestion (p. 109) that our poet had in mind Nicholas Breakspear is sum- 
marily dismissed by him as “‘wholly extravagant.” 

One must take direct issue with Mr. Hinckley here. It is difficult to 
believe that an English poet of the last decade of the twelfth century 
could refer to “a good man who went some time ago” to a people identi- 
fiable with the Norwegians—and with the Norwegians only among the 
several Northern nations mentioned—without bringing to all men’s 
minds the great churchmen of English birth, Nicholas Breakspear, Car- 
dinal of Albano, who won by his notable achievements in Norway not 
only the proud title of “Apostle of the North” but the papal chair itself 
in 1154. Through an understanding with the Norse Kings he created 
the archbishopric of Drontheim at Nideros, including under its juris- 
diction the four other bishoprics of Norway and those of the dependen- 
cies. Nor was this all. In the words of the Heimskringla of Snorre Stur- 
lason (Laing’s translation, 1v, 248): “(He improved many of the customs 
of the Northmen, while he was in the country. There never came a for- 


® See Gesta Henrici, Stubbs, 1, 348-349, cited by Norgate, England under the Angevin 
Kings, 1, 237. For conditions in Galloway with which everybody of the time must have 
been perfectly familiar, see the pages of the Gesta and of Roger Hoveden, n, passim. 

® Note the difference between our sketch and that of Giraldus’ (Topography of Ireland, 
11, x). 
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eigner in Norway whom all men respected so highly or who could gov- 
ern the people so well as he did. After some time he returned to the South 
with many friendly presents and declared ever afterward that he was 
the greatest friend of the people of Norway.’ Saxo Grammaticus, writ- 
ing his Danish history at the end of the century, likewise lays stress 
upon the good work of Nicholas in Norway.“ 

There was every reason why an English contemporary of Snorre and 
Saxo should in this Norwegian context allude to Nicholas Breakspear. 
That Englishmen loved to recall the only man of their race who had 
ever attained the papal chair, the praise of Matthew of Paris, the his- 
torian of the prelate’s native St. Albans, shows.® Adrian 1v—for that 
was Nicholas’ name as pope—“‘shared all the highest and most cherished 
aspirations of the leaders of the intellectual and spiritual revival in 
England” in the days of Archbishop Theobald. It was he who gave sanc- 
tion to Henry II’s conquest of Ireland—whether or not the famous 
“Laudabiliter” bull be genuine. And in those memorable conversations 
with his beloved fellow-countryman, John of Salisbury, with whom he 
shared his dish and flagon, he showed that his heart was often in Eng- 
land. The great churchman admitted to his friend that he would have 
preferred never to have left his native isle than to have suffered the 
grievous cares of high office.* “‘A good man,” who came some time since 
to teach these wild folk good habits and to check their gross vices would 
be to English writers and readers this deeply reverenced ecclesiast. So 
close a student of the twelfth-century background as Mr. Hinckley would 
never have banned Miss Huganir’s happy suggestion of the great name 
of Nicholas Breakspear as “wholly extravagant,”’ had he not misread 
our poet’s accurate description of Norway, and sought his man among 
the legates to Irish and Scottish shores. 

The stern censor of contemporary wildness and wickedness in the 
first Richard’s reign who composed The Owl and the Nightingale could 
pen no graver indictment of the people of Norway, steeped in vice and 
barbarity, than his assertion that, should another good man come to 
them from Rome (as did Cardinal Nicholas forty years before), to lead 
them from their evil ways, he would speak to closed ears. 


FREDERICK TUPPER 


% Historia Danica, lib. xtv, Muller’s edition, 1839, 1, 697-698. 
® Chronica Majora, 11, 204, Rolls Series, 57. 
® John of Salisbury, Policraticus, vim, xxxiii, Webb, 1, 410-411. 





XXIII 
MEDIEVAL RHETORIC IN THE BOOK OF THE DUCHESSE 


ONSIDERABLE interest has been manifested of late regarding 
Chaucer’s rhetoric. This was occasioned by the French medievalist, 
Edmond Faral, when in 1924 he edited five poetical treatises which had 
circulated in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries.' Professor Manly in 
1926 in a lecture delivered to the British Academy,’ concluded that the 
poet had in all probability studied these texts, and that much of his tech- 
nical art was learned from them, rather than from his French models, as 
had formerly been supposed.’ Two years later, Professor Baldwin climaxed 
his Medieval Rhetoric and Poetic with a concluding chapter on Chaucer’s 
technique, which records the poet’s reaction to such doctrines as these 
works contain. During the past year, PMLA has published three arti- 
cles related either to Chaucerian rhetoric or the medieval manuals.‘ 
Two of these,® following the thesis of Manly, assume quite definitely 
that Faral’s treatises exerted a primary influence upon the mind of 
Chaucer. All these studies are based upon a comparison of only the 
Chaucerian works and the Latin manuals. Consideration has not been 
given to the poet’s source material as a third element of correlation.* 
No doubt the best poem to examine rhetorically in connection with 
its origins (and with the manuals as well) is the Book of the Duchesse." 
In case Chaucer is indebted to the exercise books for his technique, this 
work, by virtue of being the earliest of the longer creations, should pre- 
sumably yield the clearest and fullest testimony. If it is found that the 
technical methods used in the Book of the Duchesse are not present to an 
appreciable extent in the Old French sources, then it is highly probable, 
as Manly asserts,® that they were learned from studying the Latin man- 
uals; if on the other hand, a stronger resemblance of this kind exists 


1 Les Arts Pottiques du XI Ie et du XIIIe Siécle. 

3 “Chaucer and the Rhetoricians,” Warton Lecture on English Poeiry XVII. 

8 Ibid., pp. 6, 8. 

4 Agnes K. Getty, “The Medieval-Modern Conflict in Chaucer’s Poetry.” Marie P. 
Hamilton, “Notes on Chaucer and the Rhetoricians.” Florence E. Teager, “‘Chaucer’s 
Eagle and the Rhetorical Colors.” All in PMLA, xtvit (June, 1932). 

5 The last two above. 

® Miss Teager’s article on the Hous of Fame could not be expected to deal with sources, 
since no sources are known for this work. 

7 The chief Old French sources of the Book of the Duchesse are: Paradys d’Amours 
(Froissart); Le Jugement dou Roy de Navarre, La Fonteinne Amoureuse, Le Jugement dou 
Roy de Behaingne, Le Dit dou Lyon, Remede de Fortune, Le Confort d’Ami (Machant); 
Roman de la Rose (De Lorris, De Meun). See G. L. Kittredge, “Machaut and the Book of 
the Duchesse,” PMLA, xxx (1915), 1-24. ® Op. cit., p. 20. 
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between the French and English works than exists between the English 
F and Latin, we may in corresponding degree discount the importance of 
: the manuals in Chaucer’s rhetorical education. 

The most obvious rhetorical feature in the Book of the Duchesse is the 
dream element. With the exception of the introductory part which puts 
i the poet te sleep, and the ending in which he awakes, the poet has given 
to his material the nature of unreality, an easy means of escaping the 
strict demands of unity and coherence. If this method of narration were 
recommended by the exercise books, then a strong point would be es- 
tablished for their importance. But it is not. There is no mention of such 
a device in any of the five manuals.*® Instead, we find its dominating 
\ presence in the Roman de la Rose, one of the chief sources.'° 
Medieval rhetoricians, we learn from Faral’s collection, were occupied 
primarily with the problems of artfully dilating and embellishing a 
poem. Most useful in solving the former was the digressio, equally val- 
uable, De Vinsauf asserted, for the purposes of decoration."' The Book 
of the Duchesse contains a striking example of this device. It occurs in 
that passage which tells of the amorous songs composed by the knight 
for his lady. The thought of song-making suggests to the poet the ques- 
tion as to who discovered music, Tubal (that is Jubal), or Pythagorus.” 


Fae 


# And ofte tyme I songe hem loude, 

© And made songes this a grete dele, 
rs Although I koude not make so wele 
i. Songes, ne knowe the arte alle 
Pe As koude Lamekys sone, Tuballe, 


That founde out firste the art of songe; 
For as hys brothres hamers ronge 

Upon hys anvelet, up and doun, 

Therof he tooke the first soun. 

But Grekes seyn Pictagoras, 

That he the firste fynder was 

Of the arte; Aurora telleth soo, 

But therof no fors of hem twoo. 

Algatis, songes thus I made (1158-71) 


* Matthieu de Vendéme, Ars Versificatoria. Geoffrey de Vinsauf, Nova Poetria; Docu- 
mentum de modo et arte dictandi et versificandi; Summa de Coloribus Rhetoricis. Evrard 
PAllemand, Laborintus. To this list might be added John of Garland’s “Poetria,” in 
Romanische Forschungen, x11 (1902), 883 ff. 

10 “Le Roman de la Rose,” publié par E. Langlois, Société des Anciens Textes Francais, 
1 (1914), m (1920), et m1 (1921). 

1" “Dieressio similiter ampliat et decorat materiam.” Documentum, p. 274. 

® In quoting Chaucer I follow the text of MS. Bodley Fairfax 16 , as given by H. N. 
MacCracken in The College Chaucer (Yale University Press, 1929). 
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Here the poet has both embellished his work with a bit of scholarship, 
and increased its length by twelve lines. Although the reference to the 
discovery of music does not occur in the Old French sources, they con- 
tain several examples of this method of expansion. Thus in La Fonteinne 
Amoureuse Machaut inserts into the description of the fountain a long 
digression on the marriage of Peleus (1633-2144). Again, in Le Confort 
d’Ami* the French poet announces that he must leave his “‘matire’’ for 
a little while to tell the story of Proserpine (2353-2516). This done, he 
remarks, ‘Or vueil revenir a mon compte.” But there is a much closer 
resemblance to Chaucer’s digression in the following passage from 
Remede de Fortune,* which is aiso a deviation from the central narrative: 

Et si ot des musiciens 

Milleurs assez et plus sciens 

En la viez et nouvele forge 

Que Musique qui les chans forge, 

N’Orpheiis, qui si bien chanta 

Que tous ceaus d’enfer enchanta 

Par la douceur de son chanter, 

Devant eaus ne sceiist chanter. 


Both digressions, French and English, are nearly equal in length. Both 
deal with music. Both have two characters: in one, Tubal and Pythag- 
oras; in the other, Musique and Orpheus. Apparently the content of 
Chaucer’s digression is his own, but he could easily have received the 
suggestion of employing this method of dilation from Machaut. 

Besides these features, I find in Chaucer’s poem at least six different 
kinds of literary appliances, employed for the purpose of either dilation 
or decoration, which may be conveniently referred to by their technical 
name, “color of rhetoric.””"” The first of this group to consider is an ex- 
ample of translatio, that is Chaucer’s play upon the word fers (654, 655, 
669, 681). In its literal sense, this noun means the piece in chess called 
the queen, next in importance to the king. Metaphorically taken, the 
word signifies the queen of the knight’s heart, the lamented wife. The 
difficulty of the dull-minded dreamer in grasping the meaning of the 
figure serves to emphasize the wordplay in the reader’s mind. 


13 E. Hoepfiner, ed., ‘“(Euvres de Guillaume de Machaut,” Société des Anciens Textes 
Francais (Paris, 1908), 11. M4 Ibid. 

5 See also in La Fonteinne the digression on Ceyx and Alcyone (Il. 543-698), imitated 
by Chaucer. Jean de Meun soon after beginning his part of the Roman dela Rose devotes 
a vast digression to Fortune. 6 Hoepfiner, op. cit., 11, ll. 3999-4006. 

17 In this matter of nomenclature, I regret not being able to agree completely with Miss 
Teager’s delightful article. She excludes from her list of rhetorical colors the ten tropes, or 
the difficultas ornata, and is inclined to leave out also the “figures of thought,” thus reduc- 
ing the original number of sixty-five figures inherited from the Ad Herennium to about 
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She staale on me, and toke my fers. 
And whan I sawgh my fers away, 
Allas, I kouthe no lenger play. (654-656) 


This bit of stylistic ornamentation cannot be credited either to Chaucer’s 
originality or to the instruction of the manual writers, for it is an imita- 
tion of Jean de Meun’s lines in the Roman de la Rose: 


Car la fierce avait esté prise 
Au jeu de la prumiere assise (6711-12) 


One of the simplest and easiest devises for amplification is the color 
frequentatio, two instances of which occur in the Book of the Duchesse. 
This figure consists in enumerating the varying aspects of a single idea. 
In the longer example which follows, the widower declares his sorrow 
twenty times in as many different ways. 


For y am Sorwe, and Sorwe ys y. 
Allas! and I wol tel the why, 

My sorowe ys turned to pleynynge, 
And al my lawghtre to wepynge, 
My glade thoghtys to hevynesse, 

In travayle ys myn ydelnesse, 

And eke my reste, my wele is woo, 
My goode ys harme, and ever-moo 
In wrathe ys turned my pleynge, 
And my delyte into sorwynge. 

Myn hele ys turned into sekenesse, 
In drede ys al my sykernesse, 

To derke ys turned al my lyghte, 
My wytte ys foly, my day ys nyghte, 
My love ys hate, my slepe wakynge, 
My merthe and meles ys fastynge, 
My countenaunce ys nycete, 

And al abawed, where so I be. 

My pees in pledynge and in werre— 
Allas, how myght I fare werre! 

My boldenesse ys turned to shame. (597-617) 





thirty-five (p. 413). For so doing she does seem to have the sanction of Matthieu de Ven- 
déme (see Ars. p. 178), but certainly not of Geoffrey de Vinsauf, the only teacher, by the 
way, whom Chaucer is actually known to have read. De Vinsauf, in all his three works, 
clearly and repeatedly refers to both the ten “difficult ornaments” and the “figures of 
thought” as “colors.” See Nova Poetria, ll. 944, 952-954, 960-962, 1022-23, 1036-37, 1230- 
32, 1264, 1583-87. Documentum, pp. 285, 289, 291-292, 303. Summa, pp. 325-326. It is 
this larger and, I believe, equally authoritative sense of the term which I have used in the 
article above, and also in my recent doctoral dissertation, The Colors of Rhetoric in Chaucer 
(Yale University Library). 
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Sandras has made the claim that these lines were borrowed from Le 
Jugement dou Roy de Behaingne by Machaut,'* but Kittredge, on the 
contrary, finds no close resemblance.’® I quote here from the French 
poem that the reader may decide for himself. Surely every one will 
agree that this passage”® from the most important source of the Book 
of the Duchesse does suggest Chaucer’s enumerative method. 


Lasse, dolente! Or est bien a rebours; 
Car mes douceurs sont dolereus labours, 
Et mes joies sont armeres dolours, 
Et mi penser, 
En qui mes euers se soloit deliter 
Et doucement de tous maus conforter, 
Sont et seront dolent, triste et amer; 
En obscurté 
Seront mi jour, plein de maleiirté 
Et mi espoir sans nulle seiirté, 
Et ma.douceur sera dure durté. 


The second, and shorter, frequentatio occurs in connection with the 
knight’s lament for his lost mate. 


For certes, she was, that swete wife, 

My suffisaunce, my luste, my lyfe, 

Myn happe, myn hele, and al my blysse, 
My worldys welfare and my lisse (1037-40) 


This coloring Chaucer has undoubtedly taken from the following pas- 
sage”! occurring in Machaut’s poem, Le Dit dou Lyon.™ Though the orig- 
inal frequentatio has been reduced in length, its form is retained in the 
English.” 

Car c’est mes cuers; c’est ma créance; 

C’est mes desirs; c’est m’esperence; 

C’est ma santé; c’est ma baudour; 

C’est mes confors; c’est ma valour; 

C’est ma dolour; c’est ma durté; 

C’est toute ma bonneiirté; 

C’est ma pais; c’est ma soustenance; 


8 Biude sur Geoffrey Chaucer considéré comme Imitateur des Trouvéres (1859), p. 292. 

1 “The Book of the Duchesse and Guillaume de Machaut,” Modern Philology, vu 
(1910), 462. 

% Hoepfiner, 1, 64, ll. 177-87. % Hoepfiner, m1, Il. 215-228. 

® Another frequentatio appears in Machaut's Remede, Hoepfiner’s ed., 11, 41, ll. 1129-54. 

* An assertion authorized by Skeat (1, 488).—I feel confident in claiming that this pas- 
sage from Chaucer and the preceding one embody the figure of frequentatio inasmuch as 
Faral quotes a passage from Old French poetry quite similar in form and substance as an 
example of the same figure (p. 67). 
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C’est mes recours; c’est ma fiance; 


d e C’est ma mort; c’est ma maladie; 
. ee C’est ce qui me soustient en vie; 
Fa C’est quanque j’aim; c’est quanque vueil; 


| C’est celle qui puet a son vueil 
; Moi, qui siens sui, faire et deffaire 
: Et d’un tout seul regart refaire. 

Doubly useful for dilation and embellishment is the color called super- 
latie, or hyperbole.* Of this the Book of the Duchesse contains four good 
examples, all of which are modeled after parallel hyperboles in Machaut 
and the Roman de la Rose.* The most striking is the one which stands 
the beatific Blanche in a row of ten thousand women. 


For I dar swere wel, yif that she 

Had amonge ten thousande be, 

She wolde have be, at the lest, 

A chefe meroure of al the fest, 

Thogh they had stonde in a rowe, 

To mennys eyen koude have knowe. (971-976) 


Strong words, indeed! But the extravagance of the hyperboles cannot 
match the intensity of the numerous exempla. In these wild and rampant 
comparisons, Chaucer is most medieval and rhetorical. Only two con- 
. sist in single allusions; the others are multiplied into a series. Of the 
EY eight sets which he uses, seven are of his own creation. The only one 
which he borrowed from the French is quoted here. Following a frequent 
usage in the Middle Ages, the poet has incarnated each virtue which he 
names in an historical person. 


Thogh I had hadde al the beaute 

That ever had Alcipyades, 

And al the strengthe of Ercules, 

And therto had the worthynesse 

Of Alysaunder, and al the rychesse 

That ever was in Babyloyne, 

In Cartage, or in Macedoyne, 

Or in Rome, or in Nynyve; { 
And to also as hardy be 

As was Ector, so have I joye, 
That Achilles slough at Troye— 
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™ There is danger that the reader will confuse the hyperbole with the exemplum. I make 
this distinction: The exemplum refers to a person or thing for the purpose of making com- 
parisons: the hyperbole is merely an exaggerated assertion. 

™ Book of the Duchesse, ll. 405-409 (cf. Roman, ll. 8427-30); 805-809 (cf. Bekaingne, ll. 
281-285); 817-830 (cf. Behaingne, ll. 286-290); and 971-976 (cf. Remede, ll. 167-174). 

* Ll. 435-437; 1244-49, 
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And therfore was he slayn alsoo, 

In a temple, for bothe twoo 

Were slayne, he and Antylegyus— 

And so seyth Dares Frygius, 

For love of Polixena; 

Or ben as wis as Mynerva, 

I wolde ever, withoute drede, 

Have loved hir, for I most nede. (1056-74) 


It may be observed in the following lines from the Remede the extent 
to which the above passage has been borrowed. Some names Chaucer 
has taken, some omitted, some added.?” 

Et certeinnement, se j’eiisse 

Tant de bien en moy que je fusse 

Aussi sages com Salemons, 

Et fust miens quittes tous li mons, 

Et aussi preus comme Alixandres 

Ou comme Hector, qui gueres mendres 

Ne fu de li quant a valour 

Et s’eiisse autretant d’onnour 

Comme ot Godefroy de Buillon, 

Et la biauté qu’ot Absalon 

Et de Job la grant pacience, 

L’estableté et la constance 

De Judit et de Socratés, 

Qui en un point estoit adés, 

Car pour gaaingne ne pour perte 

Ne se mouvoit, tant fust aperte, 

Et avec ce l’umilité 

Qu’ Ester ot, et la loiauté 

D’Abraham, a verité dire, 

Ne peiisse je pas souffire 

Pour dame amer de tel affaire. (107-127) 


This exemplum sequence from Machaut is by no means a solitary in- 
stance in the French poet’s works. His poems, with the exception of Le 
Jugement de Roy de Behaingne, contain numerous illustrations, drawn 
mostly from Biblical, classical, and mythological sources intended to 
clarify the author’s assertions.?* This rhetorical practice was not initi- 


27 “Chaucer shows good taste in avoiding Machaut’s mixture of sacred and profane 
writers.” Kittredge, “Machaut and the Book of the Duchesse,”” PMLA, xxx (1915), 19-20. 
Chaucer “inserts a little bit of learning about the death of Hector and Antilochus (106S- 
71). It is certainly malapropos, but is of some value as a landmark in Chaucer’s literary 
travels, for it doubtless comes from the Roman de Troie.” (Ibid., p . 20, n. 50.) 

** In Remede occurs the popular exemplum of Nebuchadnezzar (Il. 1001-16). Le Confort 
has a profusion of examples from the Old Testament (ll. 73-410; 451-646; 661-954; 955- 
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ated by Machaut. Instead, he learned it from reading the Roman de la 
Rose. His imitator, Froissart, as well as Chaucer, followed his method. 
Thus Machaut appears, in this respect, not as an innovator, but as one 
who borrowed a rhetorical trick from his predecessors and passed it on 
to his own disciples.** From French poets contemporary with Machaut, 
we may learn of the importance which medieval writers attached to 
these illustrations, particularly in discussions and poetic debates.*® Thus 
Watriquet de Couvin in Le Dit de la Noix observes: 


On doit touz jours son sens moustrer 
Par biaux examples demoustrer.™ 


And Jehan Le Fevre in his Lamentations de Matheolus® remarks: 


Pour ce, qui veult a droit plaidier, 
D’exemples se convient aidier. (2675-76) 


After learning from Machaut the trick of making extended compari- 
sons, as he probably did in the one borrowed instance, it seems that 
Chaucer set about with youthful unrestraint, gleefully tying together 
the tails of exempla, one after another. So he proceeds: The dream was 
so mysterious that not even Joseph nor Macrobius could have explained 
it (276-289). The husband’s grief could not be alleviated by Ovid, Orph- 
eus, Daedalus, Hypocrates, or Galen (566-572). Then follows a list of 
five suicides (725-738), and soon after, another of three traitors (1115- 
25). Penelope and Lucrece are brought in as illustrations of wifely vir- 
tue (1080-87). 

Descriptio was highly recommended by the theorists. Geoffrey de 
Vinsauf, for example, found it especially valuable in expanding a work. 
Matthieu de Vendéme appears to have regarded description as the chief 
form of poetic expression, since his manual of verse writing is devoted 
largely to this subject, and contains ten lengthy models for imitation. 
The two masters taught the rules for describing both persons and inani- 
mate objects. Non-personal description is well represented in Chaucer’s 


1287; 1353-1548; 1611-38; 1779-86; 1703-20), including a list of fifteen worthies (Il. 2797- 
2805). All these are clearly intended to stuff the work. Into Le Jugement dou Roy de Navarre 
are inserted the illustrative stories of Dido (Il. 2095-2130), Thesus and Ariadne (ll. 2707- 
69), Jason and Medea (2770-2804), Pyramus and Thisbe (Il. 3171-79), and finally Hero 
and Leander (ll. 3221-98). Le Dit dou Lyon, in the manner of the quotation cited above, 
contains a list of thirteen worthies (il. 1314-21). In La Fonteinne we find the episode of 
Ceyx and Alcyone (Il. 543-698) imitated by Chaucer, and the marriage of Peleus and the 
Judgment of Paris (ll. 1633-2144); and the dream of the hundred Roman senators (il. 
2641-98); in Le Dit d’Alerion, the stories of the French king who punished his bird for at- 
tacking an eagle (Il. 3401-3530), and Guillaume de Longue-Epée and the horse of St. Louis 
(2091-2304). 2® Hoepffner, 11, xx. % Jbid., 1, lxxiii. 
" uores de Watriquet de Couvin, ed. Scheler (1868), ll. 3-4. © Hoepfiner, Joc. cit. 
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poem by the portrayal of a forest paradise. The passage is too long to 
give in full, and for that reason it may suffice to quote only the opening 
lines—the small piece which is original with Chaucer. 
Doune by a floury grene went 
Ful thikke of gras ful softe and swete, 
- With flourys fele, faire under fete, 
_ And litel used hyt semed thus. (398-401) 


Joining the customary allusions to Flora and Zephyrus, comes the ac- 
count of the innumerable trees and beasts (402-442), which the poet 
took from widely separated parts of the Roman de la Rose.* In the alle- 
gorical poetry of the fourteenth century one meets almost everywhere 
the description repeated ad infinitum of the marvelous garden, the hortus 
deliciarum, le poradis terrestre.“ This literary practice was due directly 
to the influence of the Roman de la Rose.™ It is true that Matthieu has 
provided in his Ars a model® for portraying the conventional forest 
lawn, which resembles in outline (since it is full of flowers, trees, and 
creatures) the one in which the Black Knight is found lamenting. But 
a much closer likeness exists between the Chaucerian passage and corre- 
sponding lines in the Roman de la Rose.*” Another example of descriptio 
is the sketch of the sleeper’s chamber (321-334). The portrayal of the 
glass windows and the walls is Chaucer’s own. But the idea of having 
mural paintings came from the Roman de la Rose,* and Chaucer’s own 
version of this great French work.*® 

Of course the most important of all the descriptions in Chaucer’s 
poem is the full-length portrait of John of Gaunt’s Last Duchess. Here 
we see traditional art at its fullest. The picture of the Duchess is much 
like that of the faithless lady in Le Jugement dou Roy de Behaingne. 
Machaut has followed the conventional cataloguing method of descrip- 
tion, and Chaucer in imitating his source has used the same. Both poets, 
in so doing, obey the teachings of the twelfth- and thirteenth-century 
rhetoricians. This similarity of method can be quickly seen by taking 
correlative passages from the Book of the Duchesse, the Behaingne poem, 
and De Vinsauf’s model for describing feminine beauty, and ers 
them into the following harmony.” 


% Langlois ed. Il. 49-55; 55-58; 1367-84; 8411-13; 8427-30. Meon ed. (Paris, 1814), ll. 
12992-99. 
* For an example in Machaut, see La Fonteinne, ll. 1349-70. Cf. Kittredge, Chaucer 


and His Poetry, p. 70. % E. Hoepfiner, op. cit., m1, xxxii. 
% Faral, op. cit., pp. 148-149. 37 See footnote 33. 
38 L]. 129-138. % The Romaunt of the Rose, ll. 139-146. 


‘© T have placed the rhetorician’s lines last in the series because they are oldest of the 
three works, and the farthest removed in point of content from Chaucer’s version. 
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(1) 
For every heer on hir hede 
Soth to seyne, hyt was not rede, 
Ne nouther yelowe, ne broune hyt nas, 
Me thoghte most lyke gold hyt was (855-858) 
Car si cheveus ressambloient fil d’or 
Et n’estoient ne trop blont ne trop sor; (302-303) 
Femineum plene si vis formare decorem, 
Praeformet capiti Naturae circinus orbem; 
Crinibus irrutilet color auri; (562-584) 


(2) 
And which eyen my lady hadde! 
Debonair, goode, glade, and sadde, 
Symple, of goode mochel, noght to wyde; 
Therto hir looke nas not asyde 
Ne overthwert, but besette so wele 
Hyt drewh and tooke up, everydele, 
Al that on hir gan beholde. 
Hir eyen semed anoon, she wolde 
Have mercy—foolys wenden soo, 
But hyt was never the rather doo! 
Hyt nas no countrefeted thynge, 
Hyt was hir oune pure lokynge, 
That the goddesse, Dame Nature, 
Had made hem opene by mesure 
And cloos; for were she never so glad, 
Hyr lokynge was not foly sprad, 
Ne wildely, thogh that she pleyde; (859-875) 
Mais si dui oueil 
Qui de mon cuer vorrent passer le sueil 
Par leur rigour et par leur bel accueil, 
Pour moy donner le mal dont je me dueil, 
Furent riant, 
Nom pas moult vair, pour estre plus poignant 
Et plus agu, dous, humble et attraiant, 
Tous pleins de las pour loier un amant 
En amour pure; 
Et s’estoient clungnetant par mesure, 
Fendus a point, sans trop grant ouverture, 
Tout acquerant par leur douce pointure; (312-323) 
Mais leurs regars, 
Merci donnant par samblant, aus musars 
N’estoit mie folettement espars; (328-330) 
Excubiae frontis, radient utrimque gemelli 
Luce smaragdina vel sideris instar ocelli; (569-570) 
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(3) 
But which a visage had she thertoo! 
Allas, myn hert ys wonder woo 
That I ne kan discryven hyt! 
Me lakketh both Englyssh and wit 
For to undo hyt at the fulle; 
And eke my spiritis be so dulle 
So grete a thynge for to devyse. 
I have no witte that kan suffise 
To comprehende hir beaute, (895-903) 
Son front estoit 
Blanc et poli, ne fronce n’i avoit, 
Sans vice nul compassé si a droit 
Que trop large n’estoit, ne trop estroit; 
Et si sorcil 
Qui estoient de taille trés geutil 
Dessus le blanc sambloient un noir fil, 
Dont il fussent prisié entre cent mil. (304-311) 
Net, odorant, 
Lonc et traitif, de taille bien séant 
Avoit le nés au viaire afferant; 
Car il n’estoit trop petit, ne trop grant. (336-339) 
... lilia vernent 
In specula frontis; vaccinia nigra coaequet 
Forma supercilii; geminos intersecet arcus 
Lactea forma viae; castiget regula nasi 
Ductum, ne citra sistat vel transeat aequuem; (564-568) 


(4) 


But thus moche dar I sayn, that she 

Was rody, fressh, and lyvely hewed; 

And every day hir beaute newed, 

And negh hir face was alderbest; 

For certys Nature had swich lest 

To make that faire, that trewly she 

Was hir chefe patrone of beaute, 

And chefe ensample of al hir werke, 

And moustre; for, be hyt never so derke, 
Me thynkyth I se hir evermoo. (904-913) 


Mais a merveille 


Fu sa couleur, des autres nompareille 
Car elle fu vive, fresche et vermeille, 
Plus que la rose en may, eins qu’ on la cueille (356-359) 


Aemula sit facies Aurorae, nec rubicundae 





Nec nitidae, sed utroque simul neutroque colore. (571-572) 
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(5) 
(At this point instead of describing the mouth and teeth, as the other two poets 
do, Chaucer tells of the lady’s “goodely softe speche.” (919-938)) 
Mais sa bouchette, 
Petite a droit, vermillette, grossette 
Toudis riant, savoreuse, doucette, 
Me fait languir, quant mes cuers la regrette. 
Car qui I’ oist 
Parler a point, et rire la veist, 
Et les douceurs par saveur recueillist, 
Il la prisast seur toutes et deist; 
Que deus fossettes 
En sousriant faisoient ses joettes 
Qui estoient blanches et vermillettes 
Pour embelir, et un petit grassettes. 
Et encor plus: 
Les dens avoit blans, sarrez et menus, 
Et ses mentons estoit un po fendus, 
Votis dessous et rondez par dessus. (340-355) 
Splendeat os forma spatii brevis et quasi cycli 
Dimidii; tanquam praegnantia labra tumore 
Surgant, sed modico rutilent, ignita, sed igne 
Mansueto; dentes niveos compaginet ordo, 
Omnes unius staturae; thuris et oris 
Sit pariter conditus odor; mentumque polito 
Marmore plus poliat Natura potentior arte. (573-579) 


(6) 
But swiche a fairenesse of a nekke 
Had that swete, that boon nor brekke 
Nas ther non seen that mys-satte. 
Hyt was white, smothe, streght, and pure flatte, 
Wythouten hole; or canel-boon, 
As be semynge, had she noon, 
Hyr throte, as I have now memoyre, 
Semed a rounde toure of yvoyre, 
Of goode gretenesse, and noght to grete. (939-947) 
Et, a briés mos, 
Blanche com noif, polie, de biau gros 
Fu sa gorge, n’i ot fronce ne os; 
Et s’ot biau col dont je la pris et los. (360-363) 
Succuba sit capitis pretiosa colore columna 
Lactea, quae speculum vultus supportet in altum. 
Ex cristallino procedat gutture quidam 
Splendor, qui possit oculos referire videntis 
Et cor furari. (580-584) 
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(7) 
Ryght faire shuldres,... (952) 
(Machaut is silent on the subject of shoulders.) 
. »» Quadam se lege coaptent 
Ne jaceant quasi descendant, ne stent quasi surgant, 
Sed recti sedeant humeri; (584-586) 
(8) 
... and body longe 
She had, and armes; every lyth 
Fattyssh, flesshy, not grete therwith, 
Ryght white handes, and nayles rede; (952-955) 
Aussi est drois 
Que je parle de ses bras lons et drois 
Qui estoient bien fais en tous endrois; 
Car elle avoit blanches mains et lons dois. (364-367) 
. . . placeantque lacerti, 
Tam forma gracili quam longa deliciosi. 
Confluat in tenues digitos substantia nollis 
Et macra, forma teres et lactea, linea longa 
Et directa: decor manuum se jactet in illis. (586-590) 
(9) 
Rounde brestes,... (956) 
A mon devis 
Avoit le sein blanc, dur et haut assis, 
Poignant, rondet, et si estoit petis, 
Selonc le corps, gracieus et faitis. (368-371) 
Pectus, imago nivis, quasi quasdam collaterales 
Gemmas virgineas producat utrimque papillas. (591-592) 


(10) 

(The English and French poets omit here the item of the waist.) 
Sit locus astrictus zonae, brevitatis pugilli 
Circumscriptibilis. (593-594) 


(11) 
... and of good brede 
Hyr hippes were, a streight flat bakke. (956-957) 
Trés bien tailliez 
Hanches, cuisses, jambes ot, et les piez 
Votis, grossez, bien et bel enjointiez, 
Par maistrise mignotement chauciez. (376-379) 
... Sed ipsa 
Tibia se gracilem protendat; pes brevitatis 
Eximiae brevitate sua lasciviat. Et sic 
A summo capitis descendat splendor ad ipsam 
Radicem, totumque simul poliatur ad unguem. (594-598) 
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(12) 
I knewe on hir noon other lakke, 


That al hir lymmes nere pure sywynge 
In as ferre as I had knowynge. (958-960) 
Dou remenant 
Que pas ne vi, dame, vous di je tant 
Qu’ a nature tout estoit respondant, 
Bien fassonné et de taille excellent. 
Et ce seurplus 
Dont je ne vueil maintenant dire plus 
Devoit estre sans comparer tenus 
A plus trés dous et a plus biaus que nuls. (380-387) 
. . . Taceo de partibus infra: 
Aptius hic loquitur animus quam linqua. (593-594) 

It may make Chaucer’s art more obvious to point out certain like- 
nesses and contrasts in the three descriptions. Chaucer’s Duchess is 
drawn with much less detail than the French ideal of beauty. The Latin 
description is of course merely a topical outline which the two other 
poets have developed into verse paragraphs. Machaut’s knight gives an 
elaborate description of his lady’s nose, mouth, teeth, and chin. Chaucer 
with better taste merely asserts that he cannot adequately describe 
the face. In this respect he deliberately departs from his French model." 
To repeat the most important point of all—the three methods of por- 
trayal are identical. In setting forth feminine beauty the three artists 
begin with the head, and letting their gaze descend, they take up each 
item of loveliness in the order of nature.” Practically the same ideas 
are used by the three men. All agree in their preference for blondes, for 
each favorite has golden hair.“ The eyes of the French and English 
beauties behave in much the same way; as Professor Kittredge observed, 
they seem to have the old-time “languishing look.’ At the end of the 
account, all three poets modestly decline to describe unseen beauty. 

Professor Manly has remarked that the description of the Duchess 
Blanche, “with the exception of one or two possibly realistic touches 
is nothing more than a free paraphrase of lines 563-597 of the Nova 
Poetria, composed by Gaufred de Vinsauf as a model for the descrip- 

“ G. L. Kittredge, “The Book of the Duchesse and Guillaume de Machaut,” M. P., v1, 4. 

® For a discussion of each of these items, with historical connections, see D. S. Fansler, 
Chaucer and the Roman de la Rose (1914), pp. 90-2. This same method of enumerating 
physical qualities appears also in the description of Ydlenesse. See Roman de la Rose, 
ll. 525-550, and Chaucer’s Romaunt, 11.539-561. The Squire apologizes for not using the 
method in describing Canacee (F. 40). Cf. Shakespeare’s Twelfth Nigié, 1. 5. 251-257. 

* Virginia in the Physician’s Tale has golden hair (C. 38); also Ydlenesse (Roman, 1. 527; 
Romaunt, ll. 539-540); and Machaut’s lady in Le Confort (1. 2163). 
“ Chaucer and his Poetry, p. 66. 
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tion of a beautiful woman.’ A comparison of the passages given in the 
harmony reveals that Chaucer has paraphrased Machaut more closely 
than he has the professor of rhetoric. This is quite noticeable in three 
instances. When the English poet describes the eyes, he translates a 
few lines from the French; likewise, in portraying the neck, he copies 
this detail from Machaut: there are no little pits made by the collar 
bone‘’7—common elements not found in the Latin. Finally, Chaucer in 
omitting mention of the waist follows Machaut instead of De Vinsauf.** 
The evidence is not sufficient to assume that in composing his description 
of ideal beauty Chaucer consciously imitated the model in the Latin 
textbook; rather it seems that he kept his eyes pretty closely on the 
Behaingne poem. It is not impossible, however, that Machaut had the 
Nova Poetria in mind (for he lived long enough after), and that the in- 
fluence of De Vinsauf came to Chaucer second-hand. 

In the portrait of Blanche, we find the conventional correctio, our 
sixth and last color. This figure consists in making a negative assertion 
and immediately following it with an affirmation, or vice versa. It is said 
of the Duchess that her hair was not red, nor yellow, nor brown, but 
golden (855-857). Her eyes were of good size, but not too wide (861). 
Her manner of looking was not counterfeited; it was natural (869-70). 
She was not too solemn, not too merry, but she was moderate in her 
moods (880-882). Her limbs were plump, but not too large (953-954). 
In the use of this figure, Chaucer has copied the coloring of Machaut.* 

Out of the triple analysis now completed the following conclusions 
appear. The Book of the Duchesse exhibits several of the traditional col- 
ores and other rhetorical elements known to medieval practice. The 
most obvious of these is the dream structure, which found its sanction 
beyond the pale of academic theory. The most numerous is the exagger- 
ative exemplum, its frequency being explained by the ease with which 
it could be applied, and also by its common occurrence in Machaut. 
For the purpose of this study, Lady Blanche’s portrait is the most im- 
portant, since it resembles the French model more than the Latin. 

In short, an examination of the Old French works which the English 
poet imitated reveals the fact that they contain all the conventional 
methods, effects, devices appearing in the Book of the Duchesse. There 
was no need for him to open the textbooks. His first lessons in rhetoric 
could be found in the pages of Machaut and the Roman de la Rose. 

BENJAMIN S. HARRISON 
University of Redlands (Calif.) 
“* “Chaucer and the Rhetoricians,” Warton Lecture on English Poetry, xv (1926), 11. 
“6 See italics, item 2. 47 See italics, item 6. 48 See item 10. 
*° Cf. Behaingne, ll. 302-303, 304-307, 322, 330, 362. 
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XXIV 


NICHOLAS BISHOP, AN EXEMPLAR OF THE 
OXFORD DIALECT OF THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY 


ICHOLAS BISHOP was a well-to-do brewer of Oxford. As he tells 

us in the first passage printed below, he was the son of a citizen 
of that place, Bartholomew Bishop, and of his wife, Isabelle, the daughter 
and heir of Walter Gregory of Watford. He was a litigious man. In 
furtherance of his actions at law, he compiled with his own hand a vol- 
ume of annotated transcripts of deeds from various sources, now Cam- 
bridge University MS. Dd. xiv. 2. This volume, although mainly in 
Latin, contains some very interesting specimens of Oxford English, 
namely: two passages concerning a litigation of Bishop’s with the Abbot 
of Oseney, a version of the Short Metrical Chronicle made to conform 
more or less to Bishop’s dialect, and a series of historical notes following 
it, presumably composed by him. A note in the manuscript gives its 
date :! 
Memorandum quod in Vigilio Sancti Martini in Anno domini M°CCCC™xxxij: 
Anno que rregni henrici vj Istud librum primitus fuit finitum. per Nicholaum 
Bysshop de Oxon “‘filium & heredem Bartholomei Bysshopp.” 


The manuscript is well known to historians of the city of Oxford, and 
Latin extracts from it have been printed.? But its use has been restricted 
to the illumination of local history. The two English passages by Bishop 
concerning his litigation with the Abbot have, I believe, never been 
printed, though a page from one of them was reproduced by the Palaeo- 
graphical Society,’ as a specimen of handwriting. The Metrical Chronicle 
has not yet been printed from this manuscript, although an edition of 
it on the basis of all manuscripts is promised by the Early English Text 
Society. The historical notes have not been printed. First in importance 
as dialect are the passages about the litigation: they are the compositions 
of an Oxford citizen who was the son of an Oxford family; they are in 
his own hand; they are dated by the writer’s own statement, quoted 
above; and finally and best they show a strongly dialectal phonology. 
Of nearly equal value are the notes in prose at the end of the Chronicle. 
Bishop does not say he composed them, but there is a strong presump- 
tion that he did, for they exhibit the same dialectal features as his ac- 


1 Fol. cccxxix® (312). 
* H. E. Salter, Eynsham Cartulary, 11 (Oxf. Hist. Soc., u1. [1908]), 222-239. 
* New Palaeographical Society, Series 1, Plate 112. 
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d44 Nicholas Bishop, Exemplar of Oxford Dialect 

count of his differences with the Abbot of Oseney, and they principally 
concern events contemporary with the writing of the manuscript, name- 
ly, victories in France of the year 9 Henry VI and Lollard troubles at 
home of the same date. Only one matter antedating that year is referred 
to, the Peace of Troyes in 1420. 

I shall exclude from consideration a short English prophecy of dire 
events for September of 1432 ascribed to Gerome Alphey of Hereford 
(fol. cclxxvi>). It has no dialectal interest. I shall also exclude an anon- 
ymous letter appended to Bishop’s manuscript (fol. 314*). It is addressed 
to the Chancellor’s Court of Oxford in denial of evidence given by 
“procutours” of the parish of All Saints. Although it is apparently in 
Bishop’s hand, its dialect is unmodified Northern. 

The version of the Short Metrical Chronicle in the manuscript clearly 
betrays in its spellings and inflections the language of its scribe, Bishop, 
and can be very profitably used in conjunction with the notes and the 
account of the litigation with the Abbot. I shall not print it, but shall 
refer to its forms and spellings freely.* This version is unique in that it 
continues the history of England to 9 Henry VI. No other manuscript 
gives the course of events beyond the reign of Edward II (Auchinleck 
has a prayer for the young Edward III but nothing about his reign). 
In Bishop’s manuscript, therefore, the Chronicle may be divided into 
two parts, the older one occupying twenty-four folios (cclxxvij*—ccc?) 
and ending with the prayer as in the Auchinleck MS., and the newer 
one occupying three folios (ccc>cccij>), and beginning with the hap- 
penings under Edward III and extending to the year 9 Henry VI. 

The older part, which is found with very considerable variation of 
contents in all the manuscripts, must have been written down as early 
as the opening years of the reign of Edward III. The four texts of it I 
have seen—Cambridge Dd. xiv. 2, Royal 12 C. xii (ed. Ritson), Auchin- 
leck (ed. Carroll and Tuve*) and the fragmentary Rawl. poet. 145 (ed. 
Carroll and Tuve)—have or had a common core of matter, beginning 
with the advent of Brutus and ending with the death of Edward I. 
Royal 12 C. xii has the core with perhaps « very few important ad- 
ditions such as the account of the reign of Edward II; the others have 
the core and much additional matter. Auchinleck has more additions 
than the other manuscripts; it carries the story back to Albinus and ends 
with a prayer for the young Edward III. Cambridge Dd. xiv. 2 and the 
fragmentary Rawl. poet 145, so far as it extends, have a good many of 


- ‘ I shall use a transcript by Mr. H. Pink. 

y. * For an account of the manuscripts of the Chronicle, see Sternberg, ESt, xvmt, 1 ff.; 
and Carroll and Tuve, PMLA, xivt, 115 ff. Sternberg’s statements about Cambridge 
Dd. xiv. 2 are vague and incorrect. * Ibid. 
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the additions of Auchinleck but by no means all and with minor vari- 
ations. Aside from the Latin notes of Rawl. poet 145, neither of them 
shows any material additions to the core not also in Auchinleck. Of the 
two texts I have not seen, Cambridge Ff. V. 48, has the core only, ac- 
cording to Sternberg; B.M. Addit.19677 has the core plus additions. 

I shall not attempt to determine the relation between the core and the 
additional matter, nor the relation between the additional matter of 
one manuscript and that of another. It is obvious, however, that core 
and additions cannot be very far apart in time of composition. The 
prayer for Edward III as a new king in the Auchinleck manuscript shows 
the expanded version of that codex to have been completed not very 
long after his accession in 1327. The narrative of the core closes with the 
death of Edward I in 1307. 

As to the place of composition of the core, we have only the evidence 
of the language as exhibited in the rimes. 


They show one thing definitely: that the core was written within that area in 
which OE [a] before nasals not in lengthening groups occurred as [9] in Middle 
English. Thus in the core, mon’ rimes with ton (‘the one’) (Royal 361-362, 
Auch. 1361-62, Camb. fol. cclxxxv*), with on (prep.) Royal 761-762, Auch. 
1772-73, Camb. fol. ccxciii>), with swykeldom (Royal 837-838, Auch. 1858-59, 
Camb. fol. ccxcv*), and with porcion (Royal 351-352, Auch. 1355-56, Camb. fol. 
cclxxxv*); and by-gon with a noon (Royal 3-4, Camb. fol. cclxxvii*, not in Auch.)* 

The survey of Middle English dialects made for the Middle English Dictionary 
gave as the approximate eastern and southern boundary of that area in the 
middle of the fourteenth century a line running SE. from Lancaster to Mitton 
(Lancashire) and from Mitton to Brampton (Derbyshire), due S. from Brampton 
to Polesworth (Warwick) and from Polesworth to Stratford-on-Avon, curving 
W. from Stratford to Evenlode (Worcestershire) and from Evenlode to Stone- 
house (Gloucester), and then running due W. from Stonehouse to the Severn.® 

The rimes tend to show also that the core was written in the area in which 
OE [y] and [y:] had become unrounded. K yn (kin) rimes with kym (Royal 91-92, 
Auch 447-448, Camb. fol. cclxxix*), beelde (build) with wylde (Royal 95-96, 
Auch. 451-452, Camb. fol. cclxxix*), kyyn (kine) with hym (Royal 591-592, 
Auch. 1594-95, Camb. fol. cclxxxviii>), briste with wiste (Royal 671-672, Auch. 
1688-89, Rawl. 413-414, Camb. fol. ccxcii*)!*, The Dictionary survey of Middle 
English dialects gave as the approximate northern and eastern boundary of the 
area in which [y] and [y:] remained rounded a line running SE. from Hale Hall 


7 The spellings are those of Camb. Dd. xiv. 2. 

* I have not cited in evidence the rime of lemmon with fom (Royal 75-76), since it occurs 
in one manuscript only. Neither have I cited any rimes involving the preterits of come 
and nim nor the rime of man with A}elstan (Royal 577-578, Auch. 1582-83, Camb. fol. 
cclxxxviii>) because of their ambiguity. 

* Moore, Meech, and Whitehall, “The Middle English Dictionary,” PM LA, xivi, 287. 

1° T have not counted rimes involving much and such. 
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(Lancashire) to Tatton (Cheshire) and from Tatton to Polesworth (Warwick- 
shire), S. from Polesworth to Stratford-on-Avon, SE. from Stratford to Oxford 
and from Oxford to Ewelme (Oxon.), and from Ewelme to the Thames, and 
thence (conjecturally) S. to the Hants-Sussex border at Westbourne." 

There is no evidence for a rounded pronunciation of OE [eo], [eo]: nor any de- 
pendable evidence against it.* There is one rime to indicate that in the dialect of 
the core, the i-umlaut of OE [ea:] was [e:]: yet rimes with strete (Royal 233-234, 
Camb. fol. cclxxxii*,!* not in Auchinleck). 

Only one morphological feature of importance is illustrated in the rimes and 
that only once. The present indicative third person singular ending in -es 
appears in the rime of /ellub with elles (Royal 31-32, Auch. 381-382, Camb. 
fol. cclxxvii>). The dialect survey of the Middle English dictionary gives as the 
approximate southern limit for -es a line running SE. from the Welsh border 
through Shrawardine (Shrops.) to Shrewsbury; and E. from Shrewsbury to 
Croxall (Staffs.), from Croxall to Melton Mowbray (Leics.), from Melton Mow- 
bray to Bourne (Lincs.); and from Bourne to the mouth of the Nen."* 


To summarize, the evidence of the rimes for the dialect of the core is 
unfortunately too scanty to be conclusive. But the rimes showing the 
unrounding of OE[y] and [y:] and the single rime for the -es third 
singular lead one to surmise that the core may have been composed in 
the more northerly part of that area in which OE [a] before the nasal 
became ME [og], that is in Lancashire, northern Cheshire and Stafford- 
shire, or western Derbyshire. 

The place or places of composition of the matter added to the core up 
to Edward II I shall not attempt to decide. There is evidence in the 
rimes of the additions in Auchinleck for the rounding of [a] before the 
nasal (339-340, 1295-96), but none in the Cambridge MS. In rimes which 
the Auchinleck and Cambridge MSS. have in common in their additional 
matter, there is some meagre evidence: for [e:] as the product of the i- 
umlaut of OE[éa], 3eme-qweme (Auch. 2358-59, Camb.fol.ccc®) ; and for 
the -(m) present indicative plural, Cristcherche-men . . . werches (Auch. 
1846-47, Camb.fol.cexcv*). 

The unique continuation to 9 Henry VI in the Cambridge MS. has 
two rimes showing a rounded pronunciation of OE [a] before the nasal 
don-mon (fols. cccij* and cccij) and one showing an unrounded pronunci- 
ation of OE[y:], prid-kydde fol. ccc»). Although these three rimes are too 
few to prove that Bishop did mot write the continuation, they point in 
that direction. For, as we shall see presently, he had the unrounded 

4 Moore, Meech, and Whitehall, ibid. 287. 

12 Be, see, free occur in rime, but are of little significance since final [eo:] seems to have 
become [e:] universally at an early date. 


13 The word yet is left out in the Camb. MS. but is demanded by the sense. 
“ Moore, Meech, and Whitehall, ibid. p. 287. 
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[a] before the nasal and the rounded pronunciation of OE [y:] and [y]. 

The preceding analysis of dialect features of the Chronicle and its 
continuation as evidenced in the rimes is a necessary prelude to the 
study of the spellings in the Cambridge version. It will enable us to rec- 
ognize certain spellings as original, certain others as not original at all 
but scribal and probably Bishop’s. Unfortunately the rimes shed very 
little light on the morphology. There is only the rime of tellu (pres. ind. 
3s) with elles. 

The first and longer piece, De Diuersis Querelis erga Dominum Willel- 
mum Wendouere Abbatem Oseney, is a memoir of alleged wrongs com- 
mitted by Abbot William. The Abbot was withholding deeds claimed 
by Bishop as his. According to this account, William Wendover’s second 
predecessor in the Abbacy, Thomas Cudelyngton,” had got possession 
of them, as a guardian of Nicholas’ mother, Isabelle, when she was a 
minor. Nicholas had seen copies of these instruments in a white book 
at Oseney and believed that they might be used by the monks to disin- 
herit him and his heirs. Indeed, if we may depend on Nicholas’ not dis- 
interested statement, Thomas Cudelyngton had already taken unfair 
advantage of his possession of the deeds to infringe upon the Bishop 
property rights. The abbot had unlawfully obstructed Colesbourne 
Lane" by building a stone wall on its south side and thereby had injured 
the Bishops who had a freehold on the Lane. William Wendover en- 
croached upon the lane still further with new stone walls, and this de- 
spite the protests of Nicholas and of two Mayors of Oxford. These tres- 
passes were aggravated by several incidents. Sir Iohn Aas, a Canon of 
Oseney, had made an alarming boast that the Abbey was going to ex- 
tend its freehold in the Lane. And the Canon’s man, one Nicholas Lyn- 
ton, and divers Welsh Scholars actually assaulted Bishop. He retali- 
ated by suing for an Inquisition for the King in company with his tenant, 
Thomas Barton. In the end, the citizen prevailed over the Abbot. Wen- 
dover offered to arbitrate their differences in Colesbourne Lane and to 
relinquish the deeds. The De Querelis ends abruptly without giving the 
conclusion of the arbitration. 

The second passage in English in the manuscript, headed De Securitate 
Pacis ex Causa Predicta, is a copy of a short letter of Michael Norton 
with Bishop’s notes upon it. The letter written on St. James Day (July 
25) in the eighth year of Henry VI to the ironmonger, Thomas Barton, 


% See H. E. Salter Cartulary of Oseney Abbey, 1 (Oxf. Hist. Soc., txxxrx [1929)), 
xii-xvi for lists of the Abbots. Thomas Cudelyngton was elected July, 1330; his succes- 
sor Iohn Bocland, May, 1373; his successor William Wendover, March, 1404; and his 
successor Thomas Hooknorton, 1430. 

“ H. Hurst Oxford Topography (Oxf. Hist. Soc., xxx1x [1898]), 63, 69, 139, 152, and 171. 
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tells him that Canon John Garsindon has promised not to harm him 
and to find surety for the peace. It will be remembered that Garsindon’s 
man, Nicholas Linton, assaulted Bishop (on July fourth of that year); 
and that Barton, the tenant of Bishop, was associated in the suit for an 
inquisition. Norton also appears in the De Diversis Querelis;"" he is on 
Bishop’s side in the arbitration proceedings. 

With this sketch of the two passages in English, we may now turn 
to the significant aspects of the dialect in them, in the historical notes, 
and in the Chronicle and its continuation. 


There is indisputable evidence in the De Diversis Querelis for the retention of 
the rounding of OE [y] in buldyng, 86, 92, gulty, 160, Muleward, 34, 35, and mule- 
wardes, 60, and perhaps horn’, 70.1* This is confirmed by the spelling of the 
feminine possessive pronoun, hure 10, 69,74 and hures, 69.i- and y- spellings also 
occur for OE [y] in ynch’, 21, inch, 58, inches, 90, inche, 92, litell, 110, and kyng 48 
ff.1* In the Historical Notes u-spellings are predominant for OE [y] and [y:]: dude, 
1. 13, gurd{e], tv. 14, 21, v.7; huydyng, m1. 15, and mulle, m1. 14. The i-spellings, 
brigge, m1. 8, and fly3t, rv. 30, are without significance since [y] became unrounded 
before palatals in late WS. There is one e-spelling, fers, 1. 20. Hure is corrobora- 
tive. In the Chronicle to Edward II,” u-spellings occur in hull (hill), dude (did), 
huyde (hide, vb.), sturt (start, vb.), buder (thither), dunt (dint), furst (first); 
i-spellings in kyn, dide, lyte, litel, brydeles (bridals), kybe (vb.), first; e-spellings 
in dede (did) and beelde (build). In the Continuation, u-spellings occur in puder 
and busyed; i-spellings in I kydde (pp., occurring in rime) and in stynty (vb.); 
an e-spelling in besy. Hure is corroborative in both parts of the Chronicle. The 
u-spellings in the Cambridge text of the Chronicle and its Continuation are 
probably not original, since the rimes (unfortunately too few to be quite con- 
clusive) show an unrounded pronunciation of OE [y] and [y:]. And if the u-spell- 
ings are scribal, it is most likely that Bishop introduced them. It is entirely pos- 
sible, of course, that an intermediate scribe or scribes introduced some or most 
of them. 

The English Registry of Godstow Nunnery (Z.E.7.S. 130. 142), c. 1450, 
has very occasional spellings indicative of the rounded pronunciation of OE [y] 
and [y:], as has the English Register of Oseney Abbey (Z.E.7.S. 133. 144), 
c. 1460." But these works are relatively colorless dialectally. In the twenty or 


The lane, which was the focus of the dispute, no longer exists nor is its course exactly de- 
termined. Its southern terminus was on the High Street between the western boundary 
of All Saints Parish and the Mitre; its northern one at some point on Cornmarket Street. 

17 LI. 178 ff. 18 See below on horn. 

19 K yng is of no significance for dialect, since it does not occur in ME with spellings indi- 
cating rounding even in areas where [y] retained its rounding. #-spellings in wuch, 7 ff., 
pulk, 39, and muche, 38, are of no significance, see Jordan, Handbuch der me. Grammatik, 
p. 67. 

2¢ Hereafter I shall refer to the Chronicle to Edward II simply as the Chronicle and I shall 
refer to the continuation to 9 Henry in the Cambridge MS., simply as the Continuation. 
1 Some instances from the Godstow Register are: furst 26.26, ?put 277.15; kochyn 521.8; 
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thirty year interval between Bishop’s Notebook and these Registers this loss of 
dialectal character is to be expected, since standard written English was effecting 
a rapid and complete conquest of local dialects in the first half of the fifteenth 
century. 

There is an indication in the De Diversis Querelis of a rounded pronunciation 
of the vowels developing from OE [eo] and [e:o] in furpe, 48. This evidence is 
strengthened by the consistent «-spellings of the plural possessive pronoun, 
hure, 27, 78, 127, 138, 177 and 191 and hures, 86. In the Historical Notes the 
repeated bup’s (see below) are evidence for the rounded pronunciation. Hure 
is corroborative. In the Chronicle u-spellings occur in furpe, and fur (far), and 
bup, beside e-spellings in kerven and pef. In the Continuation, fur (far), full (pret. 
ind. 3s. of fall), and bup occur. In both parts of the Chronicle hure is corrobora- 
tive. The -spellings in the Chronicle and its Continuation are probably not 
original. Although the rimes do not give any good evidence for the pronunciation 
of [eo] or [eo:], they do give some evidence for the unrounded pronunciation of 
[fy] and [y:], and the areas of unrounded pronunciation of [eo], [eo:] and [y], [y:] 
are conterminus.** Again, the spellings are most likely Bishop’s. 

For the West Saxon umlaut of [ea] or [e:a] there is only the repeated occurrence 
of 3ut, 41, 104, 110 in the De Diversis Querelis. This dialect feature cannot be 
considered well established. 3uf[te] occurs in the Chronicle beside 3if and 3et; 
hurde (pret. of hear) also occurs. 3u¢ appears in the Continuation. The rime of yet 
with stret in the Chronicle tends to show that the u-spellings in it are not original. 
The spelling was probably introduced by Bishop, although an intermediate 
scribe may have been responsible. 

The voicing of initial [f], on the other hand, is clearly established in the De 
Diversis Querelis: vrehold, 67, 118, 121, 127, 137, vyfte, 82, 102, 131 and voulere, 
De Securitate Pacis 20. In the Historical Notes, vyfte, u. 2 is an indication of the 
voicing. In the Chronicle vourti and vlessch appear.** 

The evidence is clear that OE [a] before nasals not in lengthening groups ap- 
peared as [a] in Bishop’s dialect: De Diversis Querelis: began, 203, lane, 56,59, 60, 
61, 89, 107, 109, 135, 142, 203, man, 148, 176, 179, mannis, 70, manslawthtur, 142, 





onchis 495 rubric. Furst is not very significant since this form occurs freely in ME docu- 
ments in areas in which OE [y] certainly did not remain rounded. The rounding appears in 
the field-names in this register ending in hill and mill,—see pp. cxxxix and cxli. 

In the Oseney Register, we have the spelling brugge, 49.18 and w-spellings in field-names 
ending in bridge, hill, and mill,—see pp. lvii, lix-Ixi. 

® E-spellings for final [eo:] are not counted, since I believe final [eo:] to have been every- 
where unrounded at this time. 

*% Moore, Meech, and Whitehall, ibid., p. 287. 

% F-spellings are of course preponderant in the Cambridge MS. At Thame (Oxon), 
twelve miles east of Oxford, we have practically contemporary evidence for the voicing of 
initial [f] in the church-wardens’ accounts (published serially in the Berks Bucks and Oxon 
Archaeol. Journal, v1 [1901] and subsequent volumes) which begin in 1442. Fathom is 
spelled vedum, vit. 75; and font, va’te, vim. 56. Reverse spellings (fise and fyse for vice, vir. 117, 
vit. 29.30, and festeme’t, festemety for vestment vit. 29.76) also occur. I am indebted to Mr. 
Moore for these spellings gleaned from the accounts, 1442-50. 
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but palfray mon, 71, name, 190; De Securitate Pacis: man, 11; Historical Notes: 
man, tn. 5, v. 15, many, 1. 9, 15, 1. 39, 44, rv. 46, v. 15, mame, 1. 36, 11. 13, 
Iv. 23, names, 11. 21, tv. 34, 43, womman, 1. 39; Chronicle: ashamed, began (4), can, 
game (3), gan (3), lemman (2), man (passim), mon (3, all in rime), many (passim), 
name (10), namelich, shame (3), wan pret. ind. 3s. of win (5), wumman; Continua- 
tion: man (5), mon (in rime), many (8), mony.2* 

It has been noted above that both parts of the Chronicle show not [a] but [0] 
in every case where the rimes are unambiguous. The greatly preponderant a- 
spellings must be scribal, and we may suppose that Bishop was responsible for 
some of them at least. Again, intermediate scribes may have been partly re- 
sponsible. 

The unrounded [a] is of course what we should expect to find in Bishop’s 
speech. Oxford is miles to the east of the area described above, in which OE [a} 
before the nasal became rounded. The Registers of Godstow and Oseney Abbey 
agree with Bishop in the a-spelling for this [a]. 

There remains one spelling, isolated but very important, of which I wish to 
speak, before turning to the morphology. It is the spelling shrayne for ‘shrine,’ 
in the Chronicle (fol. ccxcv*). It occurs in the account of the burial of St. Edmund: 


Sipen his hed was of I smyte. 
I wul wel pat se hit wete. 
pat first he was beried at Christcherche. 
per men goddes werkes werches 
And now at bury he is 
in’a schrayne “wel fayre I wis. 


The spelling seems to be indicative of the diphthongization of ME [i:]. 

Bishop’s morphology is no less interesting than his phonology. The present 
indicative third singular ends in -e),-yb, De Diversis Querelis: maky}, 128 and 
makep, 141, 153, 161, 169, and with syncopation and assimilation, stant, 167. In 
the Historical Notes, hap, tv. 29, v. 9 are instances of the third singular; 
seyb v. 14 may be either third singular or plural. -th is invariable in the Cam- 
bridge text of the Chronicle and its Continuation and even occurs in the rime 
elles-tellup. 

There is one present indicative plural in the De Diversis Querelis, wul, 137 
and one imperative singular, De Securitate Pacis, geteth, 114. The Historical Notes 
afford better evidence for the present indicative plural. -th forms and -(m) forms 
are evenly divided: procurep, 1. 21; cessit, 1. 22, dredip, 1. 22, bup 1. 31, 11. 39, mz. 2, 
11, v. 7, 8; haue, 1. 20, hope, v. 12, ben, tv. 33, and been, tv. 34, 42, 44, 53. In the 
Continuation there is one en plural beside two bup’s; in the Chronicle, 13 -th 
forms (including 5 bup’s) occur beside 9 -(m) forms (including 7 ben’s). 

It is unfortunate that we do not have more evidence for the present indicative 
plural in the De Diversis Querelis or the De Securitate Pacis, pieces certainly 
composed by Bishop. If, as is very probable, the Historical Notes were also com- 
posed by him, we may best suppose that the -th forms were the forms of his 
dialect. The -(m) forms probably represent the influence of London English. 


% T have left same out of consideration. 
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Oxford is on the Northern border of the ME -th plural area. The boundary for 
that area established by the dialect survey of the Middle English Dictionary 
runs” in a southeasterly direction from the Welsh border through Shrewsbury, 
Kingswinford (Staffs.) and Stratford-on-Avon to Oxford, and from Oxford 
eastward along the Thames to the sea.?” 

The present participle, of which there are many instances, ends in -ing, in the 
De Diversis Querelis, the Historical Notes, and the Continuation. In the Chronicle 
four -and(e) forms occur and no -ing forms. These and(e)’s cannot be due to 
Bishop. 

The third personal pronoun feminine does not occur in the nominative in the 
De Diversis Querelis, the Historical Notes, or the Continuation. She occurs re- 
peatediy in the Chronicle. In the De Diversis Querelis, the feminine possessive 
pronoun appears as hure, 10,69, 74, and hures 69. In the Historical Notes, 1. 25 
hure appears as the object of a preposition. And in the Chronicle hure appears as 
the feminine possessive pronoun 9 times and as the dative-accusative form, 7 
times, Air occurring once as that form. 

The third personal plural pronoun has the nominative form fei in the De 
Diversis Querelis, 139. bei appears in the Historical Notes, 11. 16, 31, 32, and rv. 
53. In the Chronicle 17 pei’s appear beside 9 hi’s. The latter are probably not due 
to Bishop. The dative-accusative form is hem, in the De Diversis Querelis, 199 and 
in the De Securitate Pacis, 22, 30. In the Historical Notes hem is found twice, 
m1. 29 and v. 9, and ham once, 11. 39. Hem is found twice in the Continuation and 
frequently in the Chronicle beside one hym in the latter. The third person plural 
possessive form in the De Diversis Querelis, is hure, 27, 78, 127, 138, 177, 191 
and, when used absolutely, Aures, 86. Hure is the common form in the Historical 
Notes, 1. 6, 10, 27, 28, 33, 1. 21, rv. 14, 24 and v. 11, but hire, occurs once, Iv. 31, 
and pere, v. 7, once. Hure occurs three times in the Continuation and in the 
Chronicle four times beside one here. 


In sum, the morphology of Bishop’s language is strongly dialectal like 
the phonology. The present indicative plurals in -th, the hure forms of 
the feminine pronoun and the hure forms of the third plural possessive 
pronoun distinguish it from contemporary London English. 

The preceding notes on Bishop’s language have shown its strongly 
dialectal character. His notebook, so fortunately preserved, offers the 
best specimens of the dialect of Oxfordshire in the Middle English peri- 
od—specimens far more illuminating than the Register of Godstow and 
Oseney or the accounts of the churchwardens of Thame. 

One immediate use of the Notebook suggests itself—to eliminate the 
hypothesis, first advanced by Professor Skeat,”* that the Wycliffite Bible 


* Moore, Meech, and Whitehall, ibid., p. 287. 

27Tt must be stated that we led this line through Oxford, as we did the line for the 
rounded pronunciation of OE [y], [y:] and [eo], [e:0] on the evidence of Bishop’s notebook. 

% Skeat “On the Dialect of Wycliffe’s Bible,” Transucts. of the Philol. Soc. (1895-8), 
pp. 212-219. 
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and Pecock were influenced somewhat by Oxford English. Pecock and 
the Bible showed a large proportion of inflectional syllables with i-spell- 
ing. This feature, he thought, might be an Oxford one, and on it he 
based his theory of Oxford influence. The i-spelling is now known to be 
too widely distributed in the fifteenth century to be a real criterion of 
dialect. So it is not of significance that Bishop does have the i-spelling 
frequently.”® 

Skeat’s hypothesis, on this poor basis of the i-spellings in inflectional 
endings, was accepted as likely by Frecrik Schmidt, who, in his Studies in 
the Language of Pecock,*° adduced further “evidence” in its support. In 
comparing Pecock’s Repressor (and occasionally the Folower to the Donet) 
and the later version of the Wycliffite Bible with Chaucer and the Lon- 
don charters, he found certain features of language*™ in the former which 
were not in the latter. He thought the Oxford influence might explain 
them. Not one of these features is any better as a dialect criterion than 
Skeat’s i-spelling. Like Skeat, Schmidt hypothecated the influence of 
Oxford speech without knowing or making any attempt to find out what 
that speech was in the Middle English period. 

Miss Hitchcock was quite right when she deserted the hypothesis in 
her study of the language of Pecock.™ His speech does not show the dis- 
tinctive dialect features of Bishop’s, such as the rounded pronunci- 
ation of OE [y], the voicing of initial [f], the present indicative plural in 
-th (with the present indicative plural of the finite verb bub), and the 
hure forms of the feminine possessive pronoun and of the third plural 
possessive pronoun. No more does the Wycliffe Bible either in the early 
or later version. 

We may now turn to the texts themselves, to the two passages con- 
cerning the quarrel with the Abbot and to the Historical Notes. As to my 
reproduction of them, it represents a transcript of Cambridge Dd. xiv.2 
by Mr. H. Pink of Cambridge, collated by myself with rotographs of the 
original. Contractions are expanded in italics. The flourish of final n, 
and the bar through W/ and & are replaced by apostrophes. I have pre- 
served the line division, the capitalization, and the punctuation of the 
manuscript. The division of the Historical Notes into five parts is my 


2° In the De Diversis Querelis, for example, is in the genitive singular and in the plural 
of nouns is more common than és; id in preterits and past participles of weak verbs is more 
common than ed; and i occurs once in the pres. ind. sing. beside four ¢)’s. 

* Upsala, 1900, Pt. I. 

1 Studies, p. 20.—The principal features noticed are: (a) development of a glide after a 
and ¢ before sc, (b) occasional change of [j] to [¢] and of [¢] to [j], (c) u-spellings for OE[y] 
before n-combinations instead of o-spellings, (d) fewer e-spellings for OE[y] then in the 
charters and Chaucer. ® F.E.T.S., 16A, xxiv. ff. 
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own. Every fifth line of the MS is indicated in the margin. If two 
lines of the MS. begin in the same line in this text, a starred number 
refers to the second line (e.g., De Diversis Querelis, 30*), an unstarred 
number to the first line. 

Although the handwriting is slovenly, it presents no difficulties. A 
lacuna in the manuscript at line 85 of the De Diversis Querelis has re- 
sulted in the loss of from three to five letters, apparently part of a proper 
name. Single words have faded in lines 74, 100, 126 and 153 of the same 
piece, but only in the case of line 126 do I feel any doubt as to my restora- 
tion (was). There I suppose a /yyd to mean “allowed.” 

Iam puzzled by the words syche horn’ in the sentence “‘and all’ . . . to 
god,”’ De Diversis Querelis, 65-75. My best guess is that they mean “sick 
hern,” an out-of-the-way place for the care of the sick. There is no ques- 
tion about the reading, but the guess is not satisfactory to me. “I kept 
vp wip a syche horn’ ” undoubtedly refers to Isabelle and not to her 
muniments since the phrase “w* all’ maner menementis of hures” was 
added in the margin after the sentence had been composed. Syche horn’ 
may be a mistake of Bishop’s; he shows himself to be a careless writer. 


De diuersis querelis erga 
de abbate Oseney. a—{dominum willelmum wendouere 
Abbatem Oseney.* 


a~ In p* xx sere of Kyng Edward / be pridde. Abbot Thomas Cudelyngton’ / 
Abbot of Oseney. by a chanon’ of hys, oon sire / Andrew Colesbourne “sexteyn 
per™ pe svne of william of / Colesbourne & Sibile his wyff. vncle of / Isabele pb 
doustur & eyre of water Gregory of / Watford and of Ioone *Kynewardton’™ 
hys wyf p* doustour *of** of on cecilie pe dous3tur of* / pis seyd William and 
Sibilie. pe wuch’ Isabele / as modure of Nicholas Bysshopp’ p* sone and p*/ 
Eyre of hure and of Bartholomew Bysshopp’ hure / husebunde “and my nown’ 
propre fadure.** be wuch’ / Abbot & chanon’ aforseyd In p* xx sere aforseyd / had 
resceyuyd certeyn dedys. scrytis. mene/mentis conteynyng in a fforsere. as in 
pis book / is wryte in pe. iiij. xj. y marked in p* margyn / above. makyng men- 
cion’ per of in record of a / ple azeyns pis seyd “*Abbot™ Ideo etc. where a pon’/ 
I Nicholas Bysshopp’ havyng Inspeccion’ pe copiis / of pees forseyd dedys 
abovte a iiij or v. word / by word I wryte in a whyte book “at Oseney™ pe 
lenght’ of a / .xvj. ynch’ and p* breede of a viij ynch’ liggyng in / p* Abbottis 
Chambre. oon dede is of a reles I wryte / is vndur Abbotis Clement & his Couent 
of Oseney / (fol. xxxj¢ [33¢]) duble ywryte “pere™ where of oon. pere “of* I 


® At the top of each subsequent page of De Diversis Querelis, there is a short Latin head- 
ing. The heading of fols. 32*-35¢ is““De Abbate Oxeney. 1. Cave de eo”; that of fol. 35° is 
“De abbate.” The heading of fol. 36 is illegible in the rotograph. 

“4 Words between these numbers are written above the line in the MS. 

*-% Words between these numbers are struck through in the MS. 

*-% Words between these numbers are interlineated in the MS. 


(fol. xxx? 
(32°) 
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cancelled / A noper of Harry of Wurcetre sadelere I dentyd / 0 party to Nicholas 
Bysshopp’ y left anoper to pe / Abbot Thomas Cudelyngton’ of Oseney “and to 
hure successours“ in disheri/teson’ of pis forseyd Nicholas & his eyres. A 
nobere / of Harry. by p* grace of god. Abbot & Couent / of seynt petur of Glow- 
cestre. and a nober to of / pe same. Ouere pat as is to suppose opere. / dedys. 
nou st I sey of Nigell’ Blancpayn’ / tyme a pon p* conquest y wryte & a seled /. 
And of Robert Muleward. philipp’. Muleward / Harry Muleward as is to suppose 
forp wip/opere. Conceyvyng to me forseyd Nicholas / for me and my Eyres in 
tyme now to / comyng for to be burgh’ pees disceytes / vtwardlyche disherityd. 
And where / a pon’ as I forseyd Nicholas wene pere a pon’ / 3ut my3t be maad 
a newe sute by wryt / as of wip hooldyng. dedys. scritys. menementis / con- 
teynyng in a forsere. foras muche as pulk /forsere was pus Cautouselych’ y openyd 
/ & pees dedys pus I copyed. ffurbermore / I Nicholas a forseyd in p» Munday 
next aftur / p* fest of philipp’ and Jacob. in be sere. reg[nyng] / of Kyng Harry 
pe furpe sip be conqufest] / (fol. xxxj* [33*]) pe fyfte seere I Nicholas a forseyd 
beyng / at pat tyme a sqwyere wip pe’ Abbot John / Boclond. quod nota. pro 
certo— *"and as at pat by pis Nicholas pere I seye & I copyid*’ / a~ ffurber more 
a pis half pis xx sere a *for** / forseyd. bis Abbot Thomas Cudelyngton’ / by his 
quesenere chanon’ ouer settyd / or insettyd a stoonn’ wal of p* tenement / of bis 
abbot in p* South’Est “syde™ of pe / lane of pis seyd Nicholas by two feet / & 
viij inch “or ellis iij feet & dim.™ in stoppyng and streytyng / of pis lane I called 
now Colesbourne / lane. and of oold mulewardes lane / by all’ be lengh’t for pe 
moost parti of pat lane / as from pe high’ street toward pe Eest frount / of po 
heed mys pere. of pis seyd Nicholas from / hym and hys eyres a pis half pis seyd. 
xx. / seere disseisyd “of* al so.—and all’ was for / by cause pat pis abbot 
Thomas continuyd xiij / 3ere in possession’ of all’ pe vrehold of pis / seyd Isabell’ 
pe modure of pis seyd Nicholas / in hure tendre age. **w‘ all’ maner menementis 
of hures** I kept vp wip a syche / horn “up™ in walton’ hamayle at a mannis / 
hous pere I called Iak Stabull’. palfray mon’ / of pis seyd Abbot Thomas In pe 
eend of pe / street pestelens tyme. burgh’ faut of / hure*® fadur & modure & opere 
frenshipes of hure (fol. xxij* [34¢]) / at pat tyme passyng to god.—where / fore 
hit is to considere of “pis disheritesun’ / by pe next eyres of pis seyd Nicholas / 
to purpose pees favtes aftur hure powere. / for to sve as lawe wul In a mende- 
ment / ber of. — 

ffurper more in be tyme of / pis seyd Nicholas pat is to wytyng In pe / seere 
regnyng of Kyng Harry pe vyfte / pe .vj. seere. “In pe sere of oure lord M” 
cece. xviij.4 Sire William Wendouere Abbot / of Oseney & oon Sire Harry 
Norwode his / chanon’ qwesener of Oseney. wip*® sloo hure carpentere and oper 
wurkemen’ of / hures leet a rere a newe buldyng wip a / high’ gyttey in p* suth’ 
syde of pis seyd / lane next p* high’ street In insettyng and / ouer settyng ™“xviij 
Inches* in to pis lane half foot “hi a stoun’ wal™ at pe / lest. and in pe eest eende 
of pis newe / Buldyng. a. xj Inche “of pis ston wal™ at pe lest wip fors / and 


37-37 Words between these numbers inserted at the end of line 51 and above line 52. 
83-38 Words between these numbers written in the left margin. 
%* Faded. 4° Lacuna in MS. before sloo, 3 to 5 letters gone. 
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armys a seyns p* wyl of pis seyd Nicholas / nawt wib stondyng p* for bedyng of 
Edmund / Kenyan’ Mayre of Oxford at pis tyme and / of Thomas Hampton’ be 
meyres seriaunt. where / a pon bes Mayre counceylyng pis seyd Nicholas / for 
to sewe to assise. for ober remedye is ber / non’ ber fore.—ffurber more vpfon] / 
wensday next be fore pe ffest of a[ssumcion]}** (xxxij* (34*])/ of oure lady. In pe 
seere regnyng of Kyng / Harry pe sixt be vyfte sere. Sire Iohn’ / aas chanon’ and 
qwesenere of Oseney. pis / seyd William Wendouere beyng sut Abbot pere / wib 
fors and armys breke a pese of pis / seyd Abbotis stoun’ wal in pe suth’ syde / of 
pis seyd lane bere makyng and Inset/tyng a new pece wal of ston’ in to / pis 
seyd lane by ij feet & a half & more “or iij feet & dim.™ / wip a litell’ new dore 
per In. as sut per is / fort be seye. a seyns p* for bedyng of / Thomas Couentre 
Mayre of Oxford at pis tyme / .—Al so p* sixt day of August in pe / six sere of 
pis seyd Kyng Harry p* sixt. / pis Sire Iohn Aas chanon’ set oon’ Iohn’ Aueray / 
mason’ to bis seyd new pece wal wib pis / seyd newe dore pere to be bus set in 
Nusans / of p* vre hold of pis seyd Nicholas. where a / pon’ be veyours at sute 
of pis “seyd™ Nicholas presentid / in Court be fore pis seyd Thomas Couentre 
as / fore a Nusance of pe vre hold of pis seyd / Nicholas as is in p* .L. leef of pis 
boke wryte / quod nota etc.—al so at svte of pis / seyd Abbot william pis seyd 
Sire Iohn’ Aas suyd / for a nusans pere at pis tyme al so. and noon /.. .** a lvyd 
be cause pat pis abbot ne shewd (fol. xxxij* [35]) / dedys of hure vre hold pere. 
quod nota. where / of In p*. C. Ixjj leef of pis book per of makypb / mencion’. 
Ideo etc. quod nota. / 

Item in p* Wensday next be fore pe fest assump/cion’ of oure lady p* virgin in 
p* vyfte sere of / Kyng Harry p* sixt, Sire Joh’n Aas a forseyd / seyd to pis seyd 
Nicholas in p* tyme of p* brech’ / of pis seyd wal had comum at est ende of pis / 
lane in to Jamys porter tenement pat to hym is left / by pis seyd Abbot William. 
And al so pat be / new hall’“ plaas be hynde all’ be shoppes bere shold / be hure 
vre hoold and wul purpose for to haue hit / here aftur ward if pei may. where of is 
wryte / in p*. iij. x. or “lv. lix. lx™ of pis booke. Ideo nota efc.—Also / in pe. 
1. j. leef makepb mencion’ in pe stoppyng / of pis seyd lane be cause of man- 
slawth’tur pat / was do pere. Ideo etc.—Al so In pe. iiij. / day of Julii in pe viij 
sere of Kyng Harry pe / sixt. Sire Joh’n Garsyndon’ chanon’ & qwesenere / of 
Oseney in pis seyd Abbotis tyme William wip / fors and armys a seyns be kyngis 
pees. wip. / Nicholas lynton’ pe qweseners man’ and wyb diuers / walsch’ 
scolars. sum of be Castell’. sum of Glowcetre / College. sum of Henxey Hall’. 
sum of / Haberdast.** Hall® wip ober scolers of diuers Hall’ maad sawt a / seyns 
pis seyd Nicholas Bysshopp’ as in pe. xliij. / [leef]** (fol. xxxiij* [35*]) of pis 
booke makep mencion’ of. and in / pe xlix. leef al so bere. w* obere per by. Ideo 
etc. quod nota. / by vertu of wuch’ sawt vp p* x day of / Iulii in p* viij sere of 
pis seyd Kyng Harry / pe sixt. A Inquisicion’ for p>» Kyng was / maad at swte of 
pis seyd Nicholas Bysshopp’ / and of Thomas Barton’ his tenant. where a / pon’ 


“ This is apparently to be identified with New Inn, see H. Hurst, Oxford Topography, 
pp. 63-64. 

@ For information about Gloucester College, Hincksey Hall and Haberdasher’s Hall see 
H. Hurst, Oxford Topography, the index. 
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was presentyd gulty as in pis booke in / pe .xliiij. leef ber of makep mencion’. 
vp / wuch defaut William ffrankeleyn’ and Ioh’n Walkere / Bayllifs of Oxford 
pe xiiij day of Iulii in / pe viij sere of bis seyd Kyng Harry p* sixt. / toke & lete 
cary a way fewel wode of / pis seyd Nicholas Bysshopp’ and Thomas pere I 
founde pe / valwe of a noble. pe wuch stant sut fort / **to*® be suyd as law wul. 
Ideo etc. as in p*. xlv. / lef of pis booke more plenurliche makep. / mencion’ of — 
ffurper more vp on al / pees defautes a forseyd. In p* Munday pe / last day of 
Iulii in p* sere regnyng of pis seyd / Kyng Harry pe sixt pe viij sere. pis seyd / 
Abbot William by William ffermysham his steward / profred for to trete and 
took pis William ffermesham / Robert Tredyf. his man of lawe Qwynynton’ / 
in hure side. And pis seid Nicholas Bysshopp’ / toke in his syde Michel Norton’ 
Thomas Baylli / (fol. xxxiiij* [36¢]) his man of lawe in p* tobur syde. So / pb 
furst day of trete was in p* munday / p* vij day of August in p* viij sere of pis/ 
seyd Kyng Harry pe sixt. pe secunde day / of trete was “pbe™ xij day of August 
next / swant. pe pridday of trete was in / be saturday in be morw in p* Natiuite 
of / Oure lady p* Virgyn In pe ix. “iiij.* day of septembre / pan next swant vndur 
auysement of iiij / wukys be cause of haruust. or in be Munday / next be fore. 
vp be wuch’ trete was I / profred by William ffermysham in pe name of / pis 
seyd Abbot William. to ffor sake all’ hure / dedlys. and onlych’ stond to pe rewarc 
of pis / seyd Nicholas Bysshop’ dedes at high’ and at lowe / where a pon’ pis seyd 
Nicholas Bysshopp’ graunted / ber to by avys of pes seyd Michel and Thomas / 
pees dedys of pis seyd Nicholas Bysshopp’ pus I / shewd and rad. bees William 
ffermesham Robert Tredef / Qwynynton’ and ober of pe Abbotis counceyll’ 
con/ceyuyng pis matere to passe a seyns hem / axid a day ouere. pat is to wy- 
ting vp pis. ix. / day or munday a bove seyd to bryng vp hure dedys / in to p* 
Eldehalle pere as pe trete be gan.’ or ellis / telle why pat pis lane wip pe mys out 
nat be / had to pis seyd Nicholas Bysshopp’ in pees. / At wuche “iiij* day of 
Septembre. or vp pe. . .*® 

De Parochia sancti Michelis 

Aquilon’ Oxon’* 

De Securitate pacis ex causa predicta 
Vp seint Jamis day anno viij® regni regis Henrici sexti/pis letter of englych’ here 
vndure wryte / was wryte as bus—Thomas I / grete 30w wel doyng sow to 
vndurstond / pat zesterday I deliuered to Sir Iohn’ Garsindon’ / Chanon’ 
qwesener of Oseney pe bulle pat / was direite to him ffrom my mayster Chauces 
/ in presence of Joh’n Wodeward and pis same / day I spake wib p* same 
Chanon’. And he / seyd me pat he wold not for no good pat / any man’ hap 
lyuing pat 3e had any bodely / harme by hym or his procuring and wib gode / wil 
finde suerte of be pees and per fore if / he come and finde suerte se haue soure / 
entent. And if he come nat getep out / a warant fro my mayster Chauceys to 
pe / Sherryf—By Michel Norton’. 
Where a pon pis seid chanon’ wib in two dayes / now next suyng fond oon Iohn’ 
Merwyn’ fobure / William voulere Borwes for p* pees to pe Maister / Thomas 
Chace Chauncelere of p® vniuersite of Oxford / (fol. xlviij® [49°]) vp peyne euery 


* This heading is also at the top of fol. 49°. 
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of hem in xx li.’ / And for bi cause of more seurte / and bettere vp Munday pan 
next / sewaunt in pe eeld hall’ of Oxford Cotesmore brober son’ and William 
ffermesham / graunted to Rach’ p* seruaunt of Chauceys/to be borwe for p* pees 
ffor this same / Thomas Barton’ yremongere vp peyne of / xx li.’ euery of hem. / 
Memorandum quod in fine orientali venelle / de Colesbourne inter Mesuagium 
capitale / vt dicitur Abbatis Oseney & Mesuagium / Nicholai Bysshop’ ex parte 
occidentali / habet in latitudine. octo pedes & / dimidium. Ita per quoddam 
standardum / ville Oxonie ultimo die Aprilis Anno / regni regis Henrici sexti 
nono. per Nicholaum / predictum mensuratum. quod nota. 


(Historical Notes] 


I, In be pursday next aftur p* closyng’ of Eestur. In / p* sere regnyng’ of oure 
kyng Harry p* sixte p* ix sere / at Abyndon’ in p*® Counte of Berkes be-pin pe 
kynges / gerd’. Iohn’ perkyn’ al’ sharp de wygmore lond’. Iohn’ / long’ Couper 
of Chepyng Norton’ A Webbe of Stebynton’ / Smytsmart. Goqwyt wyp hure 
felshyp to penn / I socied p* numbre of xx m” as lollardes fals heretikes / Comun 
Traytoures rysarres conspiratowrs ymagined’ & / to geders confederid oon wip 
many po penn y socied’ / & felouns of hure Covyn and hure falce malis be fore / 
pou3t as comum liggers in a wayte of high’ weyes & / be feyp of holy church’ to 
destruye. pere falsliche trayturlich’ / as comun traytures. and felouns of oure 
kyng’ lete dude / wryte diuers fals bulles and fals scriptures and gilful / and 
many contrarijs p* doctrine of Xristyn feyp conteynyng’ / and benn to pe puple 
of oure kyng to be publich’ and to / be comuned’ follysch’ dampnablysch’ in 
diuers places pat is to / (fol. ccciiij’ [286°] wytyng in Citees of london’ of salebure 
/ & of townys. Couentre Marleburgh’ wikkyd’/liche haue set styked’ cast to 
ground’ and / euery day so to wryte procyrep to styke to draw / to ground cessit 
nat ne dredib in grete /offens be high’ maieste of god’ and of dignite / of corowne 
regal’ and’ derision of Xristian / feip in disturbaunce of p* kynges pese and /wrong’ 
and contempt of al Xris/ian pepele and / penn wip hure fals Imaginacions Wik- 
kedlich’ /by hure fore poustes to pe world and to p*/multitude xx m” and ouere of 
pueple etc. / Where a pon’ pis chevynteyns as now at / Instawns of Vmfray 
Duk’ of Glowcestre bup / draw hanged’ hedyd’ quartered’ and’ in diuers / Coun- 
reys hure quarteres I hanged’ vp in tokyn’ / here of pis tresun’ pus for to be 
eschwed’ / fro pis tyme forp. Also a munstrell’ / of chepyng Norton’ by name. 
Hendy clarenere / at Warewyk’ for bis cause I drawe hanged’ / hedid quartered’ 
and so I send forp’ as is a / boue told’. a womman a meyreswyf of / Couentre for 
pis cause al so be hedyd’. / Al so pe lord Cheyne for pes causes is a restud’ and 
lad to p* towre of london’. / 


II. De anno regni Regis Henrici quinti post conquestum Anglie octauo Ista 
subscripta primitus Incipiebat vt patet in anglicis verbis 

pe Moneday pe xx day of Maij pis seyd kyng’ / Harry pe vyfte of Ingelond’. 
Came to Troys / in Champayne and pere mette wib hym pe / Duke of Bur- 
goyne. and alle ffrensche lordis / pat were bope spirtuall’ and temporall’. And 
pis / kyng’ Harry went in to seynt petur Churche & / bere mette wip hym pe 
qweene of ffraunce and / Dame Katerine and p* Duches of Clarence / was per 
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in wip goode aray wib ober englisch’ ladyes / at p* churche were a redy. Alle p* 
poyntementes / a cordid by tweene bop* kynges. and oure kyng’ / pronunced as 
for Eyre paraunt and Regent of / firaunce beryng’ pe name. kyng’ of Ingelond’ 
& / noust clepud’ kyng’ of firaunce. but beryng pe / hole harnes of Ingelond’ 
and of firaunce. and / pan went pei vp to p* high’ autere and there / kyng’ 
Harry sweere to kepe and meynteyne be / poyntementes a fore reherced’. And 
p* qweene / of firaunce and p* Duke of Burgoyne swore/be same ferst be fore. 
pe kyng of ffiraunce. and / afturward’ in hure owne names. and’ ban kyng’ / 
Harry and dame Katerine opynly were / trowth’ plygh’ted’. And pe qweene / of 
ffraunce was sette att pe Autere ende / and dame Katerine by hure as qweene 
of / Yngelond’ and pan p* qweene and dam / Katerine were in be kynges Harry 
gouernaunse / and Officeres of p® kyng’ were ordeyned / to take kepe vp on hem. 
And as in p* / Wenesday in be Whytson Wyke pe ordinaunce / was pat pei 
shulde remwe toward Parys / but where bei shuld’ be Weddud’ hit is / vn knowe 
to pe oste. and on Whytsunday / be prynce of Orynge and p* Duke of / Burgoyne 
coome toward p* kyng’ as hit / is seyd in p*® kynges howse. pat p* Dolfyn’ / of 
ffraunce is be seged’ in landok’ by p* Eerl / of Stoyl. And by the Eerl of langvyle 
and / wip ham bub many Gascoynes. and hit is / ordeyned’ bat Parys. and Eas. 
Arras. Drotey / Walers. Curtey. Boheng’ Seynt Conerys. / Mounstreyll’ Dor- 
leaunce. Terwyngraunt / Brugges. Iprys. lyle. Stekys. and pe ffry. / And many 
Townes in Arters. Pycardye / shul be swore to vre kyng. so alle the / strengthes 
pat is as a pis half Parys shul / be im oure kynges honde forp wib. etc. / 


III. Sire Ioh’n Cheyne knyst Thomas his brober sqwyere / for pis seyd 
lollardy bub a restud’ and lad’ to be / towre of london’ at p* “comaunde- 
ment of Duke / of Glowcestre lew tenaunt / of kyng Harry p* sixt and vncle 
to p® kyng’ at his wyll’ /in p* monebp of Iune anno ix®. “pis was don’*“—Al soa 
worpi man’ / and a riche of Chepe in london’ is a restud’ for pis / lollardy and 
xvj men’ wyp hym a peched.—Al so / pis seyd perkyn’ his heed’ fro london’ 
brigge by twey / wel faryng men’ was take fro pennis and’ soon a pon’ / bat 
pees twey men’ were take ber wip and a rested and / bub at poynt to be hange 
draw & quartered per fore. and do / wip as is a for seyd—Al so hendy clarenere 
/ a hanged draw and quartered for bi cause pat he seid p* / godys body myst 
nat be grounde in a mulle and p* he / kept counseil in huydyng of lollardes bokes. 


IV. Also vp Wenesday p* iiij day of / Iulij in regnyng’ of oure kyng’ Harry p* sixt 
p* / ix sere was declared’ at Poulis in london’ in / presence of Thomas Vmfray 
Duk’ of Glowcestre / herschebischop’ Bysshopes and oper Cominalte pe / num- 
bre of v. m! poeple bere being in procession’ / for be pees of oure Reume and of 
p® gode speed’ / of oure kyng’ being’ in Roone of Normandye pat / louers was 
geten’ by saut and by mynyng’ by a / myle ny by in to p* mydell’ of pis seid 
louers / be ny3t tale breke vp and slew pe portere and / opened p* sates in 
letyng in oure poeple and bere /all’ englisch’ men’ founde for swore wyp schottes / 
hure heedes were gurd’ of. b* town’ cleen / destroyed’ in to grounde. p* lord’heere a 
cheef / (fol. cccevi*{289*] wurriour pere I take / prisonere b* Dolfyn’ / heryng here 


“4-4 Written above the line. 
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of he and his / lordes beyng In waryance / supposyng treson’ per a pon’ lete / 
gurde of ix lordes hedis where / of oon was p* Dukes broper of Brytaynne / y 
Called by name Artoure. Where a pon’ / hure retenu leuyng pis Dolfyn’ Drawyng’ 
/ toward p* kyng’ be sechyng’ hym of grace so p' / by-bin bis tyme of Michelmasse 
now / next comyng’ by p* grace of god oure kyng fort / be crownyd’ at seynt 
Denys a chief cite / of firaunce.—pis seyd Dolfyn’ hap put / hym self to flyst 
firom his retenue.—Al so /ij Dukes and a Bysshopp’ wip hire retinue b* / numbre 
of x™ I sleyn’ and taken at a / bataylle fast by Rone.—thees ben p* / names of p* 
prisoneres, and of tho pat been dede / in pe Iourney that was made be my lorde 
Marchall’ / of Borgoyne. And my lord’ of Beaumound’. 


The Duke of Barre a The lord’ Colard’ 
The Bysshopp’ of Geans of Sanschi 
John’ of Radmart 4 The lord’ Ruslin’ 
The lord’ Gerard’ of / Chacelere of the Toure / 
a Cae been be / names of The / lordes that been 
dede 
The Eerl of a And 
Salmer. pe many ober I 
Eerl of Salmon’ nombred’ at 
4 The Eerl of luma- ij™’. v° and of 
ges. Barbasan’ oure party ther were 
4 The lord’ Tibaud of not I founde 
Bare. The lord’ Henre of but xxx dede 
Bare. The lord’ Terre of bodies and pei 
Bare. broperis of be Bysshopp’ been notte I covn- 
of Mews. George Banestere and his ted men of eny 
Breperin. Iohn’ of Harecourt. astaate—* 


V. es Journey pus don’ in pe mone} of Julijin / p* seere of oure kyng’ Harry p* 

sixt p*. ix. seere. as /is seid’.—pis was declared on Wensday pe/translacion’ of 
seynt Martyn’ anno supradicto at lundon’ be / wynnyng’ of louers hit was 
wunne by a sawte pe / mvners breke“ vp in pe myddel of p* town’ and’ all’ p* / 
were swore Englisch’ be fore pere hedes bub gurd’ of / & furper more p* Dolphyn’ 
& his lordes bub falle at va/riance be tween’ hem self he hap do gurd’ of ix / 
lordes hedes of p® wuche b* Dukes brobere of bruteyn’ / is oon’. all’ ober lordes 
sette hure comyng’ to oure kyng’ to / put penn in oure kynges grace so we hope 
/ by pe grace of bod’ be kyng’ schal be crowned’ or / Michelmasse“‘ day“ as me 
seyp at p* same procession lollardes bokes / weren brend’ as many as a man’ 
my 3t bere. 

SANFORD B. MEECH 


University of Michigan 


“ Here Bishop writes first to the left and then to the right of a short slanting fissure in 
this leaf. 
An X is drawn through the left extremities of lines 1-6. 
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TINDALE AND THE 1533 ENGLISH 
ENCHIRIDION OF ERASMUS 


2m 
URING the latter half of Henry VIII’s reign various English presses 
issued vernacular editions of many of Erasmus’ writings. The most 
popular was a version, published first toward the end of 1533 and fre- 
quently thereafter, of the Enchiridion militis Christiani. This treatise had 
a large circulation throughout Europe. Appearing first in 1503 (or 1504), 
it received for a decade or so no great attention, but after 1515 edition 
followed edition in rapid succession. Between 1519 and 1542 it was is- 
sued in translation, usually in at least two versions, in eight different 
languages.! 

Its immense popularity may easily be explained. It spoke for the new 
era, setting forth certain ideas to which men’s minds were becoming 
increasingly responsive. Broadly, it expressed the general position of the 
northern humanists on the most-discussed questions of the day. Exhort- 
ing its readers to Christian living, it defined true piety by showing that 
inward righteousness is far more important than outward observance. 
It maintained that individual conscience is the only spiritual guide to be 
unhesitatingly followed. It advocated a return to the simple teaching 
of Scripture and the Church Fathers, and belittled the works of the 
Schoolmen. By precept and example it revealed how a judicious reading 
of pagan authors could become an important part of Christian educa- 
tion. Moreover, it called attention to the need of a reform within the 
Church by pointing out, particularly in a prefatory Epistle added in 
1518, the widespread degeneration of the ecclesiastical establishment. 
As Professor Emerton has said, ‘“The germs of the bitterest controversies 
of the Reformation time are contained in it.’” 

The English version does not bear the name of any translator. This is 
to be deplored, for whoever made it was a scholar and a master of words. 
The names are known of many translators of the other works of Erasmus 
published in English before the reign of Mary. The list includes, among 
almost twice as many that might be mentioned,’ Margaret Roper, 
Thomas Paynell, Nicholas Udall, Leonard Cox, Robert Whytynton, 
Edmund Becke, Richard Taverner, and Thomas Chaloner. On the whole 
this list is commendable, indicative of, for the most part, the satisfactory 

1 See Opus epistolarum Erasmi (1906-), ed. P. S. and H. M. Allen, i, Ep. 164, introd.— 
Hereafter I refer to this edition simply as “Allen.” 


§ Frasmus (1900), p. 110. 
* See a list in W. H. Woodward, Erasmus concerning Education (1904), p. 235 ff. 
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prose in the various translations that bear these names. But the prose of 
the English Enchiridion is more than merely satisfactory. We must look 
elsewhere. 

There is sufficient evidence that the greatest of Tudor translators, 
William Tindale, translated the Enchiridion. Is this particular version 
by him? No intensive study of the problem has, I believe, ever been 
made. Yet a conclusive answer in the affirmative would be of primary 
importance, for if this version can be assigned to Tindale it can be ap- 
proximately dated as belonging to the early 1520’s, and this means that 
many English words and expressions were used for literary purposes 
somewhat earlier than has hitherto been known. It means that at this 
early date we have an English expository prose markedly superior to any 
before it. And it means an opportunity to study Tindale’s apprentice- 
ship in the art of translation. 

The present article is restricted to a presentation of the evidence: (1) 
that Tindale made a translation of the Enchiridion; (2) that his transla- 
tion was by no means certainly lost, as some have supposed; and (3) 
that the version published first in 1533 was in all probability by him. 
Future investigation, dependent largely on the acceptance of the thesis 
of authorship here advanced, will have to do: (1) with the extraordinary 
political and ecclesiastical situation that existed when the book was first 
printed in English and that caused the authorities to sanction and per- 
haps to solicit its publication; (2) with various bibliographical problems 
in need of clarification; and (3) with, most important, a far more ex- 
haustive examination of the diction and phrasing of the translation than 
has been attempted in the preparation of this initial report. This last 
course of research will make possible a critical estimate of the transla- 
tion’s significance in Tindale’s literary career and in the development of 
both the English language and English prose. 


We are indebted to John Foxe for the information that Tindale made 
an English translation of Erasmus’ Enchiridion while at Little Sodbury 
in Gloucestershire in the household of Sir John Walsh.‘ Robert Demaus, 


‘ In different editions of the Acts and Monuments are two variant accounts of this period 
of Tindale’s life. Arber prints them in parallel columns. See The First Printed English 
New Testament (1895), p.8 ff.—‘The earlier one [1563],” says Arber, “is a brief and graphic 
Memorandum,—probably more correct as to the sequence of events—written from mem- 
ory by a confidential friend, who had his information from Tyndale’s own lips. . . . The 
later account [1570] is written impersonally, and amplified after Fox’s vehement manner.” 
Both accounts state that Tindale translated the Enchiridion when with Sir John Walsh 
(Foxe spells it “Welch” or ‘““Welche’”’). Though one will probable agree with a writer in the 
Times Literary Supplement of June 4, 1925, p.373, that the story of Tindale’s activities in 
Gloucestershire “‘is in the nature of hagiography, and must be read with caution,” there 
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the author of the standard biography of Tindale,’ adds that Tindale’s 
duties were rather those of chaplain to the Walshes than of tutor to 
their children, and that he was probably with the Walshes from 1521 to 
the summer of 1523, when he went to London.* 

Of the translation itself Demaus remarks that “there is no record of 
its ever having been printed,” and he continues with a statement which, 
perhaps because so positive, has apparently helped to discourage further 
investigation. He says’ that Tindale 


took his manuscript with him to London; and Humphrey Monmouth, who so 
kindly entertained him in the metropolis, speaks of two copies of the book which 
had been extensively circulated amongst the clergy and others without exciting 
any opposition; but these were, beyond question, consigned to the flames along 
with Tindale’s sermons and letters, when he had been publicly denounced as a 
heretic, and it was dangerous to be in possession of any of his writings. 


The translation, then, was, Demaus feels certain, never printed; the only 
known manuscripts of it were ‘“‘beyond question” deliberately destroyed. 

Other than Foxe’s account, the only important external evidence that 
Tindale translated the Enchiridion is in a manuscript known to Foxe 
and first printed in full by John Strype in his Ecclesiastical Memorials.® 
It is the petition of Monmouth to the King’s Council, written from the 
Tower on May 19, 1528, five days after his arrest. Ever since the first 
copies of the New Testament of Tindale had been smuggled into England, 
renewed precautions had been taken to suppress every source of the 
spread of Lutheran heresy. From early in 1526 up to and beyond the time 
of Monmouth’s imprisonment, the situation grew steadily more alarming 





is no reason to doubt Foxe’s statement that Tindale translated the Enchiridion during 
these years. One may question the dramatic details, but not the essential fact. 

5 First published in 1871. Revised in 1886, and later by Richard Lovett. I quote always 
from a fairly recent edition, n.d. [1922?], of the Religious Tract Society. 

* Op. cit., p. 63 f—The writer in TLS mentioned above (n. 4) says that Tindale went to 
London about the end of 1522. 

7 Op. cit., p. 76 f. 

8 1733 edition, i, App. (dated 1721), no. 89, p. 245 ff.—The manuscript, Cat. of Harl. 
MSS, i (1808), no. 425 [5], p. 250, which is among Foxe’s collections, is also reprinted by 
Arber, op. cit., p. 12 ff., who follows Strype except in minor details such as spelling, punc- 
tuation, etc. Demaus prints a part of it (op. ci#., p. 103 f.), in a version which differs some- 
what from that of Strype, and he comments on Strype’s inaccuracy (104 n.). Actually, 
however, as a re-examination of the manuscript shows, Strype offers, in spite of his careless 
regard for strict accuracy, an essentially more trustworthy reading than Demaus does 
(see infra, nn. 12 and 15). I have therefore used Strype’s version in my quotation here, 
having collated it with the manuscript and with Demaus’s version. The few variants of 
any importance are mentioned in footnotes. I have reduced to lower-case some of the many 
capitals found in Strype and not in the manuscript. 
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to the authorities.» Monmouth was only one, indeed, of many to be ex- 
amined. Naturally he was regarded as a dangerous ally of the most 
prominent English followers of Luther. Tindale had lived in his house in 
the parish of All Hallows, Barking, during several months of the short 
year spent in London before going abroad.’ Among other things, Mon- 
mouth was accused of aiding Tindale and William Roy in various ways, 
of helping both the translation and importation of Tindale’s New Testa- 
ment, and of owning several heretical books in English and causing books 
of this sort to be translated.” 
Part of Monmouth’s petition reads as follows: 


The foresaid Sir William [Tindale] left me an English book, called Enchiridion. 
The which book the Abbes of Dennye desyred yt of me, and I sent" yt to her. 
And that howse hath cost me more than L pounds sterling . . . 

Another book I had of the same copie: a frier of Grenwich desired yt of me, 
and I gave yt him. I think my Lord of Rochester hath it. I had other two books 
in English wrytten; the one was called the Pater Noster, an old book . . . and 
the other is called De libertate Christiana“ ... And all those books... laye 
openly in my house for the space of two yeres or more, that every man might 
rede on them that would, at their pleasure. I never harde priest, nor fryer, nor 
lay man find any great fault in them... 

I have shewed the book, called The Enchiridion, to Mr. Dr. Watson, and to 
Mr. Doctor Stochowse" . . . and to many other, that never found fault in him 
to my knowledg; and to the father confessor of Syon, and to Mr Martyn priest, 
and parson of Totingebeke .. . 

When I harde my Lord of London preach at Pawles Cross,"* that Sir William 
Tyndal had translated the N. Testament in English, and was noughtilie trans- 
lated, that was the first time, that ever I suspected or knew any evil by him. 
And shortely after, al the lettres and treatyes that he sent me, with dyvers 
copies of books, that my servant did write, and the sermons that the priest'’ 
did make at St. Dunstones, I did burne them in my howse. He that did write 
them did se it... 


* See Letters and Papers . . . of Henry VIII, tv, pt. 2, nos. 2607, 2721, 2797, 2903 f., 
3132, 3962 f£., 3968, 4004, 4017, 4029 f., 4038 f., 4073, 4125, 4150, 4175, 4218, 4242, 4254. 
See also infra, n. 22.—Hereafter I refer to the Letters and Papers as “L.P.” 

1 Monmouth states this in his petition. 

11 See the “articles ministered against Monmouth,” L.P., tv, no. 4260 (May 14, 1528). 

12 Demaus gives the reading “‘lent’”’; Strype’s reading, “sent,” agrees with the manu- 
script. 

8 Strype omits “other,” which is in the manuscript.—Demaus’s shortened quotation 
does not contain the sentence in which this variant wording occurs. 

“4 This book and probably the “Pater Noster” were by Luther. See Strype, of. cit., 1, 
317, items 5 and 6; L.P., tv, nos. 1962 [4 and 5] and 2607. 

% MS.—Strype has “Stochouse”; Demaus, “Slockhouse.” 

%* Tunstall probably preached this sermon in the latter part of 1526. See Demaus, p. 177. 

1 Tindale. 
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From this petition it would appear that when Monmouth burned various 
papers then in his house, one and perhaps both of the manuscripts" of 
the Enchiridion formerly in his possession were not among them. So far 
as we can ascertain, the one sent to the Abbess of Denny’® had possibly 
been returned to him and destroyed.”® But the other one, after being 
handed over to a friar of Greenwich, had evidently found its way to 
John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, who had kept it.” 

The friar whose name is not disclosed may well have been John West, 
a member of the Franciscan cloister of Observants at Greenwich who 
was employed by Wolsey to confiscate heretical books and to spy upon 


18 Demaus says (103 n.) that “this book is mentioned in such a way as to suggest that 
it was printed, but of this there is no proof; nor, indeed, all things considered, does it 
seem probable.” A 1518 Basle edition in English is listed in Bibliotheca Erasmiana (1893), 
p. 79, and in the later Bibliotheca Belgica (Erasmus: Enchiridion), no. 129 in the summary 
list. In both these books the editors have inserted the query, “London, Wynkyn de Worde?”’ 
and in the latter the authority given is the catalogue of William Ridler, London, 1891, no. 
260. Now it appears almost certain that Ridler had a copy of an edition later than that of 
1533 (most probably, judging by his lettering of the title, the edition of 1548) and that 
this copy lacked the colophon, with the result that he was misled by the last words of the 
prefatory Epistle, where Erasmus states that he has finished this Epistle at Basle in 1518. 
E. G. Duff says there is no authority for any English edition of this year (see W. H. Wood- 
ward, op. cit., p. 237). We can, I think, be quite certain that there was no edition in Eng- 
lish before the early 1530’s. A printed book, to be sure, might have completely disappeared. 
But had there been an early edition in English we should in all probability have heard of it 
more than once in the various examinations of the books of suspected heretics. Yet no 
mention of an English Enchiridion, except the reference in Monmouth’s letter, occurs in 
any of the many lists we have of English books belonging to different people. Note, also, 
the absence of any mention of an English Enchiridion in Erasmus’ letters. 


19 See Dugdale, Monasticon, vi (1849), pt. 3, p. 1549 ff—The abbey of St. Mary and 
St. Clare, Denny (a few miles from Cambridge and about 1} m. N.W. of Waterbeach), 
was a Franciscan house founded in 1341 (15 Edw. III). The nuns numbered about twenty- 
five at the time of the Dissolution. Elizabeth Throkmerton (0b. Jan. 13, 1547) was the 
last abbess. See L.P., xtv, pt. 2, no. 435 [49].—She was not, however, the one to whom 
Monmouth sent the Enchiridion, for she was not made abbess until August, 1536 (see ibid., 
x1, no. 385 [35]). Erasmus wrote to the nuns of Denny about 1526 and again during the 
next two years, being induced to do so by Thomas Grey. See Allen, v1, Ep. 1925, introd. 
and n. to |. 60. 


* Note that Monmouth states that one of the manuscripts was not returned to him (“I 
think my Lord of Rochester hath it”). His failure to state that the other one was not re- 
turned would perhaps indicate that this one had been sent back to him. The evidence is, 
however, too indefinite to warrant more than a surmise. 


"1 “T think my Lord of Rochester hath it” can mean nothing other than that Mon- 
mouth, when he wrote, thought it was still in Fisher’s possession. Quite clearly, also, the 
mention that this manuscript was probably still with Fisher would certainly be understood 
by the examiners to imply that Monmouth was not including it in his broad summary of 
what was burned. 
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and arrest those Englishmen responsible for the existence and importa- 
tion of such books.” Chief among the English suspects were, in addition 
to Tindale, William Roy and Jerome Barlow. Roy and Barlow (and, 
indeed, possibly Tindale himself)* were apostate friars of the monastery 
to which West belonged.™ 

Monmouth probably had good reason to believe that the manuscript 
had been turned over to Bishop Fisher for examination. Anything written 
by Tindale was, of course, suspect; he had been accused, in translating 
the New Testament, of introducing perverse material both in the text 
itself and in prefatory and marginal comments.* Fisher had preached 
and written against Luther, (Ecolampadius, and others and was re- 
garded as the highest authority in England in matters of heresy. It is 
easy to understand why the manuscript was confiscated and why it 
came into Fisher’s hands. 

There is, however, nothing to make us suppose that the manuscript 
was destroyed as a result of this examination.% The Latin original was 
often sold in England, and many of the copies contained the outspoken 
prefatory Epistle which first appeared in the Basle edition of 1518.’ 
There was evidently no serious objection to the circulation in England 
of the Latin Enchiridion; though many books, some of them in Latin, 
were proscribed, the Enchiridion was not. Then too, the same general 
ideas found in it had appeared often in other works of Erasmus very 
popular in England—for example, the Colloquia. And we must remember 
that Erasmus himself continued to be highly respected, long after the 
Epistle of 1518 had been printed, by practically all the most prominent 
Englishmen. There were, indeed, some exceptions—Edward Lee and 
Henry Standish at once come to mind—but the list of his English friends 
is impressive.?* He was on good terms with Cardinal Wolsey. Henry VIII 
invited him to England in 1527 and commented on his pious and un- 
wearied efforts in the cause of Christianity.2* He often wrote and re- 
ceived letters from Archbishop Warham, who in 1528 spoke of his writ- 


® For West’s activities against Tindale and other English Lutherans, see L.P., nos. 4657, 
4693 f., 4714, 4725, 4810 f., 4826 f£., 5018, 5043, 5078 f., 5275, 5292, 5402, 5462, 5667. 

% See Demaus, p. 57 f. 

™ See Arber’s introd. to his edition of Roy and Barlow’s Rede me and be nott wrothe 
(“English Reprints,” vol. xiv), p. 9 ff. 

% See e.g. Records of the English Bible (1911), ed. A. W. Pollard, p. 122 ff. 

% Note that Monmouth thought that Fisher still had it in his possession. 

87 See “The Day-Book of John Dorne, 1520,” ed. F. Madan in Collectanea 1 (Oxf. Hist. 
Soc., 1885), p. 157. Note nos. 1367, 1377, 1389, and 1414, which appear to be copies of 
various editions given in Bibliotheca Belgica as containing the 1518 Epistle. 

38 See lists of his English friends drawn up by Erasmus himself (Allen, vu, Epp. 1864.13 
ff. and 1874.51 ff.). 2° Tbid., Ep. 1878. 
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ings as meritorious.*® Bishop Tunstall sent him money." Bishop Long- 
lond, who perhaps even more than any of these men was active in sup- 
pressing heresy, exchanged a number of cordial letters with him. His 
enduring friendship with Sir Thomas More is well known.” As for 
Bishop Fisher, in 1527 he commented on Erasmus’ admirable judgment,* 
and indeed carried his veneration so far as to cause Edward Lee to ac- 
cuse him of being blind to Erasmus’ faults.“ Different as Fisher and 
Erasmus were in many ways, Fisher could appreciate the true piety in 
his friend’s works no matter how much Erasmus’ occasional lack of cir- 
cumspection might temporarily disturb him. What is quite clear is that, 
agreeing with Luther that a reform of the Church was needed, and yet 
insisting with Fisher and the other English churchmen that no such 
radical and unconstitutional reform as Luther advocated was either 
necessary or expedient, Erasmus during the 1520’s was regarded by his 
many English friends as a strong anti-Lutheran force. 

Especially significant as showing in what esteem the Enchiridion was 
held in England is a passage in Thomas Lupset’s An Exhortation to 
Yonge Men..., written in 1529 and first published in 1535. Lupset 
shows his conservatism all through this treatise; he advises the young 
Edmund Withypoll, to whom it is addressed, as follows:* 

Let the prestes be blamed of them that haue the rule of the order. Let common 
ceremonies and all olde customes alone. . . . Leue . . . al maner of medlynge. . . . 


Yet he counsels Edmund to read the “Enchiridion, that Erasmus wryt- 
ethe, a worke doubtles, that in fewe leaues conteynethe an infynite 
knowlege of goodnes.’”** 

It is probable that Fisher’s opinion of the Enchiridion was in general 
similar to Lupset’s, and that he was examining the manuscript solely to 
determine to what extent the translation was at variance with the sense 
and spirit of the original. Now, there is no reason to doubt Monmouth 
when he says that those to whom the translation was shown discovered 
in it nothing gravely objectionable. In this connection we should re- 
member that a manuscript of the same work was sent to an abbess. And 
we know that Tindale, though highly opinionated, had a fundamentally 
true conception of the translator’s calling. We may, therefore, suppose 
that Fisher, admiring the original Enchiridion, found no serious fault 
with the translation and was loath to destroy the manuscript. 


% Tbid., Ep. 1965. 20 ff. 

® Jbid., v1, Ep. 1726.—Warham and Longlond also made him presents of money (see 
ibid., vu, Ep. 1931.32 n.). 

* For More’s high regard in 1526for Erasmus’ pious labors, see esp. ibid., vt, Ep. 1770. 10f. 

* See T, E. Bridgett, Life of Fisher (1902), p. 101. % Ibid., p. 103. 

™ Works of Lupset (1928), ed. J. A. Gee, 257.2 ff. * Ibid., 245.21 f. 
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Yet Fisher must certainly have felt that the translation should not be 
printed. The Enchiridion was highly critical of the worldliness of the 
Church. Furthermore, though it was most certainly not (rightly un- 
derstood) in favor of any radical change, it might easily have encouraged 
sedition after Luther’s revolt had given all such criticism a new meaning 
and significance. When the very foundations of the Church were being 
questioned, books which had directed attention to various ecclesiastical 
abuses naturally helped to justify any reformative innovation. Clearly, 
therefore, the Enchiridion could not have been published in English in 
the 1520’s with the sanction of the authorities. Though there was a 
strong anti-clerical party at court and among the people,*’ up to the fall 
of Wolsey in 1529 the affairs of the kingdom were largely in the hands 
of clergymen. And these clergymen were well aware of the necessity of 
prohibiting vernacular books tending to increase disrespect for the 
Church.** As Professor Coulton has recently pointed out,** More blamed 
Saint-German for translating Gerson’s criticisms of the clergy into En- 
glish in order “‘to haue the lay peple both men & women loke on them... 
where as Iohan Gerson wolde not that a man sholde reproche & rebuke 
the prelates before the people.’ The last three words are important. 

We are not therefore, to conclude that Tindale’s translation of the 
Enchiridion has necessarily perished, as Demaus believed. The fact that 
it was not printed in the 1520’s by no means implies that the manu- 
scripts were then destroyed. As for these manuscripts, we know of two 
and there may easily have been more. At least three years elapsed be- 
tween the writing of the translation and the destruction by Monmouth 
about 1527 of certain papers he then had. Hence there were numerous 
opportunities for other copies of Tindale’s version to have been made, for, 
as Monmouth’s letter shows, the two manuscripts he speaks of were, 
during at least part of this time, in circulation. But we need not fall back 
on the possible existence of such copies. For though one of these two 
manuscripts—that sent to the Abbess of Denny—had perhaps been re- 
turned to Monmouth and may have been among the papers he destroyed, 
the other was not in his possession at the time of this destruction. And 
there is also, as we have seen, no reason to suppose that this second one 

*7 The extent of this lay disaffection with the Church is a matter of controversy. Cf. 
A. F. Pollard, Henry VIII (Goupil, 1902), pp. 186 ff., 201, 214, and J. Gairdner, Lollardy 
and the Reformation (1908-13), 1, 388 et passim. 

%* For the regulation of the printing and circulation of books during these years, see 
A. W. Reed, Early Tudor Drama (1926), chap. 7. 

5° Times Literary Supplement (August 13, 1931), p. 621. 
The A pologye of Syr Thomas More, Knyght, ed. A. 1. Taft, in E.E.T.S., O.S. 180 (1930), 


p. 66. See also a passage in “The Debellation of Salem and Bizance” in Works (1557), 
p. 937C. 
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was destroyed by Fisher. Clearly the statement by Demaus that it was 
“beyond question”’ destroyed is altogether too strong. It may have sur- 
vived. 

And it or some other manuscript may have found its way to the print- 
ing press a few years later when vernacular books were being issued which 
served to undermine respect for papal authority and thereby helped to 
uphold Henry in his quarrel with the Pope. There is, indeed, every reason 
to believe that a manuscript of Tindale’s translation in the hands of such 
an anti-clerical and anti-papal enthusiast of the “new learning” as Mon- 
mouth, who in 1537 left money in his will for sermons “to the utter 
abolyshyng and extincting of the usurped and false fayned power of the 
Byshop of Rome,’”! would almost certainly have been published. Con- 
jecture as to the exact channel through which the publisher obtained 
the translation is, however, both idle and unnecessary.” All that can or 
need be said is that it may easily have got into print. 

The way is open, therefore, to a critical appraisal of such evidence as 
is afforded by the printed translation. In other words, there is certainly 
no reason, so far as the facts already discussed are concerned, to preclude 
the natural supposition that the version which was published was by 
Tindale. If, then, strong support can be given this supposition by evi- 
dence of another kind, the question of authorship may be considered as 
practically settled. 

The printed translation was unquestionably based on Froben’s Latin 
edition of 1518, the first to contain the prefatory Epistle. The collation 
made by Dr. and Mrs. P. S. Allen in editing this letter establishes this.“ 
While the translation could, of course, have therefore been written at 
any time after August, 1518, when this edition was published, some sig- 
nificance should nevertheless be attached to the fact that no great in- 
terval separates Tindale’s translation, made in the early 1520’s or before, 
from this edition of 1518. For if we should suppose the printed version to 
have been written within a year or two of its publication in 1533, there 
is reason to wonder why it was not based on some edition more im- 
mediately prior to it than this one which we know was used. It was cer- 


“ Strype, op. cit.,1, App., no. 90, p. 249 ff. 

4 Fisher’s furniture and plate were confiscated in April, 1534, soon after his committal 
to the Tower. Partial inventories of his goods have come down (L.P., v1, no. 557; vim, 
no. 888), but there is no list of his books and manuscripts, which were also seized at this 
time. See Bridgett, op. cit., pp. 62 ff., 284 f.; Gairdner, op. cit., 1, 468 f. 

* In the 1518 edition there occurs the following sequence of nouns: Jibido, ira, vindicta 
(Allen, m1, Ep. 858.317). But in subsequent printings of the Latin Enchiridion the word 
ira was omitted (ibid., n.). Since it appears in translation in the 1533 English version (b6": 
“lechery/ yre/ vengeaunce”), we may be positive that the translator used this earliest edi- 
tion of the complete work. 
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tainly the exception and not the rule for a Tudor translator to employ as 
his source an early edition when later ones were readily available. 

There remains as a method of establishing a satisfactory case for Tin- 
dale’s authorship an examination of the mode of expression of the extant 
translation. Necessarily we are pretty much restricted here to the minor 
elements of style; to the structure of the sentences and the rhythm of 
the periods little attention can be paid. For we are dealing with a trans- 
lation. As Boswell once said :“ “‘The language of translation being adapted 
to the thoughts of another person, insensibly follows their cast, and, as it 
were, runs into a mould that is ready prepared.” 

Certainly such evidence as is about to be presented is often, and 
rightly so, ruled out of court as indeterminate. Before it is heard, two 
very significant facts should be emphasized. The first is that we are here 
concerned with a man who possessed a highly individual genius as a 
translator, and the second, that he was writing English when the lan- 
guage was in such an unformed state that any prose of the period by any 
author of marked ability should upon careful examination reveal, to a 
far greater degree than is usual, certain distinguishing characteristics, 
particularly in the choice and, more important, the invention of words 
and phrases. It should also be stated that no part of the evidence is in 
itself to be regarded as final proof of Tindale’s authorship. Such proof 
is to be had only by taking into consideration the aggregate value. 

A few words should be devoted to the very exceptional quality of the 
translation as a whole. One has only to read the first few sentences of 
it and to compare them with the original to realize that the translator 
was taking considerable pains to achieve felicity of expression. Almost 
every sentence reveals his care and the unhurried, leisurely manner in 
which he accomplished the pleasant task he had undertaken. He wished 
to produce not merely an adequate English version of Erasmus’ book 
but a work that would do it full justice. 

When to what has been said is added the fact that the translator was 
an accomplished scholar who certainly knew Greek, the thesis that the 
translator was Tindale is given further support. But again the evidence 
is inconclusive. Hence we must concern ourselves now with details. 

The diction of the English Enchiridion is altogether remarkable. A 
great many words and combinations of words are met with which are 
familiar to us today but which in the early sixteenth century were by 
no means inevitable components of English. They reveal that the author 
had a far richer command of language than Lupset and was much closer 
to the genius of English than Fisher and Elyot. The vocabulary of the 


“ Life of Johnson (O.U.P., 1904), 1, 58. 
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translation is very extensive and very modern. Here, for example, are 
some of the words beginning with “‘p” which occur in the forty-four 
small octavo pages of the prefatory Epistle: 

painful, pardon, passion, pastime, pastors, patience, peace, people, perceive, per- 
formed, perfection, perilous, persons, pertained, perverse, pestilent, philosophy, 
phrase, physician, pick-quarrel, piecemeal, pleasant, please, pleasure, plenteously, 
plentiful, poison, polluted, portion, possessions, possible, power, precepts, preémi- 
nence, prefer, preparation, preposterous, prescribe, prescript (adj.), preserve, pre- 
tend, pretext, prevail, priests, primate, primilive, princes, principal, printers, 
process, proffer, profess, profession, professors, profitable, prohibit, promise, proof, 
proper, prophet, propound, prosperity, prosperous, protestation, proverb, provide, 
provision, provoke, public, punishment, pureness, pur pose. 


Most of these words had, of course, been long in use and are frequently 
met with in early sixteenth-century literature. But this is by no means 
true of all of them. According to the New English Dictionary, which 
contains no reference to the translated Enchiridion, some appear very 
rarely until later. For example, the noun phrase is first found in Palsgrave 
in 1530, Joye in 1535, and Elyot about 1540. The verb prescribe is listed 
as first appearing in a non-legal connection in 1535, and 1581 is given as 
the date of its first employment in the medical sense it bears in the En- 
chiridion. The adjective prescript is found in 1460 and next in 1551. The 
noun pretext is first cited from More about 1513 and next from Spenser 
in 1591. Primitive is a rare word at this period, as is prosperous, which 
occurs in the fifteenth century and also in Tindale. The earliest citation 
of propound is from a passage by Starkey in 1537; of preposterous, its 
use by Udall in 1542. But only with a more searching examination of the 
diction and phrasing of the translation is detailed evidence forthcoming 
which can leave little doubt that the work was either by Tindale or by 
someone thoroughly steeped in his writings. The list that follows is 
highly selective. It comprises only the ten most conspicuous members 
of a very restricted and most significant class—those words and com- 
binations of words which, found both in the 1533 Enchiridion and in the 
undisputed writings of Tindale, are (with one exception) cited in the 
New English Dictionary as first appearing in print in his works: beauti- 
ful,” excommunicate, filthy lucre,” godliness, jot or tittle,” pick-quarrel, 
sackcloth and ashes, schoolmen,* self-minded, tropes. 


“ See H. Bradley, The Making of English (1904), p. 220. 

 Ibid., p. 222. 

47 Cf. Wyclif: “i. or titi.” Lupset in 1529 uses the expression “euery iote, euery title, 
euery mote of vertu” (Works, 248.28). 

“ The N.E.D. cites Barnes, 1540, as the first use of this word. But it occurs in Tindale’s 
Obedience of a Christian Man. See Works [Parker Society], ed. H. Walter, 1 (1848), 184.6. 
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Now though at least some of these words, or, better still, groupings of 
words—filthy lucre, for example—definitely owe their origin to Tindale, 
there remains the possibility that the translation was not by him but 
by some follower of his, such as Coverdale.‘® But an examination of the 
biblical passages in the English Enchiridion causes this possibility to 
disappear. Lack of space forbids more than the briefest ste tement con- 
cerning this. Suffice it to say, then, that when such passages are placed 
beside the corresponding passages in the second Wycliffite version and 
the first New Testament of Tindale, they appear to be, whether or not 
they are a definite link between them, certainly closer to the Wycliffite 
version than is Tindale’s version.*° Compared to the former they show 
an advance in the direction of the increasingly felicitous renderings of 
Tindale, Coverdale, and the translators of the Authorized Version; com- 
pared to Tindale’s version they show, if the assumption is made that 
they were translated after Tindale’s version appeared and by someone 
thoroughly familiar with this version, a retrogression difficult to explain. 
We may eliminate, therefore, the possibility that the translated En- 
chiridion was not by Tindale but by someone strongly influenced by the 
diction of his works, for this supposition fails to account for the complete 
absence in the translated biblical passages of any definite and specific 
indication that the translation of these passages was influenced by Tin- 
dale’s New Testament to the extent we should expect. 

It would seem then that the question whether or not Tindale’s ver- 
sion of the Enchiridion survives must be reopened, and that there are 
several reasons for believing that it is preserved in the printed transla- 
tion of 1533. 

Joun ARCHER GEE 

Yale University 


Coverdale wrote A Shorte Recapitulation or Abrigement of Erasmus Enchiridion whic’ 
was published in 1545. It isreprinted in Writings and Translations of Coverdale [Parke, 
Society], ed. G. Pearson (1844), p. 489 ff. The wording of this brief summary shows 
clearly that Coverdale was familiar with the translation first printed in 1533. Cf., e.g., 
ibid., p. 504 f. with Enchiridion, 1533, E@ ff. 

* Cf., for example, the following versions of Matthew 5.40. Wycliffite: “and to hym that 
wole stryue with thee in doom, and take awey thi coote, leeue thou to him also thi mantil”’ 
in The New Testament in English . . . by Wycliffe and Purvey, ed. J. Forshall and F. Madden 
(Oxford, 1879), p. 9; Enchiridion, 1533: And who so euer wyll stryue with the in the lawe/ 
& take from the thy cote/ yelde up to hym also thy cloke or mantell” (N6"); Tindale, 
1525: “And yf eny man wyll sue the at the lawe/ and take thi coote from the/ lett hym 
have thi clooke also” in The Beginning of the New Testament . . . by Tyndale, 1525, introd. 
by A. W. Pollard (Oxford, 1926). 
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THE DIRECT SOURCE OF THE PAMELA-CECROPIA 
EPISODE IN THE ARCADIA 


PENSER-SIDNEY scholarship has for some time been concerned 
with the problem of the sources of the Mutabilitie Cantos, of the 
Garden of Adonis passage in the Faerie Queene, and of the Pamela- 
Cecropia episode in the third book of the Arcadia, with reference to their 
expression of natural philosophy. Miss Albright, Miss Wilson somewhat 
briefly, Miss Whitney, Mr. Harrison, and Mr. Levinson have rejected 
as vaguely remote, or have tried to break down completely, the theory 
of definite influence of Lucretius. These scholars have, in effect, built up 
a kind of vari-colored stone wall against Lucretius and against all the 
emphasis of Mr. Greenlaw’s careful researches, tip-toeing around the 
wall to Empedocles by way of Du Plessis Mornay, and then coming back 
again to Cicero in his De Natura Deorum, or to Ovid, or, finally sub- 
stantially neutralizing the whole exhibit by the neutral-toned tendency 
to fall back upon the theory of general Renaissance culture and common- 
places as the only determinative source of influence. Must we, however, 
leave the problem at this point? Or is there a very definite, direct source? 
Sir Philip Sidney had written Hubert Languet, in 1573, that he would 
gladly give “five times their value” for Plutarch’s works in French. We 
have no record of any success of Languet in keeping his promise to “‘spare 
no money” to gratify Sir Philip’s desire.2 We do know, however, that by 


1 The entire group of scholars and of articles to which I refer are quite familiar. I cite, 
therefore, only the most outstanding and important: 

Edwin Greenlaw: “Spenser and Lucretius,” Stud. in Phil., xvi (1920), 439 ff.; “The 
Captivity Episode in Sidney’s Arcadia,” Manly Anniv. Papers (1923), 54-63; Mutabilities, 
PMLA, xtv (1930), 684 ff. 

Lois Whitney: “ Concerning Nature in the Arcadia,” Stud. in Phil., xxtv (1927), 207 ff. 

Ronald Levinson: “Spenser and Bruno,” PMLA, xii (1928), 675 ff.; “ The‘ Godlesse 
Minde’ in Sidney’s Arcadia,” M.P., xxx (1931), 21 ff. 

Evelyn May Albright: “Spenser’s Cosmic Philosophy and his Religion,” PMLA, xiv 
(1929), 715 ff. 

H. M. Belden: “ Alanus de Insulis—‘Mutabilitie’ Cantos,” xxv1 (1929), 142 ff. 

T. P. Harrison: “The Relations of Sidney and Spenser,” PMLA, xiv (1930), 723 ff. 

W. P. Cumming: “The Influence of Ovid’s Metamorphosis on Mutabilities,” Stud. in 
Phil., xxvut (1931), pp. 241-256. 

Mona Wilson, “Review of Sidney’s Arcadia by Zandvoort,” Rev. of Eng. Stud., v1 (Oct., 
1930), No. 24. 

Josephine Waters Bennett: “Spenser’s Garden of Adonis,” PMLA, xtvm (March, 
1932), pp. 46-81. 

2 Correspondence of Sidney and Languet, ed. Stuart Pears (London, 1843), pp. 9, 24. 
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the time of the writing of the Defence of Poesie Sidney was familiar with 
the Moralia, of Plutarch. In the Defence, while explaining Plato’s objec- 
tion to the abuse rather than the use of poetry, he continues? 


Who lists may read in Plutarch, the discourses of Isis and Osiris of the cause 
why Oracles ceased, of the divine providence, and see whether the theology of 
that nation stood not upon such dreams which the poets superstitiously observed. 
And truly since they had not the light of Christ, did much better in it than the 
Philosophers, who, shaking off superstition, brought in Atheisme. 


Instantly the reader of this passage in the Defence will associate this idea 
of the step from superstition to atheism with the title and subject matter 
of the chapter in which Pamela rises to crush Cecropia’s attack upon 
faith. We may recall, in brief, the substance of the chapter (III, 10) 


(summarized and paraphrased) Cecropia, trying to persuade Pamela to yield to 
the desires of the former’s son, argues first in an Epicurean vein: ‘Beauty in 
woman is her conquering power,—both her offensive and her defensive, bringing 
happiness to the lover through inspiring fear and love.’ After declaiming against 
Pamela’s conscientious subjection of love to devotion and to obedience to 
parental and to Divine Will as untimely, Cecropia tries a new vein of skeptic 
atheism: ‘Pamela’s virtue is such that it needs no servile devotion,—which, 
like fear, was brought into the world to steer man away from the faults induced 
by vanity and weakness. Fear invented these “conceates” or superstitions. Fear 
of the wrath of the gods resulted from ignorance of the natural cause of physical 
phenomena. Thus “conceipts” increased, marking the particular or the accidental 
alterations, but ignoring the universality. All things follow their own nature, 
save man, whose imagination soars to the supernatural at the expense of his 
natural felicitie. Wisdom and content, on the other hand, are sufficient. They 


* Whether Sidney had then already received or did then finally get the French edition 
of the Moralia, by Amyot, or not—though I am personally convinced that he did have 
Amyot’s Moralia by 1579—there can be no question, I think that he had and had used the 
Latin edition by Henry Estienne, published in 1572. Estienne dedicated his Greek New 
Testament to Sir Philip in 1576, and his edition of Herodian in 1581. He sent to Sidney, 
also in 1578, his three-volume edition of Plato. It is fairly certain, then, that Sidney used 
Estienne’s Moralia. Furthermore, the edition of Estienne became, actually, the standard, 
rather than that of Amyot, for Estienne’s erudition was such that he drew not only upon 
Amyot, but upon the Aldine Greek edition of his master, Turnebe, with its marginal an- 
notations and variant readings—also upon the translations of Xylander and of Cruserius— 
ready, both, c. 1570. Once Estienne’s edition appeared, these others became dead. There 
is a very interesting study of a little known version of the Moralia, containing much upon 
the above-mentioned versions: Reinhold Dezeimeris (Bordeaux: Gounouilhou, 1904). 

Note.—My conviction that Sidney did have Amyot’s Moralia in 1579 comes from 
a very thorough study in which I have found that Sidney shows considerable dependence 
upon Amyot’s Preface to his Lives of Plutarch. This comparative study, made in 1930, I 
am reserving for incorporation within a larger study I hoped to have published by 1933. 

‘ Sir Philip Sidney, The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia. Ed. M. Feuillerat (Cambridge 
Univ. Press), in The Complete Works of Sir Philip Sidney, 1, 404-411. 
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are God and Heaven. Prayer, however eloquent, could never move any gods, if 
there be such.’ Pamela’s reply is a bitter invective against Cecropia as un- 
worthy to live, in not acknowledging the Life-Giver: ‘The statement that 
“yesterday was as today” argues constancy in the everlasting governor. We pos- 
tulate constancy in man. Would we, then, have God inconstant, foolish?’ 
Answering the contention that ‘fear was the mother of suspicion because of 
ignorance of natural causes’ Pamela replies that it is, rather, ‘the knowledge 
that each effect follows a cause, which has engendered a true and lively devotion. 
The Universe, conceded to be eternal, did not come into being by Chance. 
Chance, being a happening, presupposes an antecedent. Substance, then, must 
have been eternal. But the Chanceable is unnecessary. Yet there is necessity of 
cause as well as of effect, which the Chanceable would remove. Chance to be 
chance is variable. The Universe is permanent. The ideas are incompatible. 
Furthermore, had mere Chance glued together the pieces of the All, the heavy 
ones would have gone infinitely downward, the light ones upward, thus never 
meeting. For before there was a heaven there would have been nothing to stay 
the rising, nor would there have been a centre. If perfect order, beauty, and 
constancy are the children of Chance or Fortune, then we might as well call 
Wisdom the root of wickedness. Wisdom necessarily made them concur and 
harmonize. Otherwise, being contrary, things would have met for ruin, rather 
than to make up perfection. One Universal Nature of wisdom, goodness, and 
providence has produced such unity, —“One” when attributed to the “All” mean- 
ing a composite of many ones. It is absurd to conceive contraries still kept in a 
unity proceeding from a unity. Highest being cannot also be basest. It is absurd 
to attribute reason to corruptible mortality, yet to deny it to the universality. 
Against a “godlesse minde” which believed our bodies better than the whole 
world—that since they have knowledge which the world lacks, that then they 
are better—it was once proposed that, since mortals read and write, it then fol- 
lows that there must be a spirit likewise learned, in the universality. Foolish 
this, for books exist merely to supply men’s defects, and are not incident to eter- 
nal intelligence. But the world can consist only by a governing mind of Wisdom, 
which, whether granted to be the Creator or not—the soul—is at least a power 
above His creatures or his government. Therefore it is infinite, since nothing is 
above, to limit it. For the beyond, in which is nothing, is boundless and infinite. 
Therefore His knowledge is infinite, or there would be some power left over, 
unused. If infinite, then His justice and goodness are infinite, or destruction 
rather than ornament and harmony would result.’ In conclusion Pamela thrusts 
her most piercing shaft: ‘Since, then, there is an all-knowing God, whose insight 
reaches into man’s heart, seeing thought before it exists as thought; since His 
justice is mighty, His might just, the time will come when wicked, blaspheming, 
atheistic Cecropia will know His power by feeling it as the instrument of her 
destruction.’ 

With this matter in mind, he who has “listed” will turn to the six 
theosophical essays of Plutarch (named or virtually named in the pas- 
sage cited above, in the Defence), struck by the sudden hypothesis that 
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Plutarch’s discussion—of superstitious belief in the gods and of the vary- 
ing theosophical doctrines relating thereto, of oracles and of the evolu- 
tion of varying systems and modifications, from the more ancient onward 
—has been a source of inspiration for Sidney in the Arcadia captivity 
episode. An examination has yielded some interesting rewards. 

We start, naturally, from Sidney’s challenge to us that we read Plu- 
tarch in order to see that the poets, in superstitiously observing the 
dreams at the root of the theology of the ancients, did much better than 
the philosophers, who, “shaking off superstition brought in Atheisme.”’ 
This idea, though inverted in its emphasis, occurs, in substantially 
literal terms, in three clear-cut passages of Plutarch’s Of Isis and Osiris, 
and also in On Superstition. Elsewhere in both essays the idea is amplified. 

I. Of Isis and Osiris: 

Plutarch, admonishing concerning a philosophic spirit, continues? 
ac statuens nullum diis te sacrificium, nullum praestare officium posse perinde 
gratum ac si de iis recte sentias, non levius impietate vitium superstitionem 
evitabis. 

Speaking of the shifting and evasion of the legend by the Egyptians, in 
transferring it from the gods to men, Plutarch fears that this is a “war 
upon antiquity.” He adds:* 

honoremque et fidem omnibus propemodum hominibus ab ipso ortu ingeneratam 
exturbare atque dissipare, ac cum magnas aperire valuas impiae turbae. . . . 


Plutarch cautions against the use of symbols “in order to lead the under- 
standing into things divine,”’ as follows:? 


. » « quae res periculo non vacat. Nonnulli enim a recto itinere deviantes, prorsus 
in superstitionem delapsi: alii fugiendo, ut par erat, superstitionem, imprudentes 
in preacipitium quasi quoddam impietatem delati sunt. 


II. On Superstition: 
Atheism and Superstition are differentiated :* 


Quare idem faciendum et super his de quibus fermo est institutus. Divinitatis 
quidem abnegatio, quum iudicium sit vitiosum quod nulla res sit beata et in- 
corruptibilis, nempe Deus, in indolentiam quandam videtur deducere: eiusque 
finis est, quum non existimet Deum esse, ut etiam non timeat. Superstitionem 


* Plutarchi Chaeronensis Opuscula varia; quae magna ex parte sunt philosophica: Vulgo 
autem Moralia opuscula nimis augusta apellatione vocantur.... Edited by Henri 
Stephanus, 1572, Latine Tomus I, pp. 594-595. There is an excellent, close translation 
by C. W. King, publ. by Geo. Bell and Sons, London, 1898, Bohn Class. Libr. 

* Op. cit., p. 602; King transl. p. 19.—I refer to the Latin text as H. Stephanus, Plutarchi 
Opuscula Varia, and I shall give English text citations from the London edition of King. 

" H. Stephanus, Plutarchi Opuscula Varia; p. 630, par. C ff.: King, p. 57. 

* Ibid., p. 282, par. A ff.; King, p. 259. 
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autem et ipsum nomen indicat opinionem esse misere affectam, supicionemque 
timoris creatricem, qui deprimit conteritque hominem, putantem quidem deos 
esse, esse autem tristitiae nocumentique autores. Videtur enim divinitatis 
quidem negator nihil moveri erga divinitatem: supersitiosus autem, motus non 
ut convenit, distorqueri. Quippe ignorantia, illi quidem incredulitatem bonorum 
autoris immisit: huic autem et opinionem, quod bonorum autor noceat, ap- 
posuit. Unde divinitatis abnegatio quidem, ratio est mendaciis inducta: super- 
stitio vero, perturbatio ex falsa ratione innata. 


Midway in the same essay Plutarch says again:* 
et in universum, divinitatis quidem abnegatio, indolentia erga divinitatem est, 


non intelligens bonum: superstitio autem, multimoda perturbatio, suspicans 
malum esse quod bonum est. Metuunt deos, et confugiunt ad deos. 


The essay ends with Superstition called an evil to be fled, but to be flied 
in a safe way:'° 


Ita enim nonnulli fugientes superstitionem, in asperam et morosam incidunt 
divinitatis abnegationem, transilientes in medio sitam pietatem. 


It is evident that Sidney has utilized this material for his own, modifying 
it and inverting the emphasis, to throw the blame on Atheism and the 
philosophers, whereas Plutarch would tend to put the burden upon Super- 
stition and the poet. 

With these last quoted words of Plutarch in mind, we turn to re- 
examine the chapter-heading of the Pamela-Cecropia passage, “pie- 
tatem” instantly linking itself, in suggestion, with ‘“‘Divinitie,” as we 
re-read the Chapter-title: “The Auntes Atheisme is refuted by the Neeces 
Divinitie.””"' Comparison of passages yields interesting revelations: 

I. To Pamela’s insistence upon obedience to God, Cecropia answers:" 


So are these bugbeares of opinions brought by great Clearkes into the world, to 
serve as shewelles to keepe them from those faults, whereto els the vanitie of 
the worlde, and weaknes of senses might pull them. ... Feare and indeede, foolish 
feare, and fearefull ignorance, was the first inventer of these conceates. For, when 
they heard it thunder, not knowing the naturall cause, they thought there was 
some angrie body above, that spake so lowde: and ever the lesse they did per- 
ceive more they did conceive . . . so as it is manifest inough, that all things follow 
but the course of their own nature, saving only Man, who while by the pregnancie 
of his imagination he strives to things supernaturall, meanewhile he looseth his 
owne naturall felicitie. 


Cecropia’s accusation of Pamela’s “divinitie” as a state induced by su- 


® Ibid., p. 286, par. C ff.: King, p. 265. 

10H, Stephanus, Plutarchi Opuscula Varia; p. 293, par. C ff.; King, p. 275. 

11 Sir Philip Sidney, The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia, ed. A. Feuillerat, (Cambhr. 
Univ. Press, 1912), 1, 402. 12 Sidney, as cited above, The Arcadia, p. 406. 
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perstition or “weakness of the senses” certainly is Sidney’s substitute 
for Plutarch’s explanation of superstition as a more crushing state of 
fear than that of Atheism—a humiliating state amounting to a perverted 
sensibility. As a rebuttal Pamela utilizes Plutarch’s definition of Super- 
stition as both a fear of the gods and as a conception engendering a 
fear that crushes” by re-stating it as an almost perfect opposite: 


nay ... that hath engendered a true and lively devotion. 


II. Proceeding to amplify, in order to show how this devotion is en- 
gendered by knowledge of the operation of a law of cause and effect, 
Pamela refutes the theory of Chance as the cause of this ““goodly worke.” 
Her argument that the idea of Eternity is incompatible with that of 
Chance as causal, the former implying cause, the latter virtually meaning 
as well as implying no cause, is based upon the premise that all must 
come from something: 


... for chance could never make all things of nothing. 


We find this phrase (which is one of the main subjects of debate as to 
source in the whole Pamela-Cecropia episode crux) to be an almost literal 
echo from Plutarch’s criticism of the Epicurean and Stoic view-points, 
significantly enough. Plutarch says:'* 


Quippe nec in corporibus animae exsortibus principia Universi sunt constitu- 
enda, ut fecere Democritus et Epicurus. neque qualitatis expers materiae opifex 
providentia unica, quae omnia superet atque contineat, hunc titulum meretur: 
qui fuit Stoicorum error. Impossibile enim est, ubi nullius rei causam deum 
statueris, aliquid unum vel bonum facere omnium rerum principium. quum, 
Heracleto teste, ut lyrae et arcus ita mundi quoque concinnitas contentionem 
et remissionem admittat. 


‘Chance is variable; otherwise Chance is not Chance,’ Pamela argues, 
‘whereas this “‘goodly worke”’ we see to be permanent.’ She continues:* 


If nothing but Chaunce had glewed those pieces of this All, the heavie partes 
would have gone infinitely downewarde, the light infinitely upwarde, and so 
never have mett to have made up this goodly bodie. For before there was a 
heaven, or a earth, there was neyther a heaven to stay the height of the rising, 
nor an earth, which (in respect of the round walles of heaven) should become a 
centre. 


18 Tbid., p. 407. 4 Tbid., p. 407. 

46 Opuscula Varia, De Iside et Osiride: p. 616, par. B ff.; King, p. 38.—Amyot translates 
this “crux” sentence cited above in (1) very badly. It makes rather clear the fact that 
Sidney did not have in mind or before him the French text. For Amyot has “pource que 
Dieu n’est point cause d’aucun mal.” The Latin of Estienne, like the text of King, reads: 
“cause of nothing.” * Arcadia, p. 408. 
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Page upon page in Plutarch treats of this physical teleological question. 
At least three specific passages show Pamela’s very argument. In the 
discussion with Demetrius over the question of the compatibility of the 
idea of many worlds, with that of a One or Reason over and above, 
guiding them, we find that Plutarch continues thus:”” 


Plures enim si mundi sint, ac privatim cum sua quisque substantia et materia 
modum et terminum certum definitumque fortiatur, nullae vacabant tanquam 
reliquae vel ordinis vel descriptionis expertes, quae extrinsecus inferantur. 
quippe quum cuiusque; ratio materiae contribute compos atque moderatrix, 
nihil erumpere et evagari in alium, nec ex alio in se sit permissura: praesertim 
quum eorum turbam nec interminatam nec infinitam habeat natura, neq; motum 
temerarium et inordinatum. . . . Nihil enim horum fieri non potest, nihil horum 
fabulosum est, nihil horum a ratione alienum, nisi forte quis Aristotelis decreta 
veretur, ut naturalia: quod quum, ut ait, corporum quodque suum propriumque 
obsideat locum, necesse sit terram undiq; ad medium ferri, quam humor suopte 
nutu levioribus subsidens, inundet. 


Pamela’s idea of the Infinite and Unlimited precluding any possibility 
of a collision of atoms by Chance, as the Cause, because of nothing to 
stay the rising or the falling, is found in Plutarch, in the same context, 
almost immediately following the above:'* 


Sic enim, mi Demetri, rem considera: Quum corporum partim ad medium et 
deorsum ferri dicit, partim a medio et sublime, partim circum et in orbem: cuius 
tandem comparatione medium sumit? non enim inanis, quod de eius sententia 
nullum est, et de quorum est, medium tamen non habet, ut nec principium nec 
extremum. Nam hi sunt termini, quum infinitas sit interminata. 


Continuing he says:'® 


Quod si quis eum oratione” cogat audere infinitum inane fateri, ecqua in eo 
tamen motionum differentia corporibus cieri possit? Neque enim in inani cor- 
porum vis inest, neque corpora impetum aut propositum habent quod medium 
appetat, et eo undique contendat; verum inexplicabile est intellectu corpora 
inanima ad incorporeum et indifferens ferri, et vel ex se ipsa cieri, vel ab illo 
trahi et allici. Relinquitur igitur, medium, non loci ratione, sed corporis dici. 
nam quum mundus hic ex plurimis diversisque corporibus una continuatione et 
consensione cohaereat, dissimilitudo alias atque alias motiones necessario ciet. 
quod vel ex eo perspicuum est, quia quorum natura immutatur, eadem quoq; 
protinus locum commutant. quippe quum dissipatio materiam a medio sub- 
volantem circum distribuat, concretio atq; densatio pessum deprimat, in me- 
dium que compellat: qua da re pluribus hic differendum non est. 


17 Opuscula Varia: De Defectu Oraculorum; p. 707, par. C ff.; King, p. 103 
18 Ibid., p. 708, par. B; King, p. 104. 

19 Tbid., p. 708, par. B ff.; King, p. 104. 

° King translates “oratione” as Reason, in distinction from “ ratione” as sense. 
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And then again, in the very next sentences, this:*! 


Quam enim cunque quis istarum affectionum et mutationum causam effectricem 
et tanquam architectam esse statuet, ea sane mundum quemque in suo statu 
continebit. . . . Quod enim extra est—sive nihil excedit, sive immensa infinitas 
patet, medium, ut dixi, praebere non potest. 


And again, a little farther on in the same context: 


Sed qui multos faciunt mundos intervallis inter se disiunctos si eadem opera 
totis illis et integris sic disiunctis partes dirimant et distribuant suas, improbe 
non faciant. Nam cuiusque terra, mare, caelum, ita ut naturae convenit posita 
erunt: tum supera, infera, ambitum, medium, non alterius collatione, neque 
extrinsecus habebit, sed intra se quisque suiq; comparatione. 


Finally, this, which is equally closely suggestive of Pamela’s point :* 


Quod si non ex ipso mundo sed extrinsecus supera et infera sumemus, in easdem 
difficultates in quas se ipse Epicurus, nos etiam induemus, qui quidem omnia 
individua corpuscula in regiones pedibus subiectas detrudit; proinde quasi aut 
inane pedes habeat, aut in infinitate quicquam quod supra subterque sit, cogitare 
possimus. 


These passages by no means exhaust the material on this matter in 
Plutarch. The essays cited by Sidney are filled with the amplified reason- 
ing of the ancients on this problem of creation—whether by Chance or 
from an all-wise, all-knowing, all-just First Cause. 

III. Pamela’s argument of the unifying Force and Wisdom of an 
Universal, Eternal Nature, which knits the individual and contrary na- 
tures into harmony, springs, curiously or not, from a similar continuity 
of ideas to that out of which we find parallel ideas in Plutarch springing. 
Pamela meets her opponent’s objection in advance :* 


But you will say it is so by nature, as much as if you said it is so, because it is so: 
if you meane of many natures conspiring together, as in a popular governement 
... as if the Elementische and ethereall partes should in their towne-house set 
downe the boundes of each ones office; then consider what followes: that there 
must needes have bene a wisedome which made them concurre. . . . For that con- 
trary things should meete to make up a perfection without a force and Wisdome 
above their powers, is absolutely impossible; unless you will flie to that hissed- 
out opinion of Chaunce againe. But you may perhaps affirme, that one universall 
Nature (which hath bene for ever) is the knitting together of these many partes 


*! Opuscula Varia: De defectu Oraculorum, p. 708, par. D p. 709 ff.; King, p. 105. 

* Opuscula Varia: Ibid., p. 709, par. C; King, p. 105-106. 

% Ibid., p. 709, par. D 1.8, p. 710, 1.6; King, p. 106.—In this passage, it may be noted, 
King translates “individua corpuscula” as “atoms.” Pamela seems to mean the same as 
Plutarch when, speaking of the idea of Chance gluing the “pieces,” she refers to the 
“heavie” and the light “partes.” ™ Arcadia, pp. 408, 409. 
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to such an excellent unitie. If you meane a Nature of wisdome, goodnes, and 
providence . . . then say you that, which I seeke of you. . . . But if you meane 
a Nature, as we speake of the fire, which goeth upward . . . and of the nature of 
the Sea... it is but still the same absurditie. ... For this worde, one, being 
attributed to that which is All, is but one mingling of many, and many ones; 
as in a lesse matter, when we say one kingdome which conteines many citties; 
or one cittie which conteines many persons, wherein the under ones (if there be 
not a superiour power and wisdome) cannot by nature regarde to any preservation 
but of themselves; no more we see they doo, since the water willingly quenches 
the fire, and drownes the earth; so farre are they from a conspired unitie: but 
that a right heavenly Nature indeed, as it were unnaturing them, doth so bridle 
them. 


The suggestions for Pamela’s thought, and for the analogies which she 
uses, seem very clearly inspired by Plutarch’s discussion of the unity of 
the universe of worlds under one Reason. In addition to the passage al- 
ready cited above, concerning the motion of bodies, and Chance causa- 
tion: “Quod si quis eum oratione cogat audere infinitum inane fateri . . . 
qua de re pluribus hic differendum non est,’”’ compare the following in 
Plutarch, with the above from the Arcadia: Plutarch says, discussing the 
objections of the stoics and the ease of answering them:* 


Deinde cur necesse est multos esse Joves, si multi mundi sint, ac non potius in 
unoquoque Deum quendam principem ac praesidem totius summae esse mente 
et ratione praeditum, cuiusmodi est qui apud nos omnium dominus et pater 
vocatur: aut quid vetat Jovis providentiae et fato omnes obtemperare, eumq; 
vicissim omnes lustrare atq; moderari, omnibus principia, semina, rationes 
eorum quae gerantur, largientem? 


He then continues with Pamela’s idea of the diversity within the unity :* 


Non enim hic unum saepe corpus et deiunctis corporibus coacervabitur, velut 
concio, exercitus, chorus, quorum in quoque et vita et intelligentia et disciplina 
insit, ut Chrysippus censet, et universitate decem vel quinquaginta vel centum 
mundi, qui una utantur ratione, ad unumque principium pertineant, inesse non 
poterunt: immo vero descriptio talis et designatio in primis e deorum dignitate 
fuerit. 


In an earlier paragraph of the same essay, Plutarch, showing that the 
objection to the idea of an infinity of worlds does not preclude the sup- 
position of more than one, says:?” 


Deinde consentaneum profecto magis est, nec unigenam nec solivagum esse 
mundum. Nam quum probitate perfecta excellat, nullius certe virtutis indiget: 


% Opuscula Varia: De Defectu Oraculorum, p. 710, C ff.; King, p. 107. 
% Ibid., p. 710, D ff.; King, p. 107. 
37 Tbid., p. 706; C ff.; King, pp. 101-102. 
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minime autem omnium iustitiae et amicitiae, quae non solum ipsae pulcherimae 
sunt, verumetiam diis decorae. nihil porro frustra Deus aut inutile habere solet. 
Quare alii sunt foris dii et mundi, in quos virtutibus illis in communitate et 
societate positis utitur. neque enim adversum se aut aliquam sui partem,iustitia 
gratificatione, bonitate quis utitur: sed adversum alios. Quamobrem verisimile 
non est, mundum hunc amicitiae, vicinitatis, coniunctionis expertem, in infinita 
inanitate tamquam fluitare: quum praesertim naturam videamus singula gen- 
eribus et formis, tamquam vasculis et seminum folliculis, continere. nihil enim 
in rerum natura solitarium unumque numero reperias. Neque vero communis 
alicuius rei ratio esse, neque communis appellationem adipisci potest, quae non 
communiter quale aliquid est, sed proprie declarat. Atqui mundum negant esse 
communiter qualem. Ecquo igitur tandem pacto qualis sit ex dissimilitudine 
quae mutuo intercedere cum aliis cernatur, qui sibi uni cognatus atque unius 
modi, talis esse procreatus agnoscitur? 


Continuing, Plutarch shows how this presiding Reason will not permit 
of any accidental collision of worlds nor of any “‘unused power,” as 
Sidney has Pamela express it. Striking also the Aristotelian fear of this 
idea, Plutarch virtually embodies Pamela’s argument of an all-wise, 
natural causation :** 


Nam quod nonnulli tantopere formidant, atque ideo universam materiam in 
hunc mundum consumunt, ne, si quid foris euis reliquum sit, impulsionibus et 
plagis huius coagmentationem labefactet et disturbet, temere formidant. Plures 
enim si mundi sint . . . nullae vacabant tanquam reliquiae vel ordinis vel de- 
scriptionis expertes, quae extrinsecus inferantur. quippe quum cuiusq; ratio 
materiae contribute compos atque moderatrix, nihil erumpere et evagari in 
alium, nec ex alio in se sit permissura. . . . Nihil enim horum fieri non potest, 
nihil horum fabulosum est, nihil horum a ratione alienum. nisi forte quis Aris- 
totelis decreta veretur, ut naturalia: quod quum, ut ait, corporum quodque... . 


Both Plutarch and Sidney arrive at a virtual reductio ad absurdum 
in their respective chains of reasoning. Arguing the existence of a Reason 
for the Universalitie, Pamela says:** 


But what madd furie can ever so enveagle any conceipte, as to see our mortall 
and corruptible selves to have a reason, and that this universalitie (whereof we 
are but the lest pieces) should be utterly devoide thereof? as if one should saie, 
that ones foote might be wise, and him selfe foolish. 


% Opuscula Varia: De Defectu Oraculorum, p. 707, C ff.; King, p. 103.—I quote only the 
vital portions of this passage, to show its synthesis of the three essential points which 
Pamela treats, viz. (1) a Reason presiding over all; (2) accidental collision of worlds of 
Chance causation; and (3) “unused power” or “waste.” It has been quoted before, by me, 
under my 1 on p. 9. I repeat even these portions only to show another instance of the 
abundance of material afforded Sidney, for his passage in the Arcadia. The use of (1) to 
disprove (2) and (3), and of (2) and (3) to prove (1), in both Plutarch and Sidney, argues 
something more than accident. ® Arcadia, p. 409. 
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She then refers to the “godlesse minde” (like Cecropia), who, when 
“driven to acknowledge these beastly absurdities” tried to shift the argu- 
ment in this way 2° 


that if that reason were true, then must it followe also, that the worlde must have 
in it a spirite, that could write and reade to, and be learned. . . . 


Plutarch says that one who should demand that the several centres of 
the several worlds should tend down to a single centre, only, is absurd:*' 


... nihil ab eo discrepat qui in tanta hominum frequentia in unam venam 
undique omnem sanguinem confluere debere censeat, unamque membrana om- 
nium cerebrum contineri. ...Illud enim stultissimum esset, si quis diceret 
aliquem esse mundum qui lunam ita locatam haberet ut si in calcibus homo 
cerebrum gereret, cor in temporibus. 


The similarity not only in the thought, but in the mode of thinking be- 
tween the two authors seems quite obvious. 
IV. Summing up, Pamela has said (paraphrased in substance) :** 


This world can consist only by a mind of Wisdome, if not undoubtedly the 
Creator, at least the soul or governor,—a power above his creatures or his gov- 
ernment. This power is infinite, since the beyond, in which is nothing, is bound- 
less and infinite. His knowledge is therefore also infinite, or there would be some 
additional power which He would not know how to use. If His knowledge and 
power are infinite, then so also are His goodness and justice, or destruction rather 
than ornament would result. Since, then, there is an all-knowing God whose in- 
sight reaches the heart of men, seeing men’s thoughts before existent as thought; 
since His justice is mighty, His might just, the time will come when the atheist 
(Cecropia) will know that power by feeling it, and will perceive that Wisdom to 
be Creator. 


These climax words of Pamela seem a sublimation of all that, in Plu- 
tarch’s three or more essays, praises the Divine Creator. Indeed, the 
passages in Plutarch rise to triumphant tones, in a spirit of almost Pla- 
tonic rapture: 

In Of Isis and Osiris Plutarch opens in praise of Truth as the special 
blessing and attribute of God:* 


. . . quia neque maius homo accipere, neque dignius dare munus homini deus 
potest veritate. Neque enim argentum et aurum deo beatitatem, neque tonitru 
et fulmen vim parat: sed scientia et prudentia istas laudes consequitur. . . . 
Existimo etiam aeternae vitae, quam deus occupavit, beatitatem in eo esse quod 
cognitiones vi praeterita non dimittit. alioqui cognitione et intelligentia rerum 
sublatis immortalitatem non esse vitam sed tempus. Est ergo divinitatis appe- 
titus, veritatis, maxime de natura deorum, indagatio, tanquam recuperationem 


» Ibid., pp. 409-410. | Opuscula Varia: De Def. Or., p. 709, B ff.; King, p. 105. 
® Arcadia, p. 410. * De Iside et Osiride, p. 588, B ff.; King. pp. 1-2. 
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sacrorum usurpans inquisitionem ac perceptionem: et res quavis castimonia, 
quovis aeditui munere sanctior, nonleviter eadem grata isti deae, quam tu colis 
eximie sapientem et rerum cignitioni deditam: et ipso e nomine intelligitur nulli 
alii numini magis convenire scientiam atque cognitionem. 


Of Isis as the Female Principle of Nature, styled by Plato the All- 
receiving, Plutarch says: 


Huic Isidi a natura insitus est amor primae omniumque principis at praestantis- 
simae naturae, quae est Bonum. hoc ea desiderat atque persequitur, et por- 
tionem a malo sibi obtingentem fugit atque repellit. Quum enim sit receptaculum 
et subiectum utriusque, sua tamen sponte semper vergit ad melius: . . . Quod 
enim nascitur, id imago et exemplum in materia est Entis. 


In his discussion of the crocodile as the symbol of the deity, because 
tongueless, Plutarch adds:* 


...nimirum quia voce numen nihil indiget, sed iter iustitiae citra ullum con- 
ficiens sonitum, res humanas iuste temperat. 


Concerning Pythagorean adornment of numbers and figures with the 
appellations of gods:* 


Atenim probandi sunt non qui isthaec, sed qui per haec numen venerantur: 
istamque recte habentur pro speculis clarioribus et a natura suppeditatis, tan- 
quam instrumenta et artificia dei universa ornantis. Aequum etiam esthoc in- 
telligi, nihil animatum inanimato, nihil sensu carens sentiente praestantius 
esse. .. . Non enim in coloribus aut figuris aut laevitatibus inest divina natura. 
. .. quae vero natura vivit, videt, et in se principium motus, notitiamque sibi 
convenientium et alienorum a se continet: omnino particulam aliquam deflu- 
entem hausit euis providentiae qua gubernari hoc Universum Heracletus dixit. 


More particularly, these lines, following soon upon the ones just quoted 
above:?? 


... principium enim temperamenti est exsors: et quod primum est, solamque 
cernitur mente, id mixtione vacat. . . . Intelligentia vero sinceri, sancti, et non 
nisi mente percipiendi principii, fulguris instat emicans animum id semel at- 
tingere atque intueri tandem finit. Itaque et Plato et Aristoteles eam philosophiae 
partem inspectricem appellant: quando scilicet homines ratione praetervecti 
opinabilia ista, mixta et omnigena, ad primum illud simplex, et materiae expers 
prosiliunt. ... 


And here is Pamela’s idea of the “‘minde of Wisdome”’ or the ‘Good,’ 
as ‘the Soul or governor’ (a power above his creatures and his govern- 
ment), expressed by Plutarch in a passage on the Platonic theory of 


% Ibid., p. 622, B ff.; King, pp. 46-47. 

% De Iside et Osiride, p. 635, C ff.; King, p. 64. 
* Tbid., p. 637, B ff.; King, pp. 66-67. 

* Ibid., pp. 637-638, D ff.; King, p. 68. 
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philosophic contemplation of the Beautiful and the True. Plutarch 
says:** 

at vero ille ipse longissime a terra abest impollutus intaminatusque, et purus ab 
omni natura interitum mortemque sustinente. Hominum autem animae quandiu 
hic a corporibus et adfectionibus continentur, nihil habent cum deo consortii, 
nisi quatenus philosophiem adiumento veluti per somnium intelligentia eum 
attingunt. at postquam solutae migraverunt in purum et visui atque perpessioni- 
bus non obnoxium: ibi tum earum ipse deus ductor est, ab ipso pendentium 
spectantiumque absque ulla satietate, et desiderantium ineffabilem hominibus 
pulchritudinem: cuius amore prisca fabula Isidem correptam ait, ea persequenda 
et potiunda implere res caducas omnibus pulchris atq; bonis. Haec est harum 
rerum explicatio, maxime deorum naturae consentanea. 


Finally, in a passage treating again of the True and the One which is the 
Godhead that superintends and provides, while looking down in con- 
templation upon the infinite variations and changes, we find the kernel 
of Pamela’s summary apotheosis of the soul or governing force which is 
provident, mighty, and just. Plutarch puts it thus:*® 

nam Homericus Jupiter non admodum longe oculos a Troia in Thraciam de- 
flectit, et Nomadas Istrum accolentes: at verus Jupiter honestas habet et decoras 
multis in mundis vices, non in vacuum infinitum extra intuens, nec de scipso, nulla 
autem alia de re, ut nonnulli arbitrantur, cogitas: sed plurima deorum et homi- 
num opera, motus astrorum et cursus, quorum statae sunt conversiones, aspiciens. 
Nec enim Deus a mutationibus odio quodam abhorret, sed si quid ex iis quae 
sub oculos cadunt, augurari licet, caelestibus vicissitudinibus et conversionibus 
vehementer oblectatur. Quo sit ut infinitas modis omnibus amens sit et in- 
considerata, nusquamque Deum adhibeat, verum in rebus omnibus fortuna et 
temeritate utatur: sed mihi in definita mundorum multitudine et numero 
procuratio et providentia nullum habere munus illiberalius nec laboriosius 
videtur, quam ea quae uni implicata est corpori et innexa, quod infinite aliter 
atque aliter interpolare, instaurare, revovareque soleat. ~ 


Similarity in the analogies used by Pamela to those of Plutarch used 
in the same chain of thought, and used for similar ideas, has already been 
noted incidentally. To convince the more skeptical reader, it may be well 
to remove into relief, from their context, the phrases which, like the 
thoughts, have been apparently utilized, not slavishly but discreetly: 

1. Plutarch has called superstition a “conception” engendering a 
humiliating, crushing state of fear amounting to a perverted sensibility. 
Pamela’s attitude or conscience is variously termed by Cecropia: 
‘theavenly conceipts,” “bugbears of opinions,” and simply, “‘conceates.” 


% Opuscula Varia: De Iside et Osiride, p. 638, C ff.; King, p. 68 
%° Opuscula Varia: De Def. Or., p. 711, C ff.—p. 712, A ff.; King, pp. 108-109. 
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Sidney seems to use conceate as a synonym for “conception,” notion, or 
attitude, or what elsewhere Cecropia more specifically terms “divinitie,”’ 
—a word Plutarch uses as the negative for Atheism, or as a virtual syno- 
nym for “piety.” This “divinitie,” or these “conceates,” Cecropia has 
explained, have been the check upon “worldly vanitie” and “weakness 
of senses.” This latter phrase seems to be Sidney’s substitute for Plu- 
tarch’s ‘“‘perverted sensibility.” For, after all, both weakness and per- 
version are forms of subtraction from the norm. 

Finally, in the same passage, he substitutes “pregnancie of his imagina- 
tion” for the idea of “‘conception” in Plutarch, and “looseth his own 
natural felicitie” for the idea behind Plutarch’s “fear which humiliates 
and crushes.” And for the latter’s whole predication: “engendering . . . 
crushes,” Sidney substitutes a direct counter or rebuttal phrase: ‘‘Nay, 
... that hath engendered a true and lively devotion.’*° 

2. Pamela’s use of the word substance, in her rebuttal of Cecropia’s 
theory of a collision of atoms by Chance, has been much emphasized by 
recent critics of his episode, searching for its source. They consider— 
certain ones of them—that her use of this word, rather than of the word 
“atoms,” as found in Lucretius, is significant in support of a contention 
against Lucretius as source. It seems to me clear, however, that Sidney 
means to name, exactly as did Lucretius, the units or divisions, however 
large or small, in which matter, as such, in a state of Chaos, existed— 
units which we, today, might term by various names, from “electrons” 
to “‘worlds,” depending upon the size and nature, whether in division or 
in composition. However Pamela’s term is to be interpreted with refer- 
ence to Lucretius, significant herein is the fact that Plutarch, throughout 
the Moralia, uses the term substance interchangeably with bodies and 
with matter in the same sense. 

3. In discussing the theory of causation by Chance, Sidney seems to 
use the terms Fortune and Chaunce synonymously, in the mediaeval 
sense. The passage in the Arcadia reads“ 


Lastly, perfect order, perfect beautie, perfect constancie, if these be the children 
of Chaunce, or Fortune the efficient of these. . . . 


Plutarch, in On Superstition, showing that the Atheist blames Chance, 
the superstitious man Providence, uses the two terms in an identically 
synonymous way. He says:* 

Agedum primum in iis quae praeter voluntatem accidunt, divinitatis negatorem 
inspice, eiusque animum perdisce. Si fuerit caetera moderatus, praesentibus 
utitur cum silentio, sibique acquirit auxilia et consolationes: sin vero aegre 


Arcadia, p. 407. “| Arcadia, p. 408. 
© Opuscula Varia, De Superstitione, p. 286, D ff.; King, On Superstition, p. 26S. 
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tolerat, graviterque afficitur, omnem luctum in fortunam casusque fortuitos 
effundit, clamatque quod nihil secundum ius, neque ex providentia, sed omnia 
confuse ac sine ratione ferantur, dilapidenturque humana. 


Even more convincing is the evidence above, when we observe that 
Plutarch uses, more than once, the phrase: “the efficient cause,” which 
is exactly as redundant as Sidney’s phrase: “the children of Chaunce, or 
Fortune the efficient of these.” Both seem to mean by “efficient” the 
operating agent or cause. Sidney uses a superfluous phrase. Plutarch 
uses a superfluous word. It certainly is more than mere coincidence, 
since the ideas and also the text of thought behind them are the same. 

4, In Pamela’s argument (cited above as III) of the unifying Force and 
Wisdom of the Universal, Eternal Nature which harmonizes individual 
and contrary natures, she uses the figure of a popular government, whose 
separate office limitations are arranged by a conspiracy of ‘‘elementische 
and ethereall parts” meeting in their “towne-house.” Plutarch uses a 
similar figure for the same idea,—that of a “government” and its “con- 
stitution,” under which exist many separate bodies, such as a “popular 
assembly, an army, a chorus.” Again, the similarity of figures to express 
similar thoughts seems not accidental. 


5. Proceeding, to illustrate the sense in which she is using her word 
Nature,—not in the sense of divinity or of creative force, but only in 
the sense of ‘character,’ Pamela refers to the ebb and flow, the incessant 
motion which characterizes the sea,——a motion like a dance without music. 
It is noteworthy that Plutarch, in the same continuity of thought, pro- 
ceeds in derogating any conception of the gods as fenced in with matter, 
or as influences of the atmosphere, or as invented of Water and Fire 
mixed up in the substance. He prefers to think of the gods as assisting 
Nature in directing the world, “‘in much the same way as the Tyndaridae, 
aloft, direct and calm the sea and wind, to save mariners in tempest.” 
Again there seems to be more than mere accident in the association of 
ideas. 


6. In the “godlesse minde” passage, Pamela’s reductio ad absurdum 
for the failure to attribute reason to the “universalitie” is clinched by 
analogy in which she compares the “universalitie” to a person, whose en- 
tire self should be said to be foolish, while the foot should be granted to 
have wisdom. So the absurdity of granting reason to mortal, curruptible 
individuals composing the “universalitie” to which it is denied. Plutarch 
seems to have inspired this figure of the foot and body. To show the ab- 
surdity of one in demanding that the several centres of the several worlds 
should tend down to a single centre only, Plutarch says: “Just as though 
a man should carry his brain in his heels and his heart in his temples.” 
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The association of ideas from Plutarch by Sidney seems obvious. It is 
imitation by suggestion. 

7. Cecropia’s contention that fear has been engendered by ignorance 
of natural causes, shows not only thought-dependence upon Plutarch, 
but an almost literal verbal borrowing. She says:* 

For, when they heard it thunder, not knowing the naturals cause, they thought 
there was some angrie body above, that spake so lowde. 


Plutarch offers two directly suggestive clauses. In his praise of Truth as 
the special attribute of God, he says“ 


Neque enim argentum et aurum deo beatitatem, neque tonitru et fulmen vim 
paret: sed scientia et prudentia istas laudes consequitur. 


On Atheism versus Superstition he has said: 

Superstitionem . . . suspicionemque timoris creaticem, qui depremit conteritque 
hominem, putantem quidem deos esse, esse autem tristitiae nocumentique 
auctores, 


8. Even Pamela’s triumphant conclusion seems, without any illusion 
on our part, to be dressed in borrowed details which one would least 
suspect. When she says: 

. .. the eternal intelligence, which needs no recording of opinions to confirme his 
knowledge, no more than the Sunne wants wax to be the fewell of his glorious 
lightfulnesse. 


she must be echoing Plutarch when he says:*” 


Praeter haec, resina solis est opus. . . 


Especially does it seem so because, in each author, the thought of the wax 
or resin of the sun lies embedded in a context of thought about the light 
of the sun. For Plutarch adds:** 


Nam diei lux una est et simplex... 


Plutarch has more than once called the etermal intelligence the ‘‘pure and 
unmixed.” Thus the two passages become virtually identical. 
9. When Pamela says:*® 


... for infinitenes or power, and knowledge, without like measure of good- 
nesse, must necessarily bring foorth destruction and ruine, and not ornament 
and preservation. 


*® Arcadia, p. 406. 

“ De Iside ef Osirida, p. 588, B ff.; King, pp. 1-2. 

“ Opuscula Varia: De Superstitione, p. 282, A ff.; King, p. 259. 
# Arcadia, p. 410. 

" Opuscula Varia, De Iside et Osiride, p. 640, C; King, p. 70. 
* Ibid. Arcadia, p. 410. 
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she seems to be giving the significance of Plutarch’s analogy used when 
Ammonius discourses on the One, the Pure, the Immortal, and the Un- 
mixed. Ammonius praises worship of Apollo and the Sun as one, but 
urges that those who so worship be exhorted to contemplate the Essence 
above them,—to honor the Type and the creative force therein, which 
shows benevolence and felicity—and to discard any such impiety as 
even mentioning destruction and suffering of living things:*° 


. .. nisi eum puero illo a poeta descripto facimus deteriorem: et quod ille ludi- 
crum in fabulo, id componens ac diffingens identidem, sibi animi causa fingit, 
hoc deum uti in Universo semper statuimus, dum alias mundum format qui non 
erat, alias conditum perdit. 


It is difficult to expose, line for line, or phrase for phrase, such “‘imita- 
tion,” with all its evident dependence of thought and even of phrase- 
ology, as I have, nevertheless, tried to set out in relief. It is difficult be- 
cause the most convincing part of the evidence lies in the similarity 
which subtly underlies the entire context and sequence of thought be- 
tween the two authors. Sidney is no outright thief. The expression is 
always his own, in the sense that he has modified even those phrases to 
which he seems to wish to cling, giving them the very individual flavor 
of his own personality. The source of this momentary inspiration seems 
to be these several theosophical essays of the Moralia, to which he so 
long ago very clearly directed us. Sidney’s emphasis is philosophic on 
the religiously esthetic side; Plutarch’s is philosophic, predominantly, 
on the natural, scientific side. 

The conclusion that Sidney shows direct inspiration, in the Pamela- 
Cecropia episode, from these five or six essays of the Moralia does not 
deny the contributive influence of other sources, held aside, only, in the 
mind, and not directly before him, as I believe the Moralia was, whether 
on the actual pages or in his mental foreground. These other influences 
are, in my conviction, Lucretius and Cicero, but Du Plessis Mornay 
least, if at all. And not in mere spirit of “courtesy,” but in that of truth 
and scholarship, need we grant a “dwindling residuum” to Lucretius 
and to the De Natura Deorum, perhaps even to the Tusculan Disputa- 
tions of Cicero.™! 


" Opuscula Varia, De Ei Apud Delphi, p. 656, A; King, On the E at Delphi, p. 194. 

| T quote the words “courtesy,” and “dwindling residuum” from a recent unconvincing 
article of Mr. Ronald Levinson: ‘The ‘godlesse minde’ in Sidney’s Arcadia,” Mod. Phil., 
xxx (August, 1931), pp. 21-27. 


NotTE.—My initial delvings into Plutarch in connection with Sir Philip Sidney were made 
at the suggestion of Dr. John Milton Berdan. Sidney’s indebtedness to Amyot’s Preface to 
the Lives, discovered in 1930. 
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I hope that I give my reader no impression that I feel that Sidney 
had, or needed to have any inspiration outside of his own soul for the 
writing of the Pamela-Cecropia episode, or, more particularly, even, for 
the writing of Pamela’s rebuttal. By the word inspiration I mean in- 
fluence for the context of ideas expressed, for their association, and, in a 
large measure, their expression or phraseology. To anyone familiar with 
Sidney and with Sidney’s mind, his eclecticism is clearly and gloriously 
manifest. Despite recent scholarship attempting to disprove it, or ignore 
it, Sidney’s familiarity with Empedocles, (whether via Du Plessis Mor- 
nay or via anyone, or direct) with Lucretius, with Cicero, and, indeed, 
with Plato and Aristotle, is axiomatic. So also is the deep Christian 
character and the religious fervor of Sidney, which had grown in him 
long before the Arcadia episode was being written. 


CONSTANCE MIRIAM SYFORD 
Yale University 
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XXVII 
SPENSER’S THEORY OF FRIENDSHIP 


N THE first three books of the Faerie Queene Spenser is primarily 
interested in the virtue of the individual as such: his holiness, his 
temperance, his chastity—the harmony of the whole nature controlled 
by reason. Beginning with the Fourth Book he turns to a more definite 
study of the individual in relation to other individuals. With his classical 
background it was reasonable that he should put friendship next. Aris- 
totle had upheld the thesis that all social relationships grow out of 
friendship, and both Plato and his Neo-Platonic followers had expounded 
a philosophy essentially consistent with this. In the present paper I 
shall endeavor to show that in the Fourth Book Spenser conceives of 
friendship as the operation in the world of man of a principle of cosmic 
love, a conception which he bases on the Hymn to Venus taken from 
Lucretius; and that there is a striking correspondence between the con- 
cord-discord antithesis in the Fourth Book and the conflict in Muta- 
bilitie, a correspondence which not only throws light on the poet’s in- 
terests in the Fourth Book but also helps to date Mutabilitie. 


In the tenth canto of the Fourth Book we have some of the finest 
poetry Spenser wrote, and it is in this canto that he perhaps most ex- 
plicitly sets forth his theory of friendship. Here we have the Temple of 
Venus, which occupies a place in the book comparable to the position 
of the House of Holiness in the First Book or Mercilla’s Court of Justice 
in the Fifth Book. It has been generally held that Spenser translated 
the Hymn to Venus and included it here merely because of its fine poetic 
quality. The significance of the relation between Venus and friendship— 
the alleged theme of the book—has been overlooked, although the re- 
lation is, I believe, organic and therefore allegorically highly important.' 
According to the Hymn, Venus is the mother of love— the harmonizing 
and unifying principle in the universe. The first and last stanzas (rv, 
x, 44, 47) will serve to exemplify this: 

Great Venus, Queene of beautie and of grace, 

The ioy of Gods and men, that vnder skie 

Doest fayrest shine, and most adorne thy place, 

That with thy smyling looke doest pacifie 

The raging seas, and makst the stormes to flie; 

1 Compare Laurens Joseph Mills’s unpublished Chicago dissertation, The Renascence 

Development in England of the Classical Ideas about Friendship (1925), pp. 271-273. See 
Abstracts of Theses, The Univ. of Chicago, Humanistic Series, rv (1925-1926), 337-340. 
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Thee goddesse, thee the winds, the clouds doe feare, 
And when thou spredst thy mantle forth on hie, 
The waters play and pleasant lands appeare, 

And heauens laugh, and al the world shews ioyous cheare. 
So all the world by thee at first was made, 

And dayly yet thou doest the same repayre: 

Ne ought on earth that merry is and glad, 

Ne ought on earth that louely is and fayre, 

But thou the same for pleasure didst prepayre. 
Thou art the root of all that ioyous is, 

Great God of men and women, queene of th’ ayre, 
Mother of laughter, and welspring of blisse, 

O graunt that of my loue at last I may not misse. 


The whole canto is built around this Hymn, while throughout the book 
there is an exposition of the work of Venus—“The Queene of beautie, 
and of loue the mother” (x, 29)—in human society. Lady Concord is 
the personified abstraction of the poet’s conception of this particular 
function of Venus, and he has therefore closely associated them here in 
the tenth canto. There is here a choruslike passage (1v, x, 34-35) de- 
scribing Lady Concord’s réle which furnishes a clue to Spenser’s concep- 
tion of friendship. 


Concord she cleeped was in common reed, 

Mother of blessed Peace, and Friendship trew; 
They both her twins, both borne of heauenly seed, 
And she her selfe likewise diuinely grew; 

The which right well her workes diuine did shew: 
For strength, and wealth, and happinesse she lends, 
And strife, and warre, and anger does subdew: 

Of litle much, of foes she maketh frends, 

And to afflicted minds sweet rest and quiet sends. 


By her the heauen is in his course contained, 
And all the world in state vnmoued stands, 

As their Almightie maker first ordained. 

And bound them with inuiolable bands; 

Else would the waters ouerflow the lands, 

And fire deuoure the ayre, and hell them quight, 
But that she holds them with her blessed hands. 
She is the nourse of pleasure and delight, 

And vnto Venus grace the gate doth open right.” 


* Closely related to this passage in motive and poetical kinship is a fine chorus in 
Gascoigne’s Jocasta (Complete Works of George Gascoigne, ed. John W. Cunliffe (Cam- 
bridge, 1907), 2 vols., 1, 305-306). 
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Thus, Spenser conceives of friendship as the operation in the world of 
man of a harmonizing and unifying cosmic principle. I append a brief 
account of the allegory ot the book which will serve to show how per- 
vasive, throughout the book, is this conception and at the same time 
help to get the legend as a whole before the reader. 


The book opens with the story of Britomart’s friendship for Amoret, rescued 
by Britomart from the enchantment of Busirane at the end of Book Three. 
Journeying on together, they meet Blandamour and Paridel with Duessa and 
Ate. Ate is represented as the incarnation of discord, ever striving to undo the 
work of Concord. Scudamour joins the group and Ate and Duessa goad him to 
desperation by telling him that his love Amoret is faithless. Commenting on this 
canto at the beginning of the second, Spenser calls Discord a firebrand of hell, 
sent into the world to work confusion. 

As the group ride on, they meet Sir Ferraugh with the false Florimel, repre- 
sented as the embudiment of false beauty—one of the attributes of Ate which 
makes possible her work of promoting discord. Because of their lustful desires 
and selfish motives, the friendship of Paridel and Blandamour proves to be false. 
Urged on by Ate, Paridel becomes jealous of Blandamour and fights with him for 
the possession of the make-believe Florimel. 

The incident of Cambel and Triamond is begun in canto two and extends over 
into canto four. Agape’s three sons—Priamond, Diamond, and Triamond—in 
turn fight with Cambel for the hand of his sister Canace. When Priamond is 
killed, his soul unites with Diamond’s, and when Diamond is killed, his soul 
unites with Triamond’s. Cambel and Triamond now fight, but since they are 
equal neither is able to conquer the other. Triamond’s sister Cambina comes into 
the arena and reconciles them by giving them a magic drink. Here Spenser 
shows that he is primarily interested in portraying the essential unity of love and 
friendship. He reinforces the friendship of Cambel and Triamond by having 
Cambel marry Cambina, Triamond’s sister, and Triamond marry Canace, 
Cambel’s sister. They all live together in perfect concord. 

At the opening of canto four Discord tries to incite Blandamour and Paridel 
to attack Cambel and Triamond, but Cambina allays their fierceness, and they 
ride in concord to the tournament held to determine who should have the true 
Florimel’s girdle. They soon meet Braggadochio with the false Florimel; Ate 
and Florimel attempt to stir up discord, but Cambel frustrates their efforts. The 
tournament lasts three days. On the first day Satyrane is the victor; on the sec- 
ond, Triamond; on the third, Britomart. The judges decide that, since Brito- 
mart is the final victor, the award shall go to her. A beauty contest is held to 
determine who shall be allowed to wear the girdle and have the honor of ac- 
companying the winner. The judges decide in favor of the make-believe Florimel 
and she is awarded the girdle and given to Britomart, who refuses to accept her. 
She is now adjudged Triamond’s, who likewise will have nothing to do with her. 
When Florimel is given over to Satyrane, Ate begins to stir up discord among the 
sensuous-minded knights present and much bickering among them results. Some 
of them challenge Satyrane to single combat for the possession of Florimel, who, 
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when finally allowed to choose for herself, goes off with Braggadochio. Through 
the mischief-making of Ate, Scudamour is driven to the House of Care, where his 
experience exemplifies how her powerful influence may upset even a noble per- 
son’s mind in such a way that he becomes, for the time being, a victim of discord. 

In accordance with Spenser’s practice in the Faerie Queene of exhibiting a cru- 
cial situation or fundamental motif near the middle of each book, the sixth canto 
seems to be pivotal. Through a misunderstanding Artegal attacks Britomart; 
but when he recognizes her true beauty and she beholds his manly face, they be- 
come friends forever. In this episode Spenser’s conception of concord in human 
society is brought to a focus. Chastity of Book Three, friendship of Book Four, 
and justice of Book Five—aspects of a comprehensive principle of concord rooted 
in the nature of things—are here closely interwoven. 

In canto seven the account of the savage man who carries Amoret and Amelia 
off to his cave illustrates how lust operates against friendship. In the episode of 
Timias and Belphoebe a slight error by Timias causes Belphoebe to become 
indignant, accuse him of disloyalty, and dismiss him. Here Spenser seems to be 
illustrating how jealousy operates against harmony. 

In the story of Arthur, Amelia, and Amoret in the eighth canto slander is exem- 
plified as an enemy of concord. In the latter part of the canto is the account 
of the friendship of Amyas and Placidas. Their friendship inspires Placidas to 
hazard his life for his friend. The episode is completed in canto nine. Arthur 
intervenes, rescues Placidas, and, having influenced Poeana to reform, induces 
Placidas to marry her, thus establishing harmony. Toward the end of canto nine 
Britomart and Scudamour are drawn into a fight over the make-believe Florimel 
in which Blandamour and Paridel and two other lustful knights, incited by 
Duessa and Ate, are engaged. Arthur intervenes, rescues Britomart and Scuda- 
mour, and establishes concord. 

In canto ten Scudamour gives an account of how he searched for and found his 
long-lost Amoret in the Temple of Venus. At the threshold of the Temple he is 
befriended by Lady Concord. That a concord-discord antithesis is implicit in 
Spenser’s conception of friendship is here definitely brought out: Lady Concord 
is described as being attended by Love and Hate, incarnation of aspects of con- 
cord and discord respectively. She admits Scudamour to the Temple, where he 
implores the aid of Venus. Finding Amoret sitting in the lap of Womanhood, he 
takes her by the hand and leads her away. 

With the account of the ceremonies at the marriage of the Thames and the 
Medway and the story of how Marinel and Florimel are finally brought together 
Spenser completes his allegory. 


There are several passages in Spenser’s poetry outside of the Fourth 
Book which also contain the conception of love as a harmonizing and 
unifying force. In An Hymne in Honour of Love the universe is regarded 
as a kind of organism, the world having been brought out of chaos and 
all its parts bound together by the synthesizing power of love, which 
continues to maintain concord. The following lines from that Hymne 
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indicate Spenser’s point of view: 
The world that was not till he did it make; 


Whose sundrie parts he from them selues did seuer, 
The which before had lyen confused euer. 


The earth, the ayre, the water, and the fyre, 
Then gan to raunge them selues in huge array, 
And with contrary forces to conspyre 

Each against other, by all meanes they may, 
Threatning their owne confusion and decay: 
Ayre hated earth, and water hated fyre, 

Till Loue relented their rebellious yre. 


He then them tooke, and tempering goodly well 
Their contrary dislikes with loued meanes, 

Did place them all in order, and compell 

To keepe them selues within their sundrie raines, 
Together linkt with Adamantine chaines; 

Yet so, as that in euery liuing wight 


They mixe themselues, and shew their kindly might. (ll. 75-91) 


The same theory recurs in An Hymne in Honour of Beautie: 


For if you loosely loue without respect, 
It is no loue, but a discordant warre, 
Whose vnlike parts amongst themselues do iarre. 


For Loue is a celestiall harmonie, 
Of likely harts.* _— (I. 194-198) 


A similar idea also appears in Colin Clouts Come Home Againe: 


For by his [love’s] powre the world was made of yore, 
And all that therein wondrous doth appeare. 
For how should else things so far from attone 
And so great enemies as of them bee, 

Be euer drawne together into one, 

And taught in such accordance to agree? 
Through him the cold began to couet heat, 

And water fire; the light to mount on hie, 

And th’ heauie downe to peize; the hungry t’eat 
And voydnesse to seeke full satietie. 

So being former foes, they wexed friends, 





And gan by little learne to loue each other: 


(ll. 841-852) 


These passages in Spenser’s doctrinal poems, containing the same theory 
as that found in the Fourth Book, help to determine the main implica- 


8 This passage also reflects the proverbial theory that friendship is based on similarity— 


a principle definitely echoed in Book Four. 
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tions of his conception of friendship in that book. Allegorizing there this 
teaching of the function of love, it is evident he did not abandon it. 

In each book of the Faerie Queene the most important adventures or 
episodes occur in the concluding two or three cantos. The Fourth Book 
is typical in this respect. In the last two cantos Spenser’s conception of 
friendship, already explicitly set forth in the tenth, seems to be effective- 
ly illustrated.‘ When Spenser is about to relate something important, 
it is his habit to invoke the aid of the gods. At the beginning of canto 
eleven there is such an invocation. In this canto and in canto twelve 
we have an account of the elaborate ceremonies at the marriage of the 
Thames and the Medway, and the story of the marriage of Marinel and 
Florimel. It is highly significant that here at the end of the book there 
are illustrations of friendship taken from nature. The theory set forth 
in these cantos seems to be consistent with the conception of friendship 
delineated in the book as a whole, for here we have examples of the 
power of friendship as a unifying cosmic force. In completing his alle- 
gory Spenser here utilizes the myth of the “Venus of the fomy sea” 
(tv, xii, 2). Thus he employs the myth of the two Venuses in order to 
show that friendship is an aspect of cosmic love in the nature of things. 


Mr. H. C. Notcutt® ably maintains that the Fourth Book is not, as 
Spenser’s critics have held, formless. His thesis that Ate (Discord), 
realistically and symbolically drawn near the opening of the book, is 
meant to be set over against the striking account of Concord near the 
end of the book seems to be correct. Any one who ever read the book 
through carefully has doubtless observed this contrast; but Mr. Not- 
cutt, in demonstrating that the book has design, has shown that the con- 
trast is apparently purposeful. It would be strange indeed if this antith- 
esis, of such high structural importance in the book, did not have allegori- 
cal implications also. Mr. Notcutt, however, has dealt only incidentally 
with this aspect of the poem. In addition to proving that Book Four 
has design, his aim is to point out that it is structurally related to Books 
Three and Five. I have already given considerable evidence to show that 


‘ The critics do not agree with this interpretation. Professor Erskine, commenting on 
the last two cantos of the Fourth Book, says: “‘One feels that he [Spenser] was running out 
of ideas and out of allegorical material.”? See “The Virtue of Friendship in the Faerie 
Queene,” PMLA, xxx (1915), 850.—Compare Mr. Notcutt’s decision in regard to these 
cantos: “The end of the book . . . forms a supplement to the aspects of Friendship with 
which the book has been concerned.” See “The Faerie Queene and Its Critics,” Essays and 
Studies (Oxford, 1926), x1, 74.—Miss Evelyn May Albright says: “The entire passage 
on the Medway and the Thames is episodic.” See “On the Dating of Spenser’s ‘ Mutability’ 
Cantos,” SP, xxv1 (1929), 486.—Compare Mills, of. cit., pp. 271-273. 

* Op. cit., pp. 63-86. 
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Spenser conceives of friendship as the operation in the world of man of 
a principle of universal harmony. Examination reveals that a concord- 
discord antithesis, which would seem to be necessary in allegorizing such 
a conception, pervades the book as a whole.® 
This antithesis in the Fourth Book is strikingly parallel to the con- 
flict in Mutabilitie, although the conflict in the Fourth Book is social, 
whereas the conflict in Mutabilitie is cosmic. The main characters in 
Mutabilitie have their counterpart in the Fourth Book. Nature and Ser- 
geant Order parallel Venus and Concord; Mutability and Bellona parallel 
Ate and Duessa. When Nature reigns in the universe, order results; 
when Venus reigns in the realm of man, concord results. Mutability 
strives to bring about disorder in the universe; Ate strives to bring about 
discord in the realm of man. 
The description of Nature is analogous to the description of Venus: 
a halo of mysticism surrounds both of them. Each is covered with a veil; 
each is described as a beautiful woman; and each is represented as awe- 
inspiring. These are only some of the details which indicate similarity; 
there are others. The chief point of interest is that each is represented 
as the mother of all good. The conception of the work of Nature in the 
universe discussed in Muftabilitie is incarnate in Sergeant Order; the 
conception of the work of Venus in the realm of man discussed in the 
Fourth Book is incarnate in Lady Concord. These personified abstrac- 
tions alone show that Spenser’s conception of Nature is essentially 
identical with his conception of Venus. With the aid of Sergeant Order 
Nature prevents “confusion and disorder” (vu, vii, 4) and (vu, vii, 14): 
Right to all dost deale indifferently, 

Damning all Wrong and tortious Iniurie, 

Which any of thy creatures doe to other 

(Oppressing them with power, vnequally) 

Sith of them all thou art the equall mother, 

And knittest each to each, as brother vnto brother. 


Compare the work of Concord, represented as the mother of peace and 
friendship, who 
strife, and warre, and anger does subdew: 
Of litle much, of foes she maketh frends, 
And to afflicted minds sweet rest and quiet sends. 


By her the heauen is in his course contained, 

And all the world in state vnmoued stands, 

As their Almightie maker first ordained, 

And bound them with inuiolable bands. (rv, x, 34-35) 





* Compare the synopsis of the Fourth Book given above, pp. 492-493. 
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The similarity between Ate and Mutability is equally striking. Ate 
came “from below, Out of the dwellings of the damned sprights”’ (rv, 
i, 19), and so did Mutability, a descendant of Chaos (v1, vi, 26-27). In 
their mischief-making each is aided by “borrowed beautie’’ (rv, i, 31; 
compare VII, vi, 28-30). Ate is accompanied by Duessa, who assists in 
stirring up strife; Mutability has a sister, Bellona, mentioned in the 
Fourth Book (i, 14), who does the same thing. Ate strives to undo the 
work of Concord; Mutability strives to undo the work of Nature. Of 
Ate it is said: 
(rv, i, 29-30) 

For all her studie was and all her thought, 

How she might ouerthrow the things that Concord wrought. 

For all this worlds faire workmanship she tride, 

Vnto his last confusion to bring, 

And that great golden chaine quite to diuide, 

With which it blessed Concord hath together tide. 
Of Mutability it is said: 
For, she the face of earthly things so changed, 
That all which Nature had establisht first 
In good estate, and in meet order ranged, 
She did pervert, and all their statutes burst: 
And all the worlds faire frame (which none yet durst 
Of Gods or men to alter or misguide) 
She alter’d quite, and made them all accurst 
That God had blest; and did at first prouide 
In that still happy state for euer to abide. (vu, vi, 5) 


There are still other points of similarity between the Fourth Book and 
Mutabilitie. In addition to the emphasis on the concord-discord conflict 
in the Fourth Book, the question of mutability as such is raised more 
than once. In the eighth canto there are some truly choruslike mutabil- 
ity stanzas. In the “antique age yet in the infancie Of time,” according 
to the passage (Iv, viii, 30-34), friendship was the ruling principle both 
in the material universe and in the world of man. Then man’s reason 
governed his passions and desires and “‘loyall loue had royall regiment.” 
Now the world has fallen into corruption through lawless lust and has 
therefore “‘vtterly decayd.” In addition to showing that the idea of 
mutability is definitely discussed in the Fourth Book, the passage helps 
to make certain the importance of the choruslike stanzas in canto ten 
dealing with the place of concord in human society. 

Another mutability passage in the Fourth Book comes in connection 
with Spenser’s famous tribute to Chaucer and contains the theme of 
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Time the destroyer prominent in Muéabilitie. The passage begins thus: 

But wicked Time that all good thoughts doth waste, 

And workes of noblest wits to nought out weare, 

That famous moniment hath quite defaste, 

And robd the world of threasure endlesse deare. (rv, ii, 33) 
Compare the following from Mutabilitie: 

For, who sees not, that Time on all doth pray? 

But Times do change and moue continually. 

So nothing here long standeth in one stay. (vu, vii, 47) 
It is significant that this theme is introduced in the Fourth Book in 
connection with Chaucer, for he is also mentioned in Muéabilitie, in cer- 
tain features of which his influence seems to be manifest.” There can be 
no question about his influence in the Fourth Book; his Squieres Tale 
is completed there. Professor Greenlaw® has suggested that the theme of 
Time the destroyer in Mutabilitie is a Lucretian echo. Since we know 
that the Hymn to Venus upon which Spenser bases his theory of friend- 
ship comes from De Rerum Natura, the theme of Time the destroyer 
in the Fourth Book is possibly a reminiscence of the same source.® 

The personification of rivers in Mutabilitie (vu, vi, 40-1) is expanded 
into almost a full canto in the Fourth Book (canto xi), a fact which has 
more significance than perhaps appears at first sight. 

It is Spenser’s practice in the Faerie Queene to comment on the impli- 
cations of a canto or a book at the beginning of the next. In the prologue 
to Book Five, accordingly, we have a description of the world in the 
Golden Age of universal concord, and the ideal harmony which char- 
acterized that age is contrasted with the discord widespread at the pres- 
ent time.'® Spenser says that in the Golden Age harmony prevailed in 
the world of man, for then “all men sought their owne, and none no 
more” (v, Proem, 3); but now 

the heauens reuolution 
Is wandred farre from where it first was pight, (v, Proem, 4) 
and all things 
doe at randon roue 
Out of their proper places farre away, 
And all this world with them amisse doe moue, 
And all his creatures from their course astray, 
Till they arriue at their last ruinous decay. (v, Proem, 6) 
This comment by the poet himself greatly strengthens the hypothesis 
that the conflict portrayed in the Fourth Book is essentially the same 
as that set forth in Mutabilitie. 

? Compare Greenlaw, “Some Old Religious Cults in Spenser,” SP, xx (1923), 218-220. 

* “Spenser and Lucretius,” SP, xvi (1920), 461-462. 

* Compare De Rerum Natura, v, 828-835. 10 Compare Erskine, of. cit., p. 845. 
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The sixty-fifth sonnet of the Amoretti is made up of the concord- 
discord antithesis, which serves further to indicate that this idea was 
deeply rooted in Spenser’s conception of the nature of things. 

The parallelism between the underlying conception of Book Four and 
that of Mutabilitie is too close to be neglected. When the two poems are 
studied together, the parallelism takes on meaning. 

1. The striking parallelism between the Fourth Book and Muabilitie, 
coupled with the possibility of definite Lucretian influence in Muta- 
bilitie™ and the fact that there is important Lucretian material in the 
Fourth Book, suggests that they were written at about the same time. 
The further fact that certain parts of Book Three deal with the question 
of mutability” also favors this possibility. The Fourth Book was evi- 
dently written after 1590, the date of the publication of the first three 
books, for the end of the Third Book was altered after 1590, as the 1596 
edition shows, in order that the story might be continued. There is 
therefore good reason for believing that Book Four and Mutabilitie were 
written soon after 1590.4 

2. The fact that the concord-discord conflict in the Fourth Book is 
paralleled by a similar conflict in another of Spenser’s poems gives added 
significance to the conception by indicating its importance in his thought: 
apparently he did not discard the mutability theme. 

3. The parallel is further evidence of the soundness of the thesis that 
in Book Four Spenser is portraying friendship as the operation in the 
world of man of a principle of cosmic love. 

4. The Fourth Book is similar to Mutabilitie in that there seems to 
be nothing distinctively Christian in it. Spenser’s conception of friend- 
ship as a principle of concord operating in the world of man to produce 
harmony and of discord as a force operating to frustrate it is classical. 

4 Greenlaw, “Spenser and Lucretius,” SP, xvu (1920), 439-464. 

#8 Ibid. ; also, “Some Old Religious Cults in Spenser,” SP, xx (1923), 216-243. 

4 There are still other reasons for believing that Mutabilitie was written about the same 
time as the Fourth Book. In a study of the “Feminine Rimes in the Faerie Queene”, in 
JEGP, xxv1 (1927), 91-95, Mr. Floyd Stovall has pointed out that in the first three books 
there are only two examples of feminine rhyme, whereas in the last three there are 271: 
Book Iv contains 104; Book v, 97; Book v1, 70; Mutabilitie, 17. That Mutabilitie was meant 
to be a part of the Faerie Queene is supported by considerable evidence. It does not, how- 
ever, so far as the period of composition is concerned, belong to the first three books, for 
in those books Spenser has deliberately avoided feminine rhymes. It must therefore be 
grouped with the last three books. The fact that Muéabilitie and the Fourth Book con- 
tain more frequent feminine rhymes than the Fifth and Sixth Books is evidence for be- 
lieving that they were written about the same time. The use of feminine rhymes in the 
last three books is in accord with the poet’s general policy of less restraint adopted in those 
books and in Muéabilitie. For example, in the Fourth Book and in Muéabilitie there are 
frequent run-on lines, whereas in the first three books there are very few. This was pointed 
out by Mr. J. C. Smith in his edition of the Faerie Queene; compare F. M. Padelford, “The 
Cantos of Mutabilitie: Further Considerations Bearing on the Date,” PMLA, xtv, 704-711. 
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Finding in Plato, Aristotle, Plutarch, Cicero, and other classical 
authors emphasis op friendship as an object of aspiration, many Eliza- 
bethan writers became interested in the theme and evidently attempted 
to revive it. Elyot, Edwards, Lyly, Greene, and many others give con- 
siderable attention to the subject. It is under the influence of this wide- 
spread interest, of course, that Spenser wrote the Fourth Book.“ How- 
ever, in view of the evidence that Spenser bases his theory of friendship 
on Lucretius’s Hymn to Venus, the similarity between his theory of 
concord as the organizing principle in the realm of man and Lucretius’s 
theory of the development of the world out of chaos is significant. In 
Lucretius there is an exposition of the conflict between the principle of 
concord and the principle of discord in the nature of things; in Spenser 
there is an exposition of the same principles in conflict in the world of 
man. It is possible therefore that Spenser became interested in the theory 
as a result of a study of De Rerum Natura. The apparent close kinship 
between Mutabilitie and the Fourth Book and the probable influence of 
Lucretius on Mutabilitie favor this possibility, as also do several Lucre- 
tian echoes scattered throughout the Fourth Book. Although Lucretius 
gives little attention to the organization of human society, he suggests 
that friendship is responsible for the origin and perpetuation of civiliza- 
tion. For example, he says:’® 
Then also neighbours began eagerly to join friendship amongst themselves to do 
no hurt and suffer no violence, and asked protection for their children and 
womankind, signifying by voice and gesture with stammering tongue that it 
was right for all to pity the weak. Nevertheless concord could not altogether be 
produced, but a good part, nay the most kept the covenant unblemished, or 
else the race of mankind would have been even then wholly destroyed. 


Spenser’s indebtedness to Lucretius in the Fourth Book is therefore per- 
haps much greater than any one has suspected. However, since theories 
of concord similar to Spenser’s were widespread," it is impossible to 
determine the extent of that indebtedness. 
CHARLES G. SMITH 
Baylor University 


™“ Compare Erskine, op. cit., pp.831-850; also Mills, op. cit., passim. Mr. Mills has given 
an excellent account of the revival of the friendship theme in the Renaissance. 

15 De Rerum Natura, tr. by W. H. D. Rouse, Loeb Classical Library (1924), p. 413. 

%6 Compare, for example, the following: Empedocles, fragments numbered 22 and 26 by 
Diels, tr. by John Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, 3rd. ed. (London, 1920), pp. 209 and 120 
respectively; Plato, Gorgias, 507-508, Jowett, 3rd. ed., 1, 399-400; Aristotle, V. Eth., rx, 
vi, 1-2; Cicero, De Amicitia, v1; Chaucer, Troilus and Criseyde, Bk. m1, stanzas, 250-252; 
Ficino, Commentarium in Convivium, m1, 3; Hoby, Book of the Courtier, Everyman ed., 
p.321; Elyot, The Couernour, ed.\by Croft, m, 122-123; Churchyard, “A Sparke of Friendship 
and Warme Good-Will,” Nichols, Elisabeth’s Progresses, 1, 587-590; Ariosto, Orlando 
Furioso, xxtv, 114. 
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XXVIII 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF SPENSER’S “GARDEN OF ADONIS” 


HE main object of this study is to vindicate Spenser of the implied 

charge uf pedantry in one of the most brilliant of his episodes. His 
Odyssean voyage during the last decade and more among the pages of 
scholarly journals has left him cast now on the shores of simple Lucre- 
tian materialism, now in the bog of abstruse Neo-Platonism. He has 
even been observed steering a consciously charted course between oppos- 
ing rocks of dilemma, to say nothing of having sought refuge and in- 
struction among the pre-Socratic Greeks. It is hoped that he may be re- 
turned to native English shores. Should the conclusions of this article 
be epitomized in the statement that Spenser was a second-rate philos- 
opher, that he was a popularizer of already popularized material, no 
great loss is suffered. His metaphysical poetry may still be read, its 
simple and direct message gathered, and its charm enjoyed without a 
ruinous gloss ranging from Empedocles to the refiners of Platonism. 
Another advantage of simplifying the doctrines of a poet who meant 
them to be simple and direct is that, when considered in the light of 
Spenser’s naivete, they lack that inconsistency and puzzling quality so 
often discerned by commentators. So viewed, the Garden of Adonis, be- 
sides losing its character as a technical history of philosophy, may per- 
haps be regarded no longer as a catalogue of fallacies. 


I. THE QUESTION OF A LUCRETIAN INFLUENCE 


The philosophical allegory of the Adonis episode is of the utmost 
importance in determining Spenser’s metaphysics, and has of late 
claimed the attention of many scholars. A series of studies was inaugur- 
ated by the late Professor Greenlaw who advanced the theory of Lucre- 
tian elements in the philosophy of the passage.' Although the pres- 
ence of Lucretianism in the Garden of Adonis has been questioned, it is 
a theory commanding general approval, probably because of the ac- 
cepted application of Lucretius to the Mutability Cantos.? Part of this 
study will be concerned with new bases for rejecting such an influence 
upon the Adonis episode and in a subsequent paper I shall try to show 
that the Mutability Cantos were similarly unaffected. The present dis- 
cussion will dispense, I believe, with serious obstacles in the way of in- 
terpreting Spenser’s philosophy as conventional Platonic doctrine re- 
mote from classical materialism. 


1“Spenser and Lucretius,” St. in Ph., xvi (1920), 439 ff. 
* For the usual agreement, see Jones, A Spenser Handbook (Crofts, 1930), pp. 305-307. 
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Professor Greenlaw’s first argument was that there are “certain re- 
semblances in idea and phrase” between Spenser and “Lucretius’ doc- 
trine of the first-beginnings of things.” In support of this, he cited the 
following lines from Stanza 303 

There is the first seminarie 
+ Of all things that are born to live and dye, 
According to their kindes. 

and coupled with them the well-known passage on the ravages of Time 
in the garden (Stanza 39). Greenlaw then compared the whole with 
Lucretius, 1, 225-229: 
Besides, if time consuming all the material utterly destroys whatever by lapse 
of years it removes, whence does Venus restore living creatures to the light of 
life each after its own kind, or when they are restored whence does the wonder- 
working earth nourish them and make them grow, providing food for each after 
its kind?* 
The only ideas shared in common by this passage and Spenser’s episode 
are those of Venus as the great Mother, the generation of all things after 
their kinds, and the rule of Time. All of these, however, are manifest 
commonplaces, and find more likely sources, if indeed sources are 
needed, in Ovid’s Metamorphoses and Boethius’ De Consolatione Phi- 
losophiae. 

A second supposed point of Lucretian influence concerns the origin 
of organic life found in Stanzas 34-35: 

Ne needs there Gardiner to set, or sow, 

To plant or prune: for of their owne accord 

All things, as they created were, doe grow, 
And yet remember well the mightie word, 
Which first was spoken by th’ Almightie lord, 
That bad them to increase and multiply: 

Ne doe they need with water of the ford, 

Or of the clouds to moysten their roots dry; 
For in themselues eternall moisture they imply. 


Infinite shapes of creatures there are bred, 

And vncouth formes, which none yet ever knew, 

And every sort is in a sundry bed 

Set by it selfe, and ranckt in comely rew: 

Some fit for reasonable soules t’indew, 

Some made for beasts, some made for birds to weare, 

And all the fruitfull spawne of fishes hew 

In endless rancks along enraunged were, 

That seem’d the Ocean could not containe them there. 
8 Op. cit., p.444. 
* De Rerum Natura, Transl. W. H. D. Rouse (Loeb Classical Library). 
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Professor Greenlaw cited, as parallel to these passages, Lucretius, I, 
188 ff.35 

All things as is proper grow by degrees at a fixed time because they all grow from 
a fixed seed and in growing preserve their kind; so that you may infer that every 
kind grows, and is nourished from its own proper material. 


Miss Albright countered this proposal as follows:* 

It happens, neither the passage in Spenser nor that in Lucretius . . . contains 
anything markedly different from the account in Genesis 1, 20-26, which is 
fully as insistent as Lucretius on the spontaniety of production and also on the 
separateness of the kinds, as well as on the prolific production remarked by 
Spenser. 

Professor Greenlaw’s argument, however, was not confined to the mate- 
rial in Lucretius which Miss Albright discusses above, for he adds:? 


The fullest treatment of the theme, however, is in the fifth book. Here (783 ff.) 
we learn that in the beginning earth gave forth all kinds of herbage, flowery 
meadows, trees, and the like, and after that gave birth to races of mortal crea- 
tures. The passage is too long for quotation. Significant details are the references 
to the earth as the universal mother: the race of fowls and the various birds, the 
different animals, the races of mortal men. What he says on the origin of man is 
especially close to Spenser, who alters in extraordinary fashion the Platonic and 
Christian idea of souls coming from a spiritual realm to inhabit mortal bodies 
to a conception as materialistic as that of Lucretius himself. For the chief point 
about the entire passage in Spenser is that these souls grow in the Garden of 
Dame Nature in precisely the same manner as the flowers and trees and all the 
animals. 
The classification of species found in this passage and in Spenser’s Stanza 
35 is, of course, a commonplace. And the creation of men along with 
beasts would point to naturalism in Spenser only if we consider the 
Adonis passage as a presentation of the poet’s total conception of the 
cosmos. No one, I think, will deny that in his work as a whole Spenser 
gave ample significance to the dignity of man. If there is any doubt 
about his orthodoxy in respect to a special creation, lines from the Hymne 
of Heavenly Love dispel it :* 
Such he him made, that he resemble might 
Himselfe, as mortall thing immortall could; 
Him to be Lord of euery liuing wight, 
He made by loue out of his owne like mould, 
In whom he might his mightie selfe behould: 
For loue doth loue the thing belou’d to see, 
That like it selfe in louely shape may bee. 
5 Op. cit., p. 445. 
*““Spenser’s Cosmic Philosophy and His Religion,” PMLA, xurv (1929), 730. 
* “Spenser and Lucretius,” op. cit., p. 445. * Li. 113-119. 
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But if one is inclined to have Spenser under the influence of Lucre- 
tius only while writing ‘‘Adonis,” the concept of human life engendered 
along with lower forms is, of course, present in Ovid. Another stock 
manual of the Renaissance, Boethius, De Consolatione Philosophiae,® 
speaks of the order of Destiny as that which 


moveth the heaven and stars, tempreth the elements one with another, and 
transformeth them by mutual changing. The same reneweth all rising and dying 
things by like proceeding of fruits and seeds. This comprehendeth also the actions 
and fortunes of men. ... 


In the Adonis lines Spenser is simply writing of one aspect of creation, 
that of substance and form. Man must have these two elemental con- 
stituents, and in so far as they are concerned, his origin is common to 
plants and animals. Within these limitations Spenser is not concerned 
over naturalism versus special creation, but merely with reproduction 
and multiplication, as the following lines from Stanza 34 show: 


Ne needs there Gardiner to set, or sow, 

To plant or prune: for of their owne accord 
All things, as they created were, doe grow, 
And yet remember well the mightie word, 
Which first was spoken by th’ Almightie lord, 
That bad them to increase and multiply. 


The initial creative word is but “yet remembered” in the garden, which 
is confined to carrying on the growth of things “after their kind.” Let 
other passages in Spenser take care of more dignified aspects of the hu- 
man genesis. The lines from Stanza 35, far from indicating a Lucretian 
origin for man, merely contain the commonplace that all beings must 
spring from a substance-form combination. 

Professor Greenlaw further urged’® that the line of Stanza 34: “‘Ne 
needs there Gardiner to set or sow,” points to a complete lack of super- 
naturalism in the scheme of creation, which makes it equivalent to the 
doctrine of Lucretius that the gods existed apart from the worldly 
scheme and left mundane creation and reproduction to take care of it- 
self. Miss Albright,"' however, pointed to Greenlaw’s failure to cite the 
rest of the stanza, which declares that things grow as they were created, 

And yet remember well the mighty word 
Which first was spoken by th’ Almighty Lord. 


Such clearly is the supernaturalism which Lucretius emphatically de- 
nies. In reply to Miss Albright, Greenlaw called this issue as to whether 
God were in or departed from the garden a mere quibble, inasmuch as 


* rv, prose 6, Il. 82-86. 19 Op. cit., p. 447. 1 Op. cit., p. 727. 
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the garden from its description, “contains elements taken from Lucre- 
tius.’’” In the course of discussion, however, it will be seen that such is 
not the case. And it must be presumed that if Spenser had any notion 
of borrowing Lucretian ideas of the world’s creation, his placing of God 
in the scheme amounts to a negation of the only characteristic separat- 
ing Lucretius from a host of other commentators. We are thus deprived 
of any evidence whatever of the poet’s use of Lucretian materials in 
Stanza 34. 

Three minor arguments advanced by Greenlaw for the Lucretian in- 
fluence were: (1) that species are separated in the garden and the Latin 
poet insisted upon order in nature; (2) that Spenser speaks of ‘uncouth 
formes” (Stanza 35) while Lucretius has the earth first producing mon- 
sters; and (3) that in the first growth of things, Lucretius had the earth 
yielding milk, which is the eterna] moisture of beings in Spenser’s gar- 
den (Stanza 34). The first and second of these are obviously common- 
places.” As for the third, even if it were not stock material, the Lucretian 
gushing milk is not ai. inalogue, since the moisture is there supplied by 
the earth and in Spenser the beings of the garden contain the moisture 
in themselves. 

Professor Greenlaw’s most significant argument, however, was his 
attempt to connect the Lucretian atomic theory with the metaphysics 
of the Adonis passage. Because of its direct relationship to the problem 
of substance and form, this doctrine requires extended treatment in 
connection with that issue. 


II. SPENSER’S CONCEPTION OF SUBSTANCE AND FORM 


The Adonis passage presents throughout the basic concept of a form- 
substance relationship, for the poet depicts form arising from matter in 
three consecutive passages: the treatment of the babes by Genius (Stan- 
zas 32-33), the abstract discourse on substance and form (37-38), and 
the sexual union of Venus and Adonis (46 ff.). To this series must be 
added Stanzas 8-9 of the same canto, where the sun provides form and 


18 “Spenser’s Mutabilitie,’” PMLA, xiv (1930), 690 n. 

8 As for the “uncouth formes” of Stanza 35 representing MissAlbright’s “great whales” 
of biblical history or Ovid’s nova monsira, as Professor Cumming would have it, Mrs. 
Bennett is laudably cautious in her statement that “there is no need for any such strain- 
ing after Spenser’s meaning.” As she says, it would be much better to see an analogue in 
Palingenius’ assertion that there are a store of things in the world of forms “that in this 
worldly light God hath not made,” or to interpret the passage as a reference to the strange 
animals reported by explorers of the time (PMLA, xivu, 46-80). But why any need for 
glossing the passage? The occurrence of strange and unknown shapes in the garden is not 
an occasion for puzzlement in reading a poet who wrote of the reptile in the cave of error, 
the Blatant Beast, and a dragon of no mean order. 4 y, Il. 810-815. 
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his fair sister (Earth) “ministreth matter fit,” for they serve as a prelude 
to the Adonis episode, though their artistic and logical relationship to 
the whole unity is generally overlooked. The passage which contains an 
plain discussion of the substance-form relationship, and from which 
most interpretations spring, comprises Stanzas 36-38: 


Daily they (the forms) grow, and daily forth are sent 
Into the world, it to replenish more; 

Yet is the stocke not lessened, nor spent, 

But still remaines in everlasting store, 

As it at first created was of yore. 

For in the wide wombe of the world there lyes, 

In hatefull darkenesse and in deepe horrore, 

And huge eternall Chaos, which supplyes 

The substances of natures fruitfull progenyes. 


Ail things from thence doe their first being fetch, 
And borrow matter, whereof they are made, 
Which when as forme and feature it does ketch, 
Becomes a bodie, and doth then inuade 

The state of life, out of the griesly shade. 

That substance is eterne, and bideth so, 

Ne when the life decayes, and forme does fade, 
Doth it consume, and into nothing go, 

But chaunged is, and often altred to and fro. 


The substance is not chaunged, nor altered, 
But th’ only forme and outward fashion; 

For euery substance is conditioned 

To change her hew, and sundry formes to don, 
Meet for her temper and complexion: 

For formes are variable and decay, 

By course of kind, and by occasion; 

And that faire flower of beautie fades away, 
As doth the lilly fresh before the sunny ray. 


This doctrine, with its eternal substance in Chaos and the transitory 
forms imprinted upon matter, is not at all unusual, for these fundamen- 
tals are in some form common to any metaphysical system. Yet Profes- 
sor Greenlaw sees in Chaos the Lucretian void, in substance the Lucre- 
tian atoms or first beginnings, and in formed substance the “arrange- 
ments” of Lucretian atoms by which phenomena were formed.’® The 
marked parallel between Spenser’s stanzas and the discussions of Arthur 
Golding on the same subject in the Epistle to his translation of the 
Metamorphoses will be introduced shortly. If any direct source is neces- 


16 “Spenser and Lucretius,” op. cit., pp. 448-451, 
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sary for the general concepts Spenser uses, it will be found in Golding, 
for there is surely no need to equate Spenser’s Chaos with the Lucretian 
void when it plays the same part in one of the most popular philosophical 
manuals of Elizabeth’s time, nor is there need for finding the substance- 
form doctrine of “Adonis” in Lucretius when that concept also appears in 
such an influential contemporary document. But had Ovid never written 
and Golding never translated, a perspective of philosophical history 
would deny Lucretius as a source, for as originals, Plato and the Platon- 
ists, or Aristotle, would remain more probable. 

As a basis for his argument Greenlaw presents supposedly verbal 
parallels,* and because specific evidence of this kind is plainly neces- 
sary to establish an individual source for Spenser’s general ideas, these 
similarities must be examined in fairness to the Lucretian theory. Spen- 
ser’s lines: 

For every substance is conditioned 
To change her hew, and sundry forms to don 


are thought to parallel Lucretius, m, 1002~6, ‘“‘substance” equating 
“materiai corpora,” and “To change her hew, and sundry forms to don” 
equating “omnes res ita convertant formas mutentque colores.” The as- 
sumption of shapes and hues by a changeless substance is, however, the 
most natural and traditional means of expressing the fundamental idea 
Spenser presented. Miss Albright, incidentally, finds it in Empedocles."’ 
The ensuing Lucretian passage cited by Greenlaw expresses the same 
commonplace about flux and the changeofcolor. Also, Spenser’s passage, 

Becomes a body, and doth then invade 

The state of life out of the griesly shade, 


is attributed to Lucretius, 1, 169-171, where that which is born, having 
its source in material substance, comes forth into the light. To pass from 
dark to light on assuming existence is, however, not an idea peculiarly 
Lucretian. It is apparent then, that where Spenserian and Lucretian 
passages are similar, the language employed, as well as the content, is 
stock material. 

Miss Albright, in taking Greenlaw to task for his Lucretianism, goes 
deeper into conjecture by finding Spenser’s “theory of first beginnings” 
in the traditional quartet of the four elements, for which commonplace 
she sends Spenser to the Greek Empedocles.'* But the Platonists, as 

8 Tbid., p. 452 ff. 11 Op. cit., p. 746. 

18 Ibid., p. 731 ff.—It is difficult to tell just what Miss Albright’s position is at this point. 
Her article, as a whole, develops the four elements as Spenser’s fundamental groundwork, 
but she declares, correctly enough, in one place (747) that Spenser’s notion of substance 
was sufficiently general to be as near Aristotle’s as any other. It was probably a Platonic 
conception, as we shall find shortly. 
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Mrs. Bennett shows, uniformly recognized something primal and eternal 
as underlying the four elements. Arthur Golding, moreover, in his popu- 
lar translation of the Metamorphoses, states the doctrine unequivocally 
in a passage which she quotes.'® The strongest evidence against the Al- 
bright theory, however, is not to be found, as Mrs. Bennett seeks it, 
in the comments of Platonists and in such popularizers as Golding, but 
in the Mutability Cantos, where the four elements are engaged in their 
conventional flux,?® a characteristic hardly applicable to the eternal 
substance of the Adonis episode. 

Consideration and rejection of Lucretius and Empedocles as deter- 
mining Spenser’s doctrine of substance is not, however, a problem equal 
in importance to that of Spenser’s meaning when he used the term. The 
central episode of the Adonis passage clearly concerns the relationship 
of substance and form; and, strangely enough, the Spenserian doctrine 
on this fundamental philosophical issue has never been analyzed, aside 
from attempts made in special pleading for particular sources. It will 
be found that Spenser’s notion of form and substance is quite general 
and popular; in it the clear philosophical distinctions usual to the prob- 
lem are absent. 

In the popular sense, substance, as distinguished from form, is matter 
which actually has form. The union of form and substance is popularly 
conceived as being analogous to the potter molding the vessel out of the 
“unformed” clay. But an introduction of fundamental concepts into 
this analogy immediately presents the unmolded clay as something 
which is already a union of form and matter. One is quickly driven to a 
concept of substance which is more basic, a concept of something utterly 
formless, not a corporeal mass such as clay or earth, but an entity like 
the matrix in the Timaeus or the abstractions of present-day physics.” 
The point is admirably illustrated by the discussion in Timaeus (48 
E ff.). Timaeus has been expounding the four elements, earth, air, fire, 
water, as the components of the universe; he now notes that these are 
really not elements at all but unstable compounds which change from 
one to the other. So besides the Model and the Copy, a third principle 
is required to explain the world’s formation. Forms passing in and out of 
the world must have a permanent substrate upon which they may be 
imprinted, and that substrate must, of course, be utterly formless. It 
is something which cannot be imaged, but only vaguely defined. Just 
what it was to Plato has been a disputed issue among scholars (Zeller, 
for example, viewed it as space and it has been likened to the ether of 

19 “Spenser’s Garden of Adonis,’’ PMLA, xiv (1932), 65-66. 

90 vir. vii. 21-24. 

+! See, for example, Bertrand Russell, Philosophy, pp. 97-113. 
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nineteenth-century physics). In the light of this confusion and the fact 
that “substance” was often an ambiguous term even with Plato and Aris- 
totle, it will not be surprising to find that a Renaissance poet missed 
the distinction. 

Mrs. Bennett, however, holds” 
Spenser’s “substance” is Platonic in that it is entirely without form and exists 
in a state of chaos until it is united with (“catches”) vitalizing, pre-existent form. i 


Her argument for such metaphysical subtlety in the Faerie Queene is 
characteristic, for here, as elsewhere, she would have the poet following 
not popular, but technically learned tradition. No evidence is cited, 
however—and none, I think, is obtainable—that Spenser ever made such 
an overt distinction in describing prime matter. But before noting pas- 
" sages to determine just how general and naive was his terminology in 
4 this respect, it is best to examine, in this connection, certain lines from 
? Arthur Golding’s translation of the Metamorphoses, a work which was 
4 a veritable manual among poets of the English Renaissance.™ Golding, 
4 in his Epistle, writes 
j For what is else at all 
That shapelesse, rude, and pestred heape which Chaos he dooth call, 
Than even that universall masse of things which God did make 
In one whole lump before that ech their proper place did take. 
Of which the Byble saith that in the first beginning God 
Made heaven and earth: the earth was waste, and darknesse yit abod 
Upon the deepe: which holy wordes declare unto us playne 
That fyre, ayre, water, and the earth did undistinct remayne 
In one grosse bodie at the first: For God the father that 
Made all things, framing out the world according to the plat, 
Conceyved everlastingly in mynd, made first of all 
Both heaven and earth uncorporall and such as could not fall 
As objects under sense of sight: . . . 
Not that Gods woorkes at any tyme were pact confusedly 
Toogither: but bicause no place nor outward shape whereby 
To shew them to the feeble sense of mans deceytfull syght 
Was yit appointed untoo things. 


This passage, with its theory of Chaos, its insistence upon a substance 
underlying the four elements, and its concept of prime stuff which can- 
not be perceived, i.e., cannot fall “under sense of sight,” is unmistak- 





= “*Spenser’s Garden of Adonis,” op. cit., p. 66. 

% Tbid., p. 65. 

™% See Shakespeare’s Ovid Being Arthur Golding’s Translation, etc., ed. W. H. D. Rouse 
(De La More Press, London: 1904), Introd., p. v. 

% Tbid., ll. 346-375. 
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ably Platonic. It comes from Philo Judaeus.% Note, however, the con- 
fusion in Golding’s mind. In the latter part of the passage Chaos-sub- 
stance is an entity without “outward shape” and which cannot be per- 
ceived by man’s feeble sight. In the earlier lines, however, this under- 
lying substance in Chaos is analogous to a “universal masse,” made in 
“one whole lump”; the formless matrix which in Plato underlay the 
four elements, is here “one grosse bodie.”’ 

Against the objection that Golding is merely drawing an analogy be- 
tween Genesis and Plato and not really equating corporeal matter with 
substance, one need only note his opening lines in Book I, where Chaos- 
substance is again described as corporeal, despite the poet’s best inten- 
tions in line 10, where he calls it a “‘shapeless world” 2” 

Before the Sea and Land were made and Heaven that all doth hide, 
In all the worlde one onely face of nature did abide, 

Which Chaos hight, a huge rude heape, and nothing else but even 
A heavie lump and clottred clod of seedes together driven. 


Where such corporeal terms are used in an attempted distinction be- 
tween formless substance, to which they apply, and the phenomenal 
world, it is presumption to read learned philosophical discrimination 
into Golding’s lines. How much more gratuitous is it to do so with Spen- 
ser, who, in the whole body of his work never attempts the elaborate 
distinction between formless substrate and the world of sense which 
Golding assays here! 

That Spenser, like Golding, obliviously described a “substance” which 
was really not incorporeal, will be explained. For the present, however, 
the likelihood of the poet having used this translation of the Metamor- 
phoses as source material for the Adonis passage must be tested. He 
certainly used Ovid—and probably Golding’s Ovid—in treating the 
problem of change in the Mutability Cantos, and this circumstance ma- 
terially strengthens the case made out by marked parallels between 
Golding’s Epistle and the substance-form discourse in the Garden of 
Adonis. Further, we have clear evidence that Spenser used Ovid in the 
very “prelude” to the Adonis episode (1m, vi, 8-9). Professor Cumming, 
however, in pointing this out, barely hints at the details and, what is 
more, takes no notice of the Golding translation.** The passage in Spen- 
ser runs as follows: 

Miraculous may seeme to him that reades 
So straunge ensample of conception; 
™ Golding in the complete passage makes acknowledgment of this: “To thys effect are 
Philos words.” i 7 Op. cit., Bk."1,. 5-8. 


*“‘Ovid as a Source for Spenser’s Monster-Spawning Mud Passages.” MLN, xiv 
(1930), 167. 
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But reason teacheth that the fruitfull seades 

| Of all things liuing, through impression | 
Of the sunbeames in moyst complexion, 
Doe life conceiue and quickned are by kynd: : 
So after Nilus invndation, 
a Infinite shapes of creatures men do fynd, | 
2 Informed in the mud, on which the Sunne hath shynd. l} 


it soy se 


2 Great father he of generation 
% Is rightly cald, the’author of life and light; 


: And his faire sister for creation 
LF Ministreth matter fit, which tempred right 
‘ With heate and humour, breedes the liuing wight. 
33 
4 If we revert to Golding for the source of this, the Ovidian nature of 


Spenser’s passage becomes apparent: 


The lustie earth of owne accorde soon after forth did bring 
According to their sundrie shapes eche other living thing, 
As soone as that the moysture once caught heate against the Sunne, 
And that the fat and slimie mud in moorish groundes begunne 

To swell through warmth of Phebus beames, and that the fruitfull seede 
Of things well cherisht in the fat and lively soyle indeede, 

As in their mothers wombe began in light of time too growe, 

To one or other kinde of shape wherein themselves to show. 

Even so when that the seven mouthed Nile the watrie fieldes forsooke, 
And to his ancient chanell eft his bridled streames betooke, 

So that the Sunne did heate the mud, the which he left behinde, 

The husbandmen that tilde the ground, among the cloddes did finde 
Of sundrie creatures sundrie shapes: of which the spied some 

Even in the instant of their birth but newly then begonne 

And some unperfect wanting brest or shoulders in such wise, 

That in one bodie often tymes appeared to the eyes 

One halfe thereof alyve too bee, and all the rest beside 

Both voyde of lyfe and seemely shape, starke earth to still abyde. 
For when that moysture with the heate is tempred equally, 

They do conceyve, and of them twaine engender by and by 

All kinde of things. For though that fire with water aye debateth 

Yet moysture mixt with equall heate all living things createth. 

And so those discordes in their kinde one striving with the other, 

In generation do agree and make one perfect mother. 

And therefore when the mirie earth bespred with shinie mud 

Brought over all but late before by violence of the flud, 

Caught heate by warmnesse of the Sunne and culmenesse of the skie: 
Things out of number in the worlde; forthwith it did applie.” 








There is likelihood here of verbal imitation which materially strength- 
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ens the probability that Spenser used Golding instead of the original. 
Note the resemblance of Spenser (1m, vi, 8, 3-4) and Golding: 


But reason teacheth that the fruitfull seades 
Of all things liuing, through impression 
[Of sunbeams on the Nile mud] 


To swell through warmth of Phebus beames, and that the fruitfull seede 
Of things well cherisht in the fat and lively soyle. 


Mark also the lines in Spenser’s eighth stanza: 


Infinite shapes of creatures men do fynd, 
Informed in the mud. 
and Golding: 
among the cloddes did finde 
Of sundrie creatures sundrie shapes. 


Spenser makes reference to the quoted Ovidian passage in the first canto 
of Book 1,*° and, as might be expected, his elaboration of it there con- 
tains phrasing markedly parallel to Golding. We again find the expres- 
sion “fruitful seed,”’ and Spenser’s lines: 


His fattie waves doe fertile slime outwell 
And overflow each plaine and lowly dale, 


seem again to bear the mark of Golding: 


And that the fat and slimie mud in moorish grounde begunne 

To swell through warmth of Phebus beames, and that the 
fruitfull seede 

Of things well cherisht in the fat and lively soil indeed. 


There is indeed presumptive evidence that the “prelude” to “‘Adonis,” is 
modelled after Golding. Additional suggestion that the poet used the 
translator instead of the original, is found in lines already quoted from 
Golding’s Epistle* which played no part in the original Metamorphoses. 
Golding had said that substance is “certainly this same that poets in 
their worke confused Chaos name.” The poet Spenser’s substance arises 
in Chaos. Furthermore, at the very beginning of the Epistle, Golding 
cites Ovid as the collector of the entire body of philosophy on the sub- 
ject that Spenser develops in the Garden of Adonis: 


For whatsoever hath bene writ of auncient tyme in greeke 

By sundry men dispersedly, and in the latin eeke, 

Of this same dark Philosophie of turned shapes, the same 

Hath Ovid into one whole masse in this booke brought in frame. 


Golding, op. cit., Bk. 1, ll. 495-522. 
31 L]. 346-375. See note 25 herein. 


3° Stanza 21. 
® Epistle, ll. 5-12. 
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That nothing under heaven dooth ay in stedfast state remayne. 
And next that nothing perisheth: but that eche substance takes 
Another shape than that it had. 


What Golding says of Ovid could not be excelled as an epitome of 
Spenser’s project in the Adonis episode. The reincarnation of shapes in 
the garden is Golding’s “Philosophie of turned shapes”; Spenser’s vari- 
ability of forms and his substance which is “eterne”’ parallels Golding’s 
declaration that “‘nothing perisheth” in spite of the flux, for “eche sub- 
stance takes another shape than that it had.”” Compare here the usage 
“eche substance”—as though there were many individual ones—and 
that in Spenser: “The substances of Natures fruitfull progenyes,” to- 
gether with the expression “every substance” in Stanza 38."There' is 
not a fundamental item in Spenser’s Garden of Adonis metaphysics 
which is not paralleled in Golding’s Epistle and his translation of the 
first book. True, these ideas are the stock in trade of all ages, but there 
is no denying that Ovid’s influence during Spenser’s age was immense, 
that Golding viewed the Metamorphoses as an embodiment of the “‘whole 
masse” of philosophy. upon the subject Spenser chose to treat, and that 
Spenser was unmistakably influenced by Ovid, probably in Golding’s 
translation, when writing the Mutability Cantos, his other and more 
distinguished treatise on flux and the eternal.* When these consider- 
ations are added to the verbal parallels between Golding and Spenser’s 
“prelude,” the conclusion of influence becomes more than plausible. 

That the evidence leads to a theory of influence is not, however, a 
matter of great significance, for the problem of immediate source is 
subordinate to that of the poet’s relationship to his age. On that the evi- 
dence found in Golding is clear. Spenser, treating a problem centuries 
old, was drifting in the most approved currents of his time. In the Gar- 
den of Adonis, as in the Mutability Cantos, he offered nothing new, noth- 
ing unconventional in philosophical questions and answers, but was con- 
tent to transmute them into imaginative excellence. 

Having considered Golding as a probable source for Spenser and hav- 
ing noted the former’s inexpert verbal distinction between substance and 
form, we may examine lines from the poet himself to determine whether, 
along with Golding, and in the most popular fashion, he described sub- 
stance as a “lump” or “grosse bodie” instead of formless prime matter. 
Of clear significan 2 are lines which, as we have seen, immediately pre- 


*% The pageantry of Mutability is unquestionably Ovidian except for the Irish scene 
and mythology. See William P. Cumming, “The Influence of Ovid’s Metamorphoses on 
Spenser’s‘ Mutability Cantos’,” St. in Ph., xxvi (1931), 241 ff. Professor Cumming, how- 
ever, disregards entirely Golding’s translation. 
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: 
cede the Adonis passage. After the Nile’s inundation the sun forms , 
“infinite shapes of creatures” in the mud, and: Ss 3 
Great father he of generation + 


Is rightly cald, the’ author of life and light; i 
And his faire sister [Earth] for creation : 
Ministreth matter fit. 

Note the parallel between the “infinite shapes of creatures” of the pre- & 

ceding stanza, and the line in “Adonis’’: “Infinite shapes of creatures y { 

there are bred.’** The poet is clearly writing of the same process as he . (| 

does twenty stanzas later and here matter is described as earthy mass. ¢ 

In the Hymne of Love substance in Chaos is depicted with corporeal : 

terms, although it is hard to tell whether Spenser is speaking of mass as a 

substance or the world’s mass after formation from substance:* P , 
For ere this worlds still mouing mightie masse, 
Out of great Chaos vgly prison crept, s 
In which his goodly face long hidden was 
From heauens view, and in deepe darknesse kept, 


In the Hymne of Beauty form and substance are distinguished and the 
actual terms are used. Substance is described as stubbornly corporeal, 3 
a characteristic hardly applicable to Plato’s all-receptive formless ma- 
trix: 


an 2 go cma 2a 


Yet oft it falles, that many a gentle mynd 
Dwels in deformed tabernacle drownd, 

Either by chaunce, against the course of kynd, 
Or through vnaptnesse in the substance fownd, 
Which it assumed of some stubborne grownd, 
That will not yield vnto her forms direction, 
But is perform’d with some foule imperfection. 
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A further indication that Spenser was uncertain in use of terms is his 
employment of “substance” in the plural: “The substances of Natures 
fruitfull progenyes.” Similarly, he writes of “every substance” in Stanza 
38. No utterly incorporeal entity such as the Platonic matrix could be 
subdivided, for that is a characteristic of phenomenal objects with 
spatial dimensions. Spenser’s use of the plural, then, furnishes additional 
evidence of unsophisticated popularization. Similarly uncritical is his 
assignment of spatial qualities to substance by transmitting it from the 
world’s “wide wombe” to the Garden, as though the Matrix could oc- 
cupy any one place to the exclusion of others.** The Platonic substance 
has been described as** 
% mr, vi, 8. % St. 35, 1. 1. * LI. 57-60. #7 LI. 141-147. 
% This, of course, could be figurative language; but the likelihood is small in view of 
Spenser’s simultaneous use of “substance” in the plural. 
* Bigg, Neoplatonism, p. 196. 
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merely the principle of the Form’s cohesion, the condition of its manifestation. 
“Tt receives shape, yet is not shaped.” It remains always exactly what it was, 
absolutely undefined. For modern readers there is a trap in the word we have 
borrowed from the Latin. We call it Matter, but to the Greek matter itself is 
immaterial; it has “no body.” It has no parts or divisions; it is “one, continuous, 
unqualified.” The nearest approach we can make to it is to be found in that in- 
tangible aether, which physicists speak of as pervading all space. 

It cannot be said either to exist or not to exist. Actually it is nothing; poten- 
tially, if it be joined to Form, it is all things. Its existence is a future, a promise 
of being. 


Although Spenser’s sins against this rarefied doctrine are natural and 
unintended, they do, nevertheless, place him outside the learned Platonic 
tradition that Mrs. Bennett saw exemplified in his work when she was 
led to say that his substance “‘is entirely without form.” 

There is but one passage in Spenser where he openly designates sub- 
stance as formless:*° 


And judge of Natures cunning operation, 
How things she formed of a formelesse mas. 


This, however, confirms the similarity of the poet’s terminology to that 
of Golding. Spenser was vaguely aware that substance should be form- 
less, but in certain passages he describes that entity by using the terms 
earth, “stubborne grownd,” and mass. In Stanza 37 itself “substance” 
is used synonymously with “matter,” a term always employed by Spen- 
ser in the corporeal sense. It seems that the poet underwent generally 
the same confusion exhibited in his probable source: Golding, in the lines 
quoted, tried to present an utterly “‘bodyless” substance, but only suc- 
ceeded in verbalizing such entites as a “lump” or “grosse bodie’’ instead 
of defining a basic abstraction. 

In the face of Spenser’s conventional description of substance as 
bodily mass, resembling not even remotely the formless matrix of the 
Timaeus, it is straining the point to suggest, as does Mr. Ronald B. 
Levinson, that Spenser was thinking of Bruno’s matter and form which 
were “alike eternal aspects of a unity transcending both.’ But to re- 
move this conjecture is not to approve the position of Professor Green- 
law, against whom Mr. Levinson directed his theory. Simply because 
he obliviously described a corporeal eternal substance, Spenser is not a 
Lucretian materialist. Rather, he was aiming at the same concept which 
Golding sought—and, unknown to himself, failed to grasp—namely, a 
transcendental formless matter after the Timaeus tradition. In Stanzas 
37 and 38 Spenser clearly believed he had so separated matter from 


* Teares of the Muses, ll. 501-502. 
4 “Spenser and Bruno,” PMLA, xxm (1928), 675-679. 
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form; but other passages, including the one prefatory to the Adonis epi- 
sode itself, show that verbally he had not, for he is left (unconsciously 
of course) with the same problem Golding as a normal popularizer failed 
to see. A subtance described as a “lump,” a “grosse bodie,” or “mire” is 
not a formless entity at all, and in philosophical tradition, past or present, 
is faz from being basic. 

It seems clear, however, that Spenser, like Golding, never intended to 
leave the Platonic tradition in his discussion of form and substance. 
Once that is recognized, there disappears the necessity which so many 
have felt for reconciling materialism in the Garden of Adonis with 
Platonism there and elsewhere in Spenser. No longer is the doctrine of 
Empedocles or the substance of Bruno required to render him consistent, 
for if he was materialistic in his notion of matter he no more realized 
it than did Golding when he called the matrix a “lump.” There never 
has been proof for the application of Empedocles or Bruno to Spenser’s 
concept of basic substance, and attempts to reconcile his doctrine through 
their use have amounted to ingenious resolutions of a needless problem, 
for, as a conventional popularizer of Platonism, he was never conscious 
of his materialism at all. 

A further difficulty lies in Spenser’s doctrine of form. Forms, twe 
learn from the two crucial Adonis stanzas are “‘variable and decay.” 
The “forms” in this passage are viewed by M. Saurat and Mrs. Bennett 
as pure form distinguished from matter. The latter in her discussion 
of the troublesome Stanza 36 manifests this interpretation clearly when 
she alters Spenser’s syntax to avoid a declaration by him that the stock 
of form is never spent because substance is unlimited.“ This, of course, 
would be a clear contradiction if the poet meant by ‘‘forms” pure form 
distinguished from substance. An interpretation of the perishing forms 
in the garden of a poet so confirmed in Platonic good intentions would 
seem, however, to require that these forms be relative to substance— 
that is, forms after impression on matter—which indeed they are to even 
a literal reader of the passage. A fair reading of the Adonis episode in- 
terprets the variable and decaying forms as phenomenal or physical 
shapes, forms arising oué of substance, or matrix, or what one wills. 
Substance or matter, “when as form and feature it does ketch,’”’ becomes 
a body. That the decaying forms in Stanza 38 ff. are merely physical 
is apparent in the seventh line of Stanza 37, which declares fading of 
form and decaying of life to be the same. 

Corroborative evidence that forms were here intended as merely 
physical shapes is provided by a codrdination of Stanzas 37 and 38 


# Stanzas 37-38. 
43 “Spenser’s Garden of Adonis,” op. cit., p. 63. 
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with Stanzas 32 and 33, where the naked babes are clothed with flesh 
and sent from the garden. The last describe exactly the same process as 
the first; namely, the production of being which leaves the garden for 
the world. So one should clarify the other. Note that Stanza 38 speaks 
of “every substance”’ being conditioned to “change her hew,” meaning 
to adopt a different form, and that in Stanza 33 the naked babes are 
“clad with other hew.”’ Since that “other hew” is a vestment put on 
after they have discarded “‘fleshly corruption,” the latter must also have 
been a hue, or, to use the synonym of Stanza 38, a form.“ And if fleshly 
corruptible weeds are forms assumed by the naked babes, these forms 
must not be non-substantial patterns, but phenomenal and mutable 
shapes, as they are in Stanza 38 ff. 

If objection be made, however, that calling the forms of Stanzas 38-39 
phenomenal removes eternal form from the creative process of Spenser 
the Platonist, one need only refer to Adonis, described as “the Father 
of all forms,” who is eternal through their succession. Adonis is evidently 
the changeless form which unites with the Platonic bodiless substance,“ 
as far as Spenser could conceive the latter, and from this, the substance 
“forme and feature does ketch,’’ or ‘in other words, transitory phenome- 
nal forms arise out of it after its union with pure form. It is not the latter 
type of form but the first which Spenser describes as mortal in the Gar- 
den of Adonis. Indeed, the poet of the Platonic Fowre Hymnes could 
not have had it otherwise. 

The foregoing interpretation operates to codrdinate the first and sec- 
ond episodes of the Adonis passage, and, as will be seen later, prevents 
misunderstanding and contradiction. The naked babes of Stanza 32 
become equivalent to the substance or formless matrix, as far as Spenser 
conceived of the latter, in Stanzas 37 and 38. The mortal fleshly weeds 
or “hew” which they don become tantamount to the mortal forms or 
hues of Stanza 38 ff. In other words, both episodes describe the creative 
process and both present mortal hues or forms arising out of substance. 
In one case the substance is named as such; in the other it is the naked 
babe or unhued, unformed prime stuff. 

An interpretation of the babes as allegorized substance and not form 
runs directly counter to the interpretations of Mrs. Bennett and M. 
Saurat. Especially serious, however, is the likelihood of the babes being 
intended as souls because of their representation as disembodied beings. 
But waiving the objection that they are never termed souls by Spenser, 
would their being such prevent them from representing substance, as 

“ Note also in the same passages that substance “is conditioned . . . sundry forms to 
don.” (38) and the babes are “clad with other hew.” (33) 

45 See “The Allegory of Venus and Adonis,” herein. 
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was seen to be the poet’s intention? It must be recalled that Spenser, 
no more than Golding, considered substance as base flesh. The latter, 
as probable source of the former, expressly viewed substance in the 
Platonic sense as transcendentally formless; his only lapse was a naive 
use wf corporeal terms to describe such an august entity. So calling the 
naked babes substance does not mean that they become corporeal.— 
But to the point. There is a passage in Golding which shows that a 
Renaissance poet might have allegorized soul and substance at one 
stroke: 

And even as supple wax with ease receyveth fygures straunge 

And keeps not ay one shape, ne bydes assured aye from chaunge, 

And yit continueth alwayes wax in substaunce: So I say 

The soule is ay the selfsame thing it was, and yit astray 

It fleeteth intoo sundry shapes. 
“Soule” here is likened to substance and, fleeting ‘‘intoo sundry shapes,”’ 
its analogy in Spenser’s babes is indeed provocative. Without departing 
from considerations which virtually demand that they portray sub- 
stance, it may be admitted, then, that perhaps Spenser intended the 
babes as souls. 

From the foregoing reflections on the meaning of form and matter in 
Spenser, his system, as described in the Adonis episode, can be put terse- 
ly and clearly in accord with Platonic tradition. The scheme in the garden 
presents a “formless” substance which Spenser, like Golding, obliviously 
confused, in description, with formed matter, and, arising from this 
substance, are phenomenal shapes which “are variable and decay.” 
This is what occurs in the “prelude” and the two episodes of the Adonis 
passage. The manner in which this simple conception disposes of strained 
and contradictory interpretations will be explained in an ensuing section. 


Ill. THE NEO-PLATONIC HIERARCHY 

An elaborate section of Mrs. Bennett’s article demonstrates how the 
Neo-Platonic theory of Ideas required a removal of their realm from 
that of particular forms as found in the Garden of Adonis. The Ideas 
themselves were in the nature of universals and attributes, not genera 
and species. Accordingly, Ficino and other Neo-Platonists visioned a 
series of intermediate orders between the world of Ideas and that of 
particular forms. The passage quoted by Mrs. Bennett from Ficino as- 
sumes five worlds of forms, each more particularized than the one higher, 
and all ranged below the primal world of mind. 

“xv, 188-192.—Lines 30 ff. of Golding’s epistle interpret this passage as referring to 
the “animal” soul only, thus exemplifying the Elizabethan doctrine of the triple soul,— 
vegetal, animal, and rational. Man possessed the last exclusively and the first two in com- 
mon with lower forms of life. 
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This material is interesting as a compendium of Neo-Platonic nice- 
ties, but in order to make it applicable Mrs. Bennett must prevail upon 
the reader to assume that Spenser was in metaphysical difficulties. A 
reason must be found for his placing the world of particular forms on 
earth in the Garden of Adonis instead of in heaven. Mrs. Bennett be- 
lieves that, in writing the garden episode, Spenser recoiled from de- 
grading Ideas by placing them in a mere earthly paradise; that here he 
showed a marked consciousness of the distinction between Ideas and 
lesser forms; and that in placing the latter in the garden he was very 
scrupulous about not upsetting the Platonic hierarchy. In the fourth 
hymn she notices*’ that Spenser has in the empyrean the place:** 


where those Idees on hie 
Enraunged be, which Plato so admyred, 
And pure Intelligences from God inspyred. 


Because in these lines, far removed from the Adonis passage, Spenser 
has placed the Ideas in heaven, Mrs. Bennett hastens to explain why 
he put the forms in an earthly garden. If, however, isolated passages 
must be used to show that the poet wrote the Adonis passage with a 
cosmographical hierarchy of forms and Ideas in mind, one from the 
Hymne in Honour of Beautie should be considered :** 


What time this worlds great workmaister did cast 
To make al things, such as we now behold, 
It seems that he before his eyes had plast 

A goodly Paterne, to whose perfect mould 
He fashioned them as comely as he could; 
That now so faire and seemely they appeare, 
As nought may be amended any wheare, 
That wondrous Paterne wheresoere it bee, 
Whether in earth layd vp in secret store, 

Or else in heauen,... 

Is perfect Beautie which all men adore 


It would seem from this that Spenser did not much care about the 
location of even the wondrous Pattern of the Beautiful and that he would 
allow the reader to choose his own celestial mapping. If the poet so mun- 
danely disposes of Beauty’s Pattern, why need we invoke Neo-Platonic 
distinctions to justify the planting of the forms in an earthly garden so 
remote from the “chaungefull world?” It is noticeable that the “charac- 
teristic popular account” cited by Mrs. Bennett from Googe’s transla- 
tion of Palingenius observes no distinction between the world of Ideas 


* Op. cit., p. 53. # LI, 82-84. 
# L]. 29-40.—The italics are mine. 
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and that of forms. Mrs. Bennett admits that the whole universe of forms 
is there lumped together and placed in a realm where God abides in 
glory. But why, in the absence of evidence, should we assume greater 
nicety in Spenser than in Palingenius? The mere fact that the poet has 
Venus descend from her “heavenly house” of goodly forms and fair 
aspects to enter the Garden of Adonis in a realm below does not call 
for assumption of the complex hierarchy Mrs. Bennett perceives. It 
is probable here that Spenser is alluding to the Venus Urania of the 
Neo-Platonists who identified the goddess with the world of Ideas. But 
in the Garden of Adonis proper her functions are otherwise. Here she 
is the fruitful mother of all physical nature in a realm which is given 
over to relatively naturalistic aspects of Spenser’s cosmology. 

The considerations which prevent application of Ficino’s five-fold 
series of descending form worlds to the Garden of Adonis are first, that 
Spenser says nothing whatever about it, and secondly, that he clearly 
describes a metaphysical hierarchy in the garden which is quite inde- 
pendent of any such complicated scheme. Pure form is implied in this 
earthly paradise, eternal substance is there, and phenomenal forms arise 
out of it. This is a subject quite fundamental enough in philosophy to 
be discussed without consideration of an involved celestial order. Plato 
certainly did not require it in the cited Timaeus passage; and, most sig- 
nificant of all, Spenser probably received his notions from Arthur 
Golding, who certainly did not imply it. Even if one should be sceptical 
of Golding as a source, Ovid’s translator at least shows that Elizabethans 
like their predecessors and descendants, could discuss the ancient sub- 
stance-form problem without celestial mapping. If Spenser treats such 
a basic concept in such a conventional way, without once alluding to 
heavenly latitude and longitude, there is but one rule of interpretation 
we should follow; namely, the recognized, but seldom employed prin- 
ciple that hypotheses should not be multiplied beyond necessity. 

Mrs. Bennett not only raises needless difficulties for the reader of 
Spenser, she raises one less plausible for herself. She is not sure that 
Spenser always observes the distinction between the world of Ideas and 
that of forms," for here appears a passage from Colin Clout’s Come Home 


ine 52 
Againe: So pure and spotlesse Cupid forth she brought 


And in the Gardens of Adonis nurst. 


8 See the recent discussion of H. G. Lotspeich, Classical Mythology in the Poetry of 
Edmund S penser (Princeton University Press, 1932), pp. 24-27. Here the author describes 
the dual réle, now mystical and now rather naturalistic, which Venus plays in various 
parts of Spenser’s poetry. Her probable equation with substance in the Garden of Adonis 
is discussed in a subsequent part of the present study. 

© Op. cit., p. 53. LI]. 82-84. 
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Now in the Symposium, Plato has Cupid born in the Garden of Jove, 
and Ficino and Pico hold that place to be identified with the Ideas. 
Hence Mrs. Bennett’s concern that since the birth place of Cupid ac- 
cording to these men is among the Ideas, the passage from Colin Clout 
would call for the Ideas being in the Garden of Adonis because Spenser 
has Cupid born there. From this net of enthymemes Mrs. Bennett re- 
moves herself by suggesting that in Colin Clout philosophical concep- 
tions were simplified in keeping with the pastoral form (an admirable 
principle if applied to the Adonis passage as well). But to provide a coup 
de grace to the difficulty, Mrs. Bennett adds ingeniously that Spenser has 
Cupid not born in the garden, but only nursed there! 

In treating the allegory of the Adonis episode, Mrs. Bennett continues 
to view Spenser as implying a scholarly Neo-Platonic cosmography, 
and to this end she quotes Stanza 35:* 

Infinite shapes of creatures there are bred, 

And uncouth formes, which none yet ever knew; 
And every sort is in a sondry bed 

Set by it selfe, and ranckt in comely rew: 

Some fit for reasonable sowles tindew, 

Some made for beasts, some made for birds to weare. 


Mrs. Bennett chooses to take the fifth line as meaning that only the 
forms of human souls grow like plants in the garden, while the rational 
part comes from on high and enters the growing form. To support this, 
she cites Stanza 33, where the forms after a thousand years in the gar- 
den are “clad with other hew or sent into the chaungefull world againe,”’ 
which she gratuitously assumes as meaning that the forms clad with 
other hue are promoted to a higher realm, and that Spenser meant 
this to be the world of Ideas as distinguished from vegetative forms.” 
Even if such a meaning could be read with any caution into Stanza 33, 
it would be no proof of the assumption here that Spenser, in Stanza 
35, has the reasoning function of the human soul descend from a world 
above the garden. Mrs. Bennett adds, however, that the idea is “fully 
expressed’ in the second hymn:* 

For when the soule, the which deriued was 

At first, out of that great immortall Spright, 

By whom all liue to loue, whilome did pas 

Downe from the top of purest heauens hight, 

To be embodied here, it then tooke light 

And liuely spirits from that fayrest starre, 

Which lights the world forth from his firie carre. 


53 Od. cit., p. 60.—Italics hers. 
% Tbid., p. 57. 58 Tbid., p. 67. * LI. 106-119. 
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Which powre retayning still or more or lesse, 
When she in fleshly seede is eft enraced, 

Through euery part she doth the same impresse, 
According as the heauens haue her graced, 

And frames her house, in which she will be placed, 
Fit for her selfe, adorning it with spoyle 

Of th’ heauenly riches, which she robd erewhyle. 


This, however, is nothing more than a restatement of the ancient idea 
that the soul has divine origin and inhabits a body. Spenser believed 
this, of course; but Stanza 35 is not an expression of the notion. The 
lines :57 


Some fit for reasonable soules t’indew 
Some made for beasts 


merely mean that some of the garden’s rows are for men (reasoning 
animals) and others for lower beings. The traditional notion of the 
rational human soul having a heavenly origin is, of course, a common- 
place, but it is not expressed anywhere in the Adonis passage. Mrs. 
Bennett’s interpretation throughout springs from a desire to see the 
garden as Spenser’s entire cosmos instead of that part which provides 
the substance-form union only. 


IV. ALLEGED CONTRADICTIONS IN THE ADONIS EPISODE 


Mrs. Bennett’s desire to find in the Garden of Adonis a complex 
metaphysics, express or implied, leads her to explain a stanza commonly 
regarded as a logical contradiction.® 


Daily they grow, and daily forth are sent 

Into the world, it to replenish more; 

Yet is the stocke not lessened, nor spent, 

But still remaines in euerlasting store, 

As it at first created was of yore. 

For in the wide wombe of the world there lyes, 
In hatefull darkenesse and in deepe horrore, 
An huge eternall Chaos, which supplyes 

The substances of natures fruitfull progenyes. 


The “they” of the first line in this passage unquestionably refers to the 
antecedent, “forms,” of the preceding stanza; so according to the usual 
reading, Stanza 36 declares that forms are sent out of the garden; yet 
the stock of them is not lessened or spent, for there is a chaos which 
supplies unlimited substance. If the common interpretation of Stanza 
36, holds, philosophy hardly offers a more serious contradiction in ele- 


87 LI]. 5-6. 58 Stanza 36. 
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mentary principles. For how can form be never lessened or spent merely 
because substance is unlimited? For a Renaissance philosopher to con- 
fuse such elementary concepts as form and matter would be surprising 
indeed, and I shall try to show later that there is no reason for reading 
this incompetency into Spenser’s lines. At present, however, we must 
be concerned with ways out of the difficulty offered by those who assume 
tacitly or expressly that it exists. 
Professor Greenlaw’s treatment of the problem is rightly viewed by 

Mrs. Bennett as inconclusive. He had said:® 
Spenser tells us that 

... in the wide wombe of the world there lyes 

In hatefull darknes and in deepe horrore 

An huge eternall Chaos, which supplyes 

The substaunces of natures fruitful progenyes, 


and that these are sent into the world daily to replenish it, yet the stock is not 
lessened nor spent. 


As Mrs. Bennett pertinently observes,” this is simply reading the stan- 
za backwards, for “they,” who are sent into the world, should refer to 
the forms or shapes in Stanza 35, not to the “substances” at the end of 
Stanza 36. Mrs. Bennett follows this criticism, however, with her own 
syntactical solution in which the “for” of line 6 


would refer back to the statement made in the first two lines, and the stanza 
would read, omitting the first modifier: 

Daily they [forms] grow, and daily forth are sent 

Into the world, it to replenish more; 

‘60 £614 4 Oe ses + eee 

For in the wide wombe of the world there lyes, 

In hatefull darkness and in deepe horrore, 

An huge eternal chaos, which supplyes 

The substaunces of Natures fruitfull progenyes. 


Thus, (1) forms are sent into the world, yet the supply of them remains 
undiminished and (2) forms are sent out into the world, for there is a 
chaos “which supplies matter as fast as the garden supplies forms.” 
Although criticizing Professor Greenlaw for having read the stanza 
backwards, Mrs. Bennett, for the time being, omits, the middle, reads 
the two ends, and is sure that this ‘‘does no violence to the poet’s syn- 
tax.’ 

We are not, however, in this dilemma of having Spenser either a 
practiced philosopher or a muddled writer, for the apparent contra- 
diction is in reality no contradiction at all. Mrs. Bennett is quite right 


5° Spenser and Lucretius, op. cit., pp. 449-450. % Op. cit., p. 63. 
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in declaring that beings issue from the garden already containing both 
form and matter, and that an inexhaustible substance is therefore rel- 
evant and necessary to the scheme.* But instead of leaving the issue 
as well settled by this observation, she injects into it a confusion more 
troublesome than the one she initially avoided. It is plain from her dis- 
cussion that she considers Spenser’s “forms” as devoid of substance and 
that also, if this interpretation is sound, only her syntactical solution 
can remove the difficulty. For if Mrs. Bennett’s reading is correct the 
inexhaustible substance Spenser provides is not enough to care for the 
scheme he depicts and strained ellipsis must be employed to have him 
designate an imperishable stock of Form. 
To restore Spenser to his original clarity reference may be made to 

a previous discussion which involved definition of the term “form” in 
the Garden of Adonis.™ There it was seen that forms, expressly described 
as shapes which are “variable and decay” and which arise out of sub- 
stance to enter phenomenal life must not be forms before union with 
matter, but physical shapes. An interesting parallel to the process Spen- 
ser so plainly depicts is found in Sylvester’s translation of Du Bartas:* 

Yet think not that this Too-too-much remises 

Ought into nought: it but the Form disguises 

In hundred fashions, and the Substances 

Inly, or outly, neither win nor leese 

For, all that’s made, is made of the First Matter. 
Sylvester declares, moreover :™ 

Here’s nothing constant: nothing still doth stay; 

For, Birth and Death have still successive sway. 

Here one thing springs not till another die 

Onely the Matter lives immortally. 
The significance of the passage from which these examples are taken is 
an emphasis on substance as the only entity plainly considered. It is the 
same in Spenser’s Garden. Matter is the basis of all creation; where 
the term “form” is used it is only in the sense of a “‘shape,”’ fleeting and 
mutable, which arises from substance. In the whole passage there is no 
mention of form in the non-substantial sense® unless, indeed, it be in 

© Note, however, her statement made shortly after (p. 68), which is utterly inconsistent 

with her position here. “He [Spenser] goes on to describe the departure of these forms out 


of the garden into the world, where they are united with matter and so form living bodies.” 
Here we are told that the unification of form and matter takes place not in the garden but 


in the world. Italics are mine. ® Infra, Section 1. 
® The Second Day of the First Week, Il. 164-168. Italics are Sylvester’s. 
* Tbid., ll. 219-222. 


* The naked babes may seem to represent non-substantial form, but see the previous 
discussion herein which equates them with substance. 
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the designation of Adonis as the Father of all forms which makes him 
analogous to the formal or paternal element in the Timaeus. The line 
which requires that substance, “whenas forme and feature it does ketch,” 
becomes a body, might seem to state openly that non-substantial form 
joins with substance. The wording, however, is more in accord with an 
interpretation that “ketching” form means simply taking on phenome- 
nal shape. No one doubts, of course, that Spenser the Platonist took ac- 
count of Form, but the peculiarity of the Adonis passage is that, as in 
Du Bartas and Golding, definite consideration is accorded only to sub- 
stance and the physical “forms” which arise out of it. 

These observations, engaging as they are in themselves, must return 
us to the original problem. Is there a contradiction in the stock of forms 
never being “lessened or spent” merely because of an eternal substance? 
If the foregoing interpretations are sound, the answer is obvious. Mu- 
table physical forms take life from inexhaustible matter and their pro- 
gression is eternal because the substance is eternal. We scarcely require 
Mrs. Bennett’s alteration of the poet’s syntax to explain a non-substan- 
tial source for non-substantial forms because the latter are never men- 
tioned. True, they may be implied, but in such a case we should do well 
to consider their eternal source as not designated but gracefully taken 
for granted. 

When Spenser has described the mutation of forms and the perma- 
nence of substance his transition is to the rule of Time in the garden: 


Great enimy to it, and to all the rest, 

That in the Gardin of Adonis springs, 

Is wicked Time, who with his scyth addrest, 

Does mow the flowring herbes and goodly things, 
And all their glory to the ground downe flings, 
Where they doe wither, and are fowly mard: 

He flyes about, and with his flaggy wings 

Beates downe both leaues and buds without regard, 
Ne euer pittie may relent his malice hard. 


The stanzas which follow elaborate the theme that all the garden needs 
to insure immortal happiness is absence of the troubler, Time. Mrs. 
Bennett sees difficulty here and again attempts to solve the problem 
she creates, by reference to the Platonic hierarchy of pattern worlds: 
The assertion of the rule of Time in the garden looks like a complete contra- 
diction of stanza 34 where we are told these forms “as they created were, doe 
grow.” 

Her explanation, however, is that the poem actually shifts in point of 


® Stanza 39. 7 Op. cit., pp. 68-69. 
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view, as it progresses, from the world of forms through the Neo-Platonic 
descending scale to that of matter. So in Stanza 39, where the discourse 
on Time commences, Mrs. Bennett considers the poet as now looking 
back from the world to the garden and seeing in it “the counterpart of 
the mutability he has found on earth.” This interpretation arises from 
her belief that the world of forms (the garden) must furnish the pattern 
for the world of matter and that what is found in the copy must be in the 
original. In first viewing the garden as eternal, and now as mutable, 
Spenser, according to Mrs. Bennett, simply achieves “a result of his 
having followed his philosophic theory to its logical conslusion.” The 
difficulty, she adds, is not peculiar to Spenser, but extends throughout 
the whole Platonic system, which starts with eternity and “‘arrives—by 
a series of emanations or ‘worlds,’ each a copy of the one above it—at 
the material world where mutability is an observed phenomenon.” If 
Ficino, like Socrates, could not account for a place in the universe where 
temporality begins, it must be a knotty problem, all of which might ex- 
plain Spenser’s caprice in having shapes in the garden now eternal and 
then mutable—if that caprice were anywhere but in the minds of com- 
mentators. Try as one may, one finds no evidence prior to Stanza 39, 
that beings in the garden are changeless. To be sure, Mrs. Bennett cites 
Stanza 34, where Spenser writes: ‘‘All things, as they created were, doe 
grow.” But this is read out of the context, for actually things grow as 
they were created because they were bade by “th’ almightie lord” to 
“increase and multiply.” “Nor do they need with water of the ford... 
for in themselves eternall moisture they imply.” This does not mean that 
individuals of species are eternal, but rather that species contain the 
moisture, the power of generation, and remembering the word of crea- 
tion, increase and multiply. With this there is nothing inconsistent in 
Time mowing down the “flowring herbes and goodly things” of Stanza 
39, for reproduction of species and death of individuals are constantly 
associated in experience. Boethius (Iv. pr. 6) presents the same concept 
as Spenser in Stanza 34—the renewal of “all rising and dying things by 
like proceedings of fruits and seeds,” which makes for changelessness in 
mutability. If Stanza 34 is to imply immutability, as Mrs. Bennett would 
have it, it could only be the changelessness of Adonis who, “‘subiect to 
mortalitie”’—* 

Yet is eterne in mutabilitie, 

And by succession made perpetual, 

Transformed oft, and chaunged diuerslie. 
And, far from giving evidence of timelessness in the Adonis passage 
prior to Stanza 39, the preceding stanzas contradict this, for the exist- 

Stanza 47. 
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ence of beings in the garden is constantly interrupted by their transmis- 
sion into mortal state. If Mrs. Bennett should object that Time is absent 
from the first episode because the naked babes travel in eternal cycles, 
the reply is that this is surely not different from the eternal cycle of sub- 
stance to phenomenal form, and back to substance, as found in the sec- 
ond episode. It remains perfectly clear that the rule of time is the same 
in the first part of the passage as in the last. The naked babe, in one 
instance—and substance, its equivalent, in the other—are alike eternal. 
But the fleshly forms in the first case and phenomenal forms, their ana- 
logue in the second, are equally subject to the rule of Time. Thus Mrs. 
Bennett’s complicated Neo-Platonic theory concerning the paradox of 
change originating in emanations from the eternal, does not apply, for 
the shapes in the garden are not first eternal and then mutable. But even 
should we admit that they are, the hierarchical niceties offered to explain 
the “contradiction” have small chance of being applicable to Spenser’s 
poem. There would be too many simpler explanations, the most plausible 
being M. Saurat’s that Spenser simply forgot and skipped from an im- 
mutable world to a temporal scheme. If, in defiance of clear evidence, we 
must assume with Saurat and Mrs. Bennett that the Time contradiction 
does take place, his is the better explanation, for the more involved the 
theory, the less it is accommodated to Spenser’s epic range. 
Saurat’s conception, like Mrs. Bennett’s, is of a garden first changeless 

and then temporal.® In speaking of Stanza 39 he says: 
Note also that here the garden has passed into the phenomenal world where 
death prevails (39 and 40), while at the beginning, when Genius was presiding 
over it, the garden was not in the terrestrial world: 

Such as eternall fate 

Ordained hath, he cloths in sinful mire 

And sendeth forth to live in mortal state (32), 
but in stanza 39 

Wicked time, who with his scythe addrest 

Does mow the flowering herbes and goodly things. 
The poet’s thought, lyrically inspired, has undergone one more change. 


On this issue Mrs. Bennett and M. Saurat agree in maintaining that 
when Spenser commences his discourse on the ravages of Time, in con- 
ception he straightway leaves the garden and enters the “phenomenal 
world where death prevails.” But Stanza 39 is unequivocal :” 

Great enimy to it, and to all the rest 

That in the Garden of Adonis springs 

Is wicked Time 


Literature and Occult Tradition, Transl. Dorothy Bolton (1930), pp. 191-192. 
7 Ttalics mine. 
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Spenser cannot be considered as having left his garden even in thought. 
Saurat’s proof that shapes there are immutable prior to Stanza 39 is that 
the garden was not at first in the terrestrial world. But immortality of 
its inhabitants would not follow from this, even had Spenser not declared 
their decided mortality in Stanza 39 ff. In assuming that isolation from 
terrestrial affairs warrants eternal life, it is to be feared that M. Saurat 
is confusing an earthly garden paradise with the Christian heaven. It 
may be objected that the babes are sent away “‘to live in mortall state.” 
But, again, mortality in the world does not require immortality in an 
earthly paradise, especially in opposition to Spenser’s declaration that all 
life there is mortal. Plausible misinterpretation of the Aaonis passage is 
widespread enough without gratuitous additional contradictions. Any 
part of the poem should be considered with reference to the whole; 
and statements in one passage, which by no means contradict clear as- 
sertions elsewhere, should not, in charity to the poet, be read as denying 
them. With no stretch of the imagination and without quibbling, the 
Adonis episode can be read thus: the babes are sent forth into a mortal 
world (32) from a place where continuous generation takes place (34), 
and shapes in the garden from which they come are mortal too (39). 
Why should they not be, when the Mutability Cantos depict all as change 
and vanity but the great Sabboath God so akin to the remote Providence 
of Boethius? 

Though M. Saurat pays Greenlaw the back-handed compliment of 
having “labored more than anyone in the world to put this Garden of 
Adonis in order,” his own efforts manifest a directly opposite bias. He 
finds case after case of philosophical inconsistency and crudity in the 
passage and concludes by blocking the whole into segments to avoid 
conflict between part and part. His final pronouncement is that Spenser 
maintains an emotional and artistic unity throughout the episode but 
fails utterly to provide logical sequence. While this is but indulgent re- 
buke capped by fine praise, it is nevertheless a serious arraignment to 
bring against a poet who probably considered integrity of subject mat- 
ter in the Faerie Queene to be as important as stylistic and esthetic ex- 
cellence. If it can be found that the logical contradictions discovered by 
Saurat and widely accepted by others are not inconsistencies at all, the 
Adonis episode will recover its birth-right. To view it legitimately as an 
adequate intellectual tour de force as well as an artistic achievement is 
assuredly desirable. 

Saurat first finds fault™ with Stanza 32, wherein Old Genius with 
fleshly weeds attires the naked babes; 


1 Op. cit., pp. 186-187. 
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Such as him list, such as eternal fate 
Ordained hath, he clothes with sinfull mire. 


Of this Saurat writes: 


The poet seems to correct himself, to substitute, for the high-handedness of 
Genius, eternal fate, without taking the trouble to erase “such as him list,” 
which remains to contradict the words that follow. For to make the will of 
Genius equivalent to eternal fate would be to give this personage an importance 
out of all reason. Besides, there is no further mention of him or of this “eternal 
fate.” 


The difficulty here seen is the problem of free will. How can Old Genius 
act “as him list” when eternal fate does the ordaining? It is possible, 
however, to have the passage in perrect agreement with the most com- 
mon treatise of the time on fate and free will, namely, that of Boethius, 
De Consolatione Philosophiae, Book v, where the author enters into his 
longest and most cogent treatment of any single subject. Boethius cannot 
understand how it is that, if all things are foreseen by God, men can be 
deemed at all free in their actions, for if all things can be foreseen, their 
sequence and nature must be fore-ordained. To this Kame Philosophy 
replies that foreknowledge does not necessarily carry with it the idea of 
determinism, since if one sees another walking down the street this fact 
of seeing the walker do so has no conditioning effect upon him. The di- 
vine foreknowledge, now, sees everything past, present, and future in a 
“never fading instant!” And just as one observing the walker on the 
street during the present instant, in no way controls the walker’s in- 
tention or act, so Providence seeing in one present never-fading instant 
the whole course of universal events from beginning to end, does not 
condition these but allows them to remain autonomous. So, the con- 
clusion of Boethius is that:” 


Then, without doubt, all things must happen that God knows are to happen, but 
some of them happen of free will, which, although they happen, nevertheless do 
not lose their proper nature in coming into being; since by that nature before they 
happened they had the power not to happen. 


And the divine will cannot be frustrated by a change of purpose, for it 
sees in its eternal instant any change of intent that one is to make. Hence 
eternal fate may have foreseen or ordained that old Genius shall choose 
certain babes from the Garden. But Genius is yet the controller of his 
own purposes and actions and so chooses “‘as him list.””* 


™ v, Prose 6, 231-240. 
% If the reader finds trouble in linking fate and free will with Boethius’ discussion of 
Providence and free will, Book 1v, Prose 6, will clear up the difficulty. There fate is de- 
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It should be remembered that Boethius was of the most common 
philosophical stock in the Middle Ages and Renaissance. I have shown 
elsewhere the pervasiveness of his doctrines and Spenser’s use of them 
in the important conclusion to the Mutability Cantos and in other pas- 
sages. I do not offer the Boethian formula on free will with any idea 
that Spenser thought greatly about the matter in having Genius do as he 
pleased with fate controlling his actions.”* But such a commonly received 
doctrine was almost certainly known to Spenser and would have fore- 
stalled the contradiction Saurat proposes. Nor is the soundness of the 
theory itself in question, for Spenser’s logic here is to be interpreted only 
on the basis of what he and his contemporaries considered sound. 

M. Saurat next observes, and his observation is correct, that the 
egress and return of babes to the garden for reincarnation” is a concep- 
tion remarkable in its lack of morality, for Plato (presumably in the 
Myth of Er, Republic, Book x) was explicit that return to the world be 
made according to principles governing the retribution of vice and vir- 
tue. Mrs. Bennett’s reading of the passage might circumvent this ob- 
jection, for she has it that, since the babes on their return “are clad with 
other hew, or sent into the chaungefull world againe,” there are alterna- 
tives, those clad with other hue being promoted to higher Neo-Platonic 
realms.’ But her interpretation is gratuitous and actuated by a desire to 
apply the series of pattern worlds wherever there is an imaginative 
chance. The clothing with other hue is easily explainable as an incarna- 
tion of the babe into some other being. We have seen that this reclothing 
is directly analogous to the assumption of phenomenal form by substance 
as described in Stanza 38. This, and not an ascent to Neo-Platonic 
heights and rewards, is what the meaning of “‘clad with other hew” must 
be if the poet intended at all to codrdinate the beginning of his episode 
with the remainder. 

It is true, then, that there is no moral purpose in Spenser’s plan of re- 
incarnation, and this is interesting, but it hardly lends force to M. Sau- 
rat’s opinion that the moralities in the Faerie Queene are extraneous.”® 
In connection with Stanza 39, his seeming wish to equate Spenser’s 
garden with the Christian heaven has been observed. This, perhaps, is a 
basis for his surprise at not finding a bar of moral justice in the Adonis 





scribed as the agent of Providence in disposing the temporal order. Better still, Golding 
defines fate as “the order which is set and stablished in things by Gods eternal will and 
word.” 

%“The Concluding Stanzas of Mudabilitie.”—St. in Ph. XXX, 193-204. 

75 It is to be noted, parenthetically, that Plato in Republic, Book x, has Fate exercising 
the supervisory functions of Genius. 

% Stanzas 32-33. 7 Op. cit.,p. 57. 78 Op. cit., pp. 187-188. 
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episode. In any event, Spenser’s heaven was not his garden and there 
was plenty of chance for him tacitly to relegate reward and punishment 
to the former without being parsimonious in moral philosophy. As I see 
it, the garden is intended only as the meeting place of form and sub- 
stance. Attempts to show a lack of consideration for moral or spiritual 
values in the incarnation which takes place there assume that Spenser 
should have called upon the garden to play a more universal réle than 
it does. Spenser, however, has restricted its functions, and no Eliza- 
bethan would have had trouble in linking it with the standard Christian 
cosmos where moralities and spiritual values are nicely cared for. 

Running his segmented course through Spenser’s garden, Saurat now 
passes to “a third idea which has no logical connection either with the 
foregoing ideas.’’’® He introduces the passage, Stanzas 36-38, where the 
shapes daily grow, “and daily forth are sent into the world. ... Yet is 
the stock not lessened nor spent.” Here the substance from which all 
beings are derived is a perpetual chaos; they come out of it and fall back 
into it. Then follows the familiar conclusion on the permanence of sub- 
stance and the mutation of forms. Of all this Saurat says:*° 


Now in stanza 33 it was the souls, on the contrary, who apparently were forms, 
who remained permanent and were “‘clad with other hue.” And in 35 it was the 
bodies who were “forms.” It cannot even be said that the poet is contradicting 
himself: he speaks of two different ideas, one after the other, without connecting 
them. Otherwise chaos would correspond to the garden, since the creatures 
issue from it at birth and return to it at death. Now, the garden is the very 
opposite of chaos, for in the garden everything is in perfect order (35) “and ranckt 
in comely row.” It is not possible to establish a logical connection between these 
three ideas: the reincarnation of the same souls, the order of the different species 
in nature, and the chaos which supplies the substance of living beings. The poet 
passes from one to the other without linking them up with each other. 


Saurat, like Mrs. Bennett, finds in Stanzas 35-39 a scheme entirely dif- 
ferent from that of 32-35. She declares:* 


It is, perhaps, worth calling attention to the difference which Spenser makes 
between the growth of souls and the forms of other things. The souls go out of the 
garden into the world, and then “returne backe by the hinder gate.”’ The other 
forms are destroyed by the reaper, Time. 


Just how the mortal forms assumed by the babes can be distinguished 
from the shapes of Stanzas 35-38, which include the human species, is 
hard to explain except by refusal to consider the segments of the Adonis 
episode as parts of a whole. It has been observed that the naked babes 
should represent substance and that current Elizabethan doctrine could 


% Tbid., p. 189. 8° Jbid., pp. 190-191. 81 Op. cit., p. 76. 
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also link substance and soul. These babesaresubstrata whichcatch “hew”’ 
when mortal flesh is assumed, while substance, in a later passage, like- 
wise becomes “hewed” on assuming phenomenal shape. The two episodes 
thus have identical meaning. Spenser makes no distinction between the 
treatment for human forms and that of other shapes in the garden, for 
the rule of Time applies indiscriminately throughout and Stanza 35, 
moreover, presents all shapes, human and otherwise, lumped together 
for their common birth in ensuing lines: transitory forms arise in sub- 
stance and leave the garden for the world. Similarly, upon death the 
naked babe, or substance, took “‘hew,” or fleshly form, and became ready 
for another cycle. Birth and death being the same for babe, plant, and 
beast, it cannot be said, with M. Saurat and Mrs. Bennett, that Spenser 
writes of different or contradictory ideas when he describes reincarna- 
tion of babes in Stanzas 32-33 along with growth and decay of transitory 
forms in Stanzas 35 ff. 

In the passage quoted, Saurat’s further argument that Spenser is 
dwelling upon different concepts is a misreading of the text. He holds 
that the poet is not speaking of the same idea in Stanzas 32-33 as in 
Stanzas 36-37, since if he were, the Chaos-substance to which all shapes 
return in the latter passage would have to be the garden itself to which 
all babes return in the former, and this would require an equation of 
the orderly garden with disorderly Chaos. Spenser, however, is clear in 
placing Chaos, not in the garden but in the ‘‘wide wombe”’ of the world, 
set apart in hateful night.” The plain inference from this is that sub- 
stance originates in Chaos, but is joined with form in a different place, 
the garden, and the completed being thus brought forth. And when 
substance changes old form for new, it does not revert to Chaos but to the 
garden, just as do the babes in the preceding passage. So if substance 
does not change form in Chaos, as Saurat assumes, there is no basis for 
equating Chaos with the garden where the babes change bodies. The 
earlier and later passages can thus have the same meaning without such 
a contradiction arising. 

This conception, however, does give rise to a contradiction previously 
discussed ; namely the idea of location and divisibility of substance. Such 
confusion, however, is merely additional corroboration of the recognized 
but calmly ignored principle that technical abstrusities are not good sub- 
ject matter for poetry. But if one must press the point it amounts to a 
contradiction in the Garden of Adonis. 

After his argument that beings in the garden are first eternal and then 
mortal,* Saurat becomes dubious over the following sequence: Time 


® Stanza 36. * Discussed previously. 
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mows down the beings in the garden (39); were it not that Time did so, 
they should have immortal bliss (41); plenty and pleasure flow in the 
garden (41-42). He cannot reconcile the ravages of Time in the first of 
these stanzas with the idyllic happiness of those following: 

The preceding stanza describes Venus in tears and the garden laid waste; stanzas 
41 and 42 the universal happiness of the beings in the garden. Philosophically, 
this is nonsense, but, poetically, the transition is permissible and the sequence of 
ideas clear: the love-making season is such a blissful one; what a pity it is so soon 
gone! Lyrical interpretation makes clear a passage which philosophical analysis 
could but destroy. 

In the first place, no reading of Stanza 39 with the rest of the poem as 
context could provide an interpretation that Time lays waste the garden 
itself. The only reading possible is that shapes growing there live and 
flourish, but are in the end mortal. Venus laments this, as any mother 
would, but why should it be inconsistent with happiness in the Garden 
of Adonis? Saurat’s trouble is that he cannot conceive logically of an 
idyllic garden, the inhabitants of which are mortal. It would seem that 
a contradiction here, if any, must be the reverse of the one he finds: 
logically the situation is perfectly conceivable, but poetically, the tran- 
sition from time-marred beings to idyllic ones is a trifle strained. 

The next series of contradictions seen by M. Saurat has so little basis 
in fact that hardly more than a clear presentation is needed to show 
its falsity. Stanza 40 shows Venus as the mother of all things, Stanza 46 
the sexual relations of Venus and Adonis, and Stanza 47 Adonis as the 
Father of all forms. Saurat™ sees first Genius effecting reproduction 
(32), but later, however, ““Venus and Adonis are inside the garden where 
the procreation takes place: no need for the doors or for Genius. This is 
another hiatus between the beginning and the end of the episode.” It is 
here apparent that Saurat thinks the creative réles of Genius are the 
same as those of Venus ai: Adonis. The most cursory reading, however, 
shows that they are not. Genius is a presiding spirit, a gate-keeper, who 
is closely bound up with the machinations of “eternal fate.” He is re- 
lated to the Necessity or Fate of Plato’s Myth of Er, an agency directing 
reincarnation in the ultimate original of Stanzas 32-33. To hold, then, 
with M. Saurat, that when Genius polices creation, he usurps the crea- 
tive act, is bald literalism and certainly an aberration in a critic who ac- 
centuates “philosophical sentiment’’ over logical content in the Adonis 
passage. One might as well contend that the concept of Nature giving 
birth to all things, robs them of a father and mother. 

In criticism which follows Saurat cannot see why Spenser had to 
put Adonis in a grove— 

% Op. cit., pp. 194-195. 
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Whose shady boughes sharp steele did never lop 
Nor wicked beasts their tender buds did crop, 


when there is no enemy in the garden but Time.™ Nothing, however, 
could be more fitting. Adonis is described as eternal in Stanza 47, and his 
immunity from time could not be better allegorized than by this grove 
immune from sharp steel, since Time in Stanza 39 “‘does mow the flow- 
ring herbes.” As for the “wicked beasts” in the quotation, Time clearly 
symbolizes all destruction, and the bower must be protected from them 
also. Unity in depiction of the grove as related to other aspects of the 
garden is thus complete as well as charming, but Saurat is yet led to 
write that “if there is so little coherence in the description, we must not 
expect to find it in the ideas either.” 


V. THE ALLEGORY OF VENUS AND ADONIS 


M. Saurat introduces Stanza 47 with a remark that it “again plunges 
us into philosophy and contradictions.” The passage deals with Adonis: 
And sooth it seemes they say: for he may not 
For euer die, and euer buried bee 
In balefull night, where all things are forgot; 
All be he subiect to mortalitie, 
Yet is eterne in mutabilitie, 
And by succession made perpetuall, 
Transformed oft, and chaunged diuerslie: 
For him the Father of all formes they call; 
Therefore needs mote he liue, that liuing giues to all. 


This time the difficulty seems a serious one, for noting Greenlaw’s 
identification of Adonis with substance,*’ Saurat admits that the descrip- 
tion of him in Stanza ‘47 seems indeed applicable to the substance of 37: 

That substance is eterne and bideth so 

Ne when the life decayes and form does fade 

Does it consume and into nothing go, 

But changed is and often altred to and fro. 


It, like Adonis, seems “eterne in mutabilitie.” “But,” Saurat asks, “if 
Adonis is substance, what of this line?” 


For him [Adonis] the Father of all forms they call. 


It is thus impossible to accept the Adonis-substance equation of Green- 
law; nor is there an indication that Venus is form as he believed. Instead 
of trying to see allegory in Venus, however, Saurat abstracts her alto- 

8 Tbid., p. 195.—The lines quoted from Spenser are from Stanza 43. 

% Ibid. 

87 “‘Spenser’s Influence on Paradise Lost,” St. in Ph., xvir (1920), 332. 
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gether. In spite of his admission that “generally it is the male element 
which represents form and the female element substance,’’®* he feels 
that the drift of the poem has changed again, and sees no reference to the 
previously expressed idea of opposition between matter and form. Venus 
has left the scene and Adonis alone has meaning; he “now represents 
Being, living beings, the whole of nature: he is both substance and form, 
continually being transformed and never dying.”’*®® Saurat’s method of 
interpretation is consistently that of isolating passages so that they bear 
no relation to Spenser’s organized whole. It is not surprising therefore, 
that upon reading Stanza 47, he finds Adonis to be the one spring and 
essence of being, although in the passage immediately preceding, the 
god’s copulation with Venus is described. Plato in the Timaeus has it 
that: 

For the present, then, we must conceive of three kinds—the Becoming, that 
“Wherein” it becomes, and the source “Wherefrom” the Becoming is copied 
and produced. Moreover, it is proper to liken the Recipient to the Mother, the 
Source to the Father, and what is engendered between these two to the Off- 
spring; and also to perceive that, if the stamped copy is to assume diverse ap- 
pearances of all sorts, that substance wherein it is set and stamped could not 
possibly be suited to its purpose unless it were itself devoid of all those forms 
which it is about to receive from any quarter. 


If this scheme has any application to the Garden of Adonis, it must 
be that Venus is the Recipient or substance and Adonis the Source or 
Father. Preceding stanzas have made it clear that the growth process in 
the garden is a union of form and substance. Adonis clearly being the 
Father, a perpetual element through all succession of forms, the object of 
his sexual embrace must be recipient substance, and this should be Ve- 
nus. 

Mrs. Bennett has very ably shown" that the réles played by Venus 
and Adonis are those ascribed to them in the old Sun myth. Citing Comes, 
Proclus, Hermeas, Macrobius, and Martianus Capella, she presents ana- 
logues for Spenser’s use of Adonis as the life-giver, and the poet’s equa- 
tion of him with the sun is suggested by her from consultation of the 
same sources. In Colin Clout, Spenser assigns to the sun the same part 
given to Adonis in the garden episode, namely that of bestower of “for- 
mall feature.” 

And shortly after, euerie liuing wight 
Crept forth like wormes out of her slimie nature, 
Soone as on them the Suns life giuing light, 
Had powred kindly heat and formall feature, 
58 Op. cit., p. 196. 8 Tbid., p. 197. 
Transl. R. G. Bury, 50 D, pp. 117-119. " Op. cit., p. 71 ff. 
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This passage” is to be coupled with the one in Stanza 9 of Book III, 
Canto vi, which, as we have observed, is a forecasting of the Adonis pas- 
sage following shortly after. Here the sun is called the great father of 
generation by whom creatures are “informed” in the mud, and his sister 
(Earth) is described as one who “ministreth matter fit, which . . . breeds 
the living wight.’”’ Adonis is the formal force; the being with whom he 
couples is always, in Spenser, a supplier of matter and this, in the garden 
episode, should be Venus. 

Mrs. Bennett, however, quite without evidence, and wishing to read 
nuances of Neo-Platonism into the poem, sees Venus playing a réle in 
the garden quite different from this.™ 


It was a Neo-Platonic commonplace that every emanation from the deity was 
both masculine and feminine. Accordingly, in his description of the temple of 
Venus, and in the Mutability cantos, Spenser speaks of Venus as hermaphroditic, 
but in making use of the Venus-Adonis myth he divided the creative from the 
formative powers in this stage in the emanation of the divine ideas, and, ac- 
cordingly, Venus represents the Idea-pattern while Adonis is the generative 
power of form, “the father of all forms.” 


Mrs. Bennett would probably be the last to say that Neo-Platonism 
was the sole or chief source of the common notion of an hermaphroditic 
deity, but this, however, is beside the point, since Mrs. Bennett declares, 
of course, that Venus plays no such part in the Garden of Adonis. But 
Venus should not be the “Idea-pattern” as Mrs. Bennett believes, for 
as shown above, traditional Platonic doctrine depicts this formal entity 
as the Source or paternal element, and Spenser describes Adonis as “‘the 
Father of all forms.” If Adonis has this function, Venus must provide 
substance and, accordingly, then, should be linked with the world’s 
“wide wombe” (Stanza 36) which continually supplies and replaces the 
“substances of nature’s fruitfull progenies.”’ Such is precisely her func- 
tion in the hymn to Venus of Book tv: 


So all the world by thee at first was made, 
And dayly yet thou doest the same repayre: 
Ne ought on earth that merry is and glad, 

Ne ought on earth that louely is and fayre, 
But thou the same for pleasure didst prepayre. 
Thou art the root of all that joyous is, 

Great God of men and women, queene of th’a 
Mother of laughter, and welspring of blisse. 


® Li. 859-862.—The influence of Ovid seems well distributed throughout the poet’s 
work. The lines here are obviously from the same Ovidian passage discussed in connection 
with the stanzas prefatory to Adonis. 

8 Op. cit., p. 72. % ry, x, 47. 
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It may be objected that Venus, the supplier of substance, must then be 
Chaos, since it is from thence that substance comes. This, however, leads 
to confirmation of the suggested allegory, for a passage from the Hymne 
in Honour of Love shows Venus to be the very presiding deity of Chaos: 


For ere this worlds still mouing mightie masse 

Out of great Chaos ugly prison crept, 

In which his goodly face long hidden was 

From heauens view, and in deepe darknesse kept, 

Loue, that had now long time securely slept 

In Venus lap, vnarmed then and naked, 

Gan reare his head, by Clotho being waked. 

and like fresh Eagle, make his hardie flight 

Through all that great wide vast, yet wanting light. 
In the garden episode, as here, Chaos is the source of all substance, and 
Venus in the lines above is unmistakably linked with it. Further, Love, 
who is to be equated with Adonis,™ rises, in ensuing lines of the first 
hymn, and goes about his work of creation on earth. Hence the story of 
Venus and Adonis as related by Spenser in the stanzas which follow the 
substance-form discourse. is not a digression from the latter as so many 
would have it, but a charming allegorized repetition of the same theme. 
Venus, who is Chaos-substance here and in the first hymn, unites in sex- 
ual embrace with Adonis, playing his usual rdéle of formal principle. Life 
is thereby given to all things. 

Mrs. Bennett, in considering Venus as the “‘Idea-pattern,” ignores the 
whole réle of substance in the Adonis episode.” Saurat fuses form and 
substance into the single personage of Adonis bedause he forget the im- 
portant presence of Venus. Professor Greenlaw, in turn, fails to investi- 
gate the manifest function of Adonis as described by Spenser, which re- 
sults in his reversal of the real parts played respectively by Venus and 
her paramour in the drama of creation. 


VI. THE SCHEME OF THE GARDEN 
Spenser’s Garden of Adonis is thus seen to be philosophical poetry of 
logical integrity as well as lyrical excellence. In Stanzas 8 and 9 appears a 


% 1). 57-70. 

% The lines following in the quoted passage have him related to “heavens life-giving 
fire” and taking to him “ wings of his owne heate.” This links with the Adonis-Sun relation- 
ship, previously discussed. 

It is true that Venus represents the Idea of Beauty in other portions of Spenser’s 
work. But the hymn to Venus in the fourth book and the Adonis passage present her not 
in a mystical réle but in a somewhat naturalistic one. See Lotspeich, op. cit., for discussion 
of her varying functions in Spenser’s philosophical] system. 
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hint of the motif drawn from Ovid. The Sun, “great father he of genera- 
tion,” “informs” infinite shapes of creatures in the Nile mud, while “‘his 
fair sister for creation ministreth matter fit.”” Then, in Stanzas 32 and 33, 
Old Genius develops this theme: The naked babe, or substrate, passes 
through an eternal progression of cycles. It dons various fleshly hues 
and thereby passes into the phenomenal world from which it returns 
again for reincarnation. Stanza 35 then extends this concept so that it 
includes all species of plant and animal life, temporal shapes which in 
Stanza 36 and ensuing stanzas have arisen from the substance which is 
“eterne.’”” When that substance has donned its “‘sundry hews,”’ just as 
did the babes in Stanzas 32-33, it assumes phenomenal forms, the forms 
which throughout the episode, just as in Stanzas 38 and 39, “are variable 
and decay.” From here, after lamenting the mutability of phenomena, 
the poet proceeds to allegorize his thrice-developed theme in the charm- 
ing Venus-Adonis myth. Following Platonic tradition, Adonis, the 
Father or Form which is “eterne”’ through all mutability of phenomena, 
unites with Venus, the Mother or recipient substance. Such is the story 
of creation, first hinted at, then told thrice over. 

It is an extremely common and simple philosophical scheme which 
finds its way into the Adonis episode: phenomenal shapes arise from a 
union of form and matter. Analogues for this could be found in almost 
any metaphysics. From what we know of Spenser’s philosophy, however, 
his notions here were undoubtedly Platonic at base, with the union of 
Platonism and Ovid’s “Philosophy of turned shapes” found in Golding’s 
translation, as the probable immediate inspiration. In any case, we know 
that here, as in Mutabilitie, Spenser was one with current Elizabethan 
thought. From Golding it is seen that every item in the Adonis passage 
was an Elizabethan commonplace. It remained for Spenser to take over 
these ideas, so usual to former ages and races as well as to our own, and 
play upon them with a rare cadence and imagery. 

BRENTS STIRLING 
University of Washington 
































XXIX 
RHYME IN PARADISE LOST 


EN we remember the subtle irregularity of Milton’s rhymes 
in Lycidas, and the frequency with which he introduces rhyme 
into the blank verse of Comus and Samson Agonistes, it is less surprising 
that there should be rhymes in Paradise Lost than that they should'not 
have been noticed. That they are deliberate rhymes needs little proof, 
for it is obvious that an ear as fine as Milton’s must have heard any 
rhyme which can be heard by the ordinary reader, and this examination 
grew out of the vague impression of rhyme given by certain passages in 
Paradise Lost, and the presence of a few obvious rhymes, such as: 
Rose like an Exhalation, with the sound 
Of Dulcet Symphonies and voices sweet, 
Built like a Temple, where Pilasters round (1. 711-713) 


This horror will grow milde, this darkness light, 
Besides what hope the never-ending flight (11. 220-221) 


Allegeance to th’acknowledg’d Power supream? 
And thou sly hypocrite, who now wouldst seam, (1v. 956-957) 


That slumberd, wakes the bitter memorie 

Of what he was, what is, and what must be 

Worse; of worse deeds worse sufferings must ensue. 

Some times towards Eden which now in his view (Iv. 24-27) 


Saintsbury says! that the reader “who is not a novice” may note “the 
curious slipped rhyme of ‘light’ and ‘flight’ at 220-21.”” The only other 
rhyme he mentions in Paradise Lost is the internal one in Book u, line 
621, “Rocks, Caves, Lakes, Fens, Bogs, Dens and Shades of Death,” 
saying of it that the reader “will admire Milton’s sleight (or rather 
weight) of prosodic manipulation . . . though he may think the internal 
rhyme of ‘dens’ and ‘fens’ an unlucky accident.” Unlucky it may be— 
perhaps even an accident—but it is inconceivable that Milton should 
not have noticed it. Since he left it, we can at least assume that it was 
not unpleasant to his ear, and that he did not consider it out of place in 
blank verse. So with the others. 

According to my count, there are seventeen actual couplets in Para- 
dise Lost.? If those were all the rhymes, we might be willing to call them 
“carelessness,” though unready to believe that the poet did not know 


1 History of English Prosody, 1, 242. 
*Bk. II. 220-221, light, flight; Bk. III. 544-545, gone, dawne; 
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they were there. But there are many more rhymes in other than couplet 
arrangement.’ For example, there are forty-five instances in Paradise 
Lost of rhymes separated by but a single line.‘ Examples are: 

If once they hear that voyce, their liveliest pledge 

Of hope in fears and dangers, heard so oft 

In worst extreams, and on the perilous edge, (1, 274-276) 





Bk. IV. 24-25, memorie, be; Bk. IX. 105-106, seems, beams; 
26-27, ensue, view; 225-226, unearned, returned; 
204-205, use, views; 477-478, destroy, joy; 
956-957, supream, seem; 781-782, eat, seat; 

Bk. V. 274-275, flies, Paradise; Bk. XI. 230-231, Gate, Potentate; 

Bk. VI. 34-35, beare, care; 593-594, express’d, blest;, 
709-710, right, might; 666-667, thence, violence. 


792-793, sight, highth; 
* In all instances of doubtful pronunciation, I have depended upon Early English Pro- 


nunciation, Alexander J. Ellis (London, 1874). Of those listed above, “‘ Paradise,” and 
“flies” I believe to be the only imperfect rhyme. 


* The list is as follows: 
Bk. I. 146-148-151, intire, ire, fire; Bk. VI. 14-16, Night, bright; 
274-76, pledge, edge; 161-163, show, know, en- 
711-713, sound, round, closed by “allow, now,” 158-165; 
Bk. II. 189-191, highth, might; 174-176, name, same; 
541-543, uproar, tore; 705-707, compare, Heir, 


563-565, misery, Philosophie, followed in lines 709-710 by the “right, 
with an echo provided by “sorcerie” in the might” couplet. 


next line, at the caesura. Bk. VII. 553-555, abode, shewed, 
602-604, round, sound; 557, rode. 
942-944, Saile, Dale; 601-603, sung, tongue; 
Bk. III. 140-142, face, Grace, with an Bk. VIII. 1-3, Eare, hear; 
echoing “grace” two lines later. 229-231, befell, hell; 
168-170, delight, might; 440-442, free, thee; 
179-181, foe, ow; 510-512, Bowre, houre; 
647-649, known, Throne; Bk. IX. 8-10, Heav’n, giv’n, ob- 
707-709, deep, heap; viously not a perfect rhyme, but a very 
Bk. IV. 222-224, ill, hill, with echoing common 17thcentury one. 
“rill” four lines later. 416-418, prey, lay; 
288-290, tall, all; 590-592, require, desire; 
393-395, necessitie, tree; 606-608, Divine, thine; 
469-471, me, he; 1027-1029, play, day. 
529-531, unspi’d, side; Bk. X. 997-999, miserie, free; 
678-680, sleep, steep; Bk. XI. 204-206, light, white, pre- 
702-704, stone, none; ceded by “sight,” 1. 201. 
859-861, flie, nigh; 287-289, resigne, thine; 
898-900, stay, say; 736-738, supplie, Skie; 
Bk. V. 160-162, light, Night; Bk. XII. 353-355, springs, brings; 


383-385, vaile, Haile; 366-368, Quire, Sire. 
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In whirlwind; Hell scarce holds the wilde uproar. 

As when Alcides from Oealia crowned 

With conquest, felt th’ envenomed robe, and tore 

Through pain up by the roots Thessalian pines, (1m. 541-543) 


O Son, in whom my Soul hath chief delight, 
Son of my bosom, Son who art alone 
My word, my wisdom, and effectual might. (m1. 168-170) 


There are fifty-two instances of rhyming lines enclosing two not 
rhyming, though in several cases the enclosed lines themselves contribute 
to other rhymes, as in the following, which I quote to show how strongly 
we sometimes get the impression of rhymed verse: 


Save what the glimmering of these livid flames 

Casts pale and dreadful? Thither let us tend 

From off the tossing of these fiery waves, 

There rest, if any rest can harbor there, 

And reassembling our afflicted Powers, 

Consult how we may henceforth most offend 

Our Enemy, our own loss how repair, 

How overcome this dire Calamity, 

What reinforcement we may gain from Hope, 

If not what resolution from despare. (I, 182-191) 


As the Vine curles her tendrils, which impli’d 
Subjection, but required with gentle sway, 

And by her yeilded, by him best received, 

Yeilded with coy submission, modest pride, 

And sweet reluctant amorous delay, (iv, 307-311) 


If Earth industrious of her self fetch Day 
Travelling East, and with her part averse 

From the Suns beam meet Night, her other part 
Still luminous by his ray. What if that light 

Sent from her through the wide transpicuous aire, 
To the terrestrial Moon be as a Starr 
Enlightning her by Day, as she by Night 

This Earth? reciprocal, if land be there, 

Feilds and inhabitants. (vit, 137-144) 


The other rhyming lines enclosing two unrhymed are listed below.® 


*Bk. I. = (146)-148-151; 185-188-191 ; 582-587; 764-767; 
Bk. II. 174-177; 303-306; 390-393; 435-438; 533-536; 
Bk. III. 15-18; 87-90; 286-289; 472-475; 667-670; 
Bk. IV. 130-133; 247-250; 307, 308-310, 311; 751-754; 
Bk. V. 29-32; 47-50; 192-195; 236-239; 240-243 (imperfect); 794-797 ; 841-844; 
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There are also some twenty-seven instances where rhyming lines are 
separated by three others, though some of these also are interlaced 
with rhymes at similar or varying intervals,‘ as in Bk. 1, 950-958: 

And swims or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flyes: 

At length a universal hubbub wilde 

Of stunning sounds and voices all confus’d 

Born through the hollow dark assaults his eare 

With loudest vehemence: thither he plyes, 

Undaunted to meet there whatever power 

Or Spirit of the nethermost Abyss 

Might in that noise reside, of whom to ask 

Which way the nearest coast of darkness /yes. 
Lines 1002-1009 of the same book are an instance of interlacing strength- 
ening the effect of rhymes otherwise weak because of their separation: 

Weakning the scepter of old Night: first Hell 

Your dungeon stretching far and wide beneath; 

Now lately Heav’n and Earth, another world 

Hung ore my Realm, link’d in a golden Chain 

To that side Heav’n from which your legions fell ; 

If that way be your walk, you have not farr; 

So much the neerer danger; go and speed; 

Havock and spoil and ruin are my gain. 

There are in addition many other rhymes, still more widely separated. 
But the faintness with which they sound, except when they are inter- 
laced with other rhymes, or come as echoes to others, renders it unneces- 
sary to list them, for when we have begun to search for rhymes, it is diffi- 
cult to tell whether we should hear them if we were not on the watch. 
The farther apart they stand, the less they can contribute to our study. 

There is another sort of rhyme, however, of which we have already 
given some illustration, deserving of further notice. This is the rhyme 
at least one element of which is at the caesura,* where the pause is often 

even more marked than the terminal pause, “‘with the sense variously 
drawn out from one verse into another,” and where, consequently, the 

Bk. VI. 130-133; 624-627-630 (right, upright, might); 

Bk. VII. 264-267; 365-368; 

Bk. VIII. 103-106; 140, 141-143, 144; 155-158; 216-219; 383-386; 560-563; 

Bk. IX. 114-117; 

Bk. X. 622-625; 762-765; 863-866; 905-908; 

Bk. XI. 188-191; 201-204-206; 351-354; 

Bk. XII. 116-119; 123-126; 179-182; 187-190; 419-422; 522-525. 

* Vide, lines 183-187, Bk. 1, quoted above. The “falling off” in the number of these 
more widely separated rhymes may also be urged as evidence of Milton’s deliberate use of 
rhyme. These, of those we have noted, may be accidental. Else the progression upward from 
the comparatively small number of couplets might be expected to continue. 
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caesural rhymes are quite as striking, sometimes, as the end rhymes. 
This is especially true in such richly rhymed passages as lines 137-144, 
already quoted from Bk. vim. Many of them, not in such passages, are 
quite strong enough to stand by themselves as genuine rhymes: 
But O how fall’n! how chang’d 

From him, who in the happy realms of Light 

Clothed with transcendent brightness did outshine 

Myriads though bright: If he whom mutual league . . . (1. 85-87) 

We should be quite abolisht and expire. 

What fear we then? What doubt we to incense 

His utmost ire? Which to the highth enraged... (11. 93-95) 

With fixed Anchor in his scaly rind 

Moors by his side under the Lee, while Night 

Invests the Sea, and wished Morn delays: (1. 206-209) 

Let none admire 

That riches grow in Hell; that soyle may best 

Deserve the pretious bane. And here let those 

Who boast in mortal things, and wondering tell 

Of Babel, and the works of Memphian Kings, 

Learn how thir greatest monuments of Fame. . . (1. 690-695) 

Shall lead thir lives, and multiplie apace, 

Labouring the soile, and reaping plenteous crop, 

Corn wine and oyle; and from the herd or flock . . . (xm. 18-19) 
There are nearly two score such rhymes in the first two books alone. 
Rhymes both elements of which occur in the same line are much rarer. 
Perhaps that noted by Saintsbury is the most striking: ‘‘Rocks, Caves, 
Lakes, Fens, Bogs, Dens and shades of Death.” But there are others 
not more questionable: 

Belch’d fire and rowling smoak; the rest entire (1. 671) 

They eat, they drink, and with refection sweet (v. 635) 

And tempt not these; but hast’n to appease (v. 843) 

So sung they, and the Empyrean rung (v1. 633) 

When we first notice these rhymes in Paradise Lost (especially some 
of the comparatively weak and distant ones pointed out here) our im- 
pulse is to account for them as coincidence based upon the limited 
number of sounds in the English language. In spite of the considerable 
number noted, however, there are many whole pages of the poem in 
which there is not a single duplication of terminal sounds. Nor does the 
blank verse of other poets regularly contain rhymes. These facts, the 
decline in number as the rhymes grow more distant, Milton’s practice in 
his other poems, and above all the character of the rhymes themselves, 
make it clear that the rhymes in Paradise Lost are not mere accident. 


Oberlin College Joun S. DrexHorr 
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XXX 


ASTREA AND CELADON: AN UNTOUCHED 
PORTRAIT OF APHRA BEHN 


RS. BEHN, like Alexander Pope, has almost succeeded in leaving 

for posterity an embellished and retouched portrait of herself. In 
her works, especially in Oroonoko and The Fair Jilt, she inserted a num- 
ber of passages purporting to be autobiographical.' These autobiographi- 
cal bits deal almost exclusively with a period twenty years previous to 
the publication of the novels in 1688, a period long before Mrs. Behn 
had attained any literary reputation, so that a little judicious alteration 
of the details of her life had every chance of passing unnoticed. 

In 1696, seven years after her death, Charles Gildon brought out a 
collected edition of her works containing a long but far from precise 
memoir of Mrs. Behn, ostensibly written by an anonymous woman but 
probably by Gildon himself.? This anonymous biography is a strange af- 
fair. It is full just where Mrs. Behn furnishes information in her novels; 
it is very vague where Mrs. Behn fails to supply any data. Aside from 
some sprightly letters and amorous adventures which would be more 
suitable in one of Mrs. Behn’s novels (for which they were probably in- 
tended) the anonymous biography adds little to the material furnished 
in Mrs. Behn’s own works. The more one studies the memoir of the 
Gildon edition the more one becomes convinced that it is built up almost 
entirely on the autobiographical information so obligingly furnished by 
Mrs. Behn in her own work. Thus she wrote not only her autobiography 
but also her posthumous biography. 

Every notice, memoir, or biography of Mrs. Behn that has appeared 
since has been based on Mrs. Behn’s own works either directly or through 
the anonymous memoir. Some minor changes have been made: Mrs.Behn 
is now believed to have been born at Wye rather than at Canterbury; 
her maiden name was probably Amis rather than Johnson; her dispatches 
from Antwerp, abstracted in the Calendar of State Papers for 1666-1667, 
show clearly the nature of her secret service work. These are, however, 
details, not important in the main story of her life as she told it. 

In 1913 Professor Bernbaum published two articles which completely 


1 The most notable passages are: Plays, Histories, and Novels (London, 1871), v, 75-82, 
85-88, 146-171, 184-187, 198, 205, and 243. 

* The History of the Life and Memoirs of Mrs. Behn. Written by one of the Fair Sex, in- 
cluded in Gildon’s edition of Mrs. Behn’s work, published in 1696. For a discussion of the 
author of this biography, see: Bernbaum, “Mrs. Behn’s Biography a Fiction,” PMLA, 
xx (1913), 448-450; and V. Sackville-West, A phra Behn (London, 1928), 50-54. 
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upset the tradition of Mrs. Behn’s early life. In the first, although his 
main contention (with which I agree) was that her Oroonoko, in spite of 
pretensions to realism, is predominately a romantic novel, he spent a 
good deal of space attempting to prove that Mrs. Behn never went to 
Surinam. In the second article he attacked the Gildon memoir, and in- 
directly Mrs. Behn’s autobiographical passages, finally dismissing them 
all as mere fiction.* In spite of Professor Bernbaum’s attack, the tradi- 
tional story has been defended and restated in two more recent books by 
Father Summers and Miss V. Sackville-West.‘ Whether with Professor 
Bernbaum one rejects, or with Father Summers and Miss Sackville- 
West accepts, the account of the anonymous biography comes down 
finally to a question of faith in Mrs. Behn’s integrity. Even Miss Sack- 
ville-West, who accepts the traditional story, confesses that Mrs. Behn’s 
truthfulness is a doubtful quantity. She says:§ 

In the first place, the sources of information about Mrs. Behn’s life are extremely 
unreliable. We have to place our faith in Aphra’s own words, which are too fre- 
quently the words of a born novelist rather than of a seeker after truth; and 
in the account of her earliest biographer, some of whose statements are, to say 
the least of it, improbable. 


Father Summers and Miss Sackville-West believe; Professor Bernbaum 
does not. 

Even if one can manage a suitable faith, the conventional biography 
leaves some interesting questions unanswered. How a young, inexperi- 
enced widow, long rusticated in Surinam, was selected as a secret agent 
is explained only by a vague statement that she caught the attention of 
King Charles by her wit. A still more puzzling question has never even 
been raised. Why did Aphra Behn, a good Tory playwright, pick as the 
brutal villain of Oroonoko a reputable and violently Tory colonial gover- 
nor? Neither Mrs. Behn nor the anonymous biography offers any help. 
The old story in any of its versions is not sufficiently detailed nor suffi- 
ciently trustworthy. I started, therefore, to prepare an account not 
based on Aphra’s own words, to check against the traditional story. The 
scarcity of records has enforced a few conjectures and left several gaps 


+ Bernbaum, “Mrs. Behn’s ‘Oroonoko’,” Kitiredge Anniversary Papers (Boston, 1913), 
pp. 419-434, and “Mrs. Behn’s Biography a Fiction,” PMLA, xxi (1913), 432-453. 

4 The Works of Aphra Behn, 6 vols., edited by the Rev. Montague Summers, with a 
memoir of Mrs. Behn (London, 1915); and V. Sackville-West, A phra Behn (London, 1928). 
—Professor Bernbaum’s articles have been overlooked completely by several other writers, 
notably Prof. Myra Reynolds, The Learned Lady in England, 1650-1760 (New York, 
1920), John Buchan, Hisf. of Eng. Lit. (London, 1923); the author of the account of Mrs. 
Behn in the fourteenth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica; and Mrs. E. W. Blashfield, 
Portraits and Backgrounds (New York, 1917). 

5 Sackville-West, pp. 20-21.—Italics mine. 
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in this new version of Mrs. Behn’s life; but it compares in an interesting 
way with the traditional account and perhaps reveals some unexpected 
angles in Mrs. Behn’s personality. 

Aphra Behn was born, as far as we know, at Wye in Kent in the year 
1640 to John and Amy Amis. Amis was a common Kentish name, reveal- 
ing nothing. Of the child’s family, condition, and early life we know al- 
most nothing.* To build imaginative pictures of what the child Aphra 
may have done or seen is quite futile. We can be sure of only one thing 
about Mrs. Behn in 1660 or a little later: since the parish registers at 
Wye show that she was born in 1640 she must have been at least twenty 
years old. In that day of early maturity she had been a grown woman 
for several years. Unless her character was completely different from 
what it was after she was thirty, she was already interested in and in- 
teresting to men. These generalizations are slender gleanings from 
twenty odd years of Aphra’s life, but they are all we can accept with se- 
curity. They give, too, direction to a search for further information: 
if we can follow Aphra’s men, we can follow Aphra. 

Some time soon after the Restoration Aphra Behn went to Surinam. 
But she did not go under the circumstances which she sets forth in 
Oroonoko. Her own story of her journey is an extremely romantic one.’ 
Her father, she says, was related to Lord Francis Willoughby of Parham, 
and was appointed deputy governor of Surinam and adjacent islands 
by his illustrious relative. Setting sail with his family to take possession 
of his kingdom, he was so unfortunate as to die at sea. The family sailed 
on and received splendid entertainment in Surinam. The picture of the 
young Aphra as the viceroy’s daughter, living in the best house, is very 
attractive. Even if there never was a viceroy’s daughter, Surinam was so 
very remote that one can scarcely blame her for assuming the flattering 
role. The chief difficulty with Mrs. Behn’s story is that there is not the 
slightest shred of real evidence to support it. There is no record that any 


* It seems probable to me that Aphra’s father was a barber. Of course, the anonymous 
biography says that she was “of good Family in the City of Canterbury in Kent; her 
Father’s Name was Johnson. . . .’’ No record of her birth could be found at Canterbury. 
Edmund Gosse, however, came on a manuscript note of the Countess of Winchelsea’s, 
saying that Mrs. Behn was born at Wye, daughter to a barber. Corroborated by an entry 
of baptism, the part of this note fixing Wye as Mrs. Behn’s birthplace is universally ac- 
cepted by Mrs. Behn’s biographers and critics; but Father Summers and Miss Sackville- 
West indignantly reject “the fable about the barber, for which Anne Countess of Winchel- 
sea in that manuscript note was alone responsible.” Unless the reason lies concealed in 
the mysterious new evidence mentioned but not produced by Father Summers, I fail to 
see why the Countess of Winchelsea’s statement of Aphra’s father’s trade should be less 
true than her identification of Aphra’s birthplace. 

7 Behn, Plays, Histories, and Novels (London, 1871), v, 152, 153. 
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Amis or Johnson (from Kent) was connected with Lord Willoughby 
(from Suffolk). There is no record that any Amis or anyone else was 
appointed to succeed Major William Byam as deputy governor of Suri- 
nam; not even a hint that Lord Willoughby thought of supplanting 
Major Byam. The viceroy’s daughter seems to have been Mrs. Behn’s 
own creation. 

The new version of the story presented here changes Mrs. Behn’s 
motive for going to Surinam and many of the circumstances of her stay 
there. For the sake of clarity and brevity I shall present the revised 
Surinam adventure as if it were all fact, and then, with the outline to 
refer to, present the evidence. Aphra Behn went out to Surinam with 
William Scot, son of the regicide Thomas Scot, a political radical and at 
best a dubious character. Once in the colony she was established at St. 
John’s Hill, a plantation at that time belonging to Sir Robert Harley, 
while Scot plunged into local politics. The political situation was per- 
fectly suited to Scot’s taste. In the latter years of the Commonwealth 
the colony had set up a sort of republican government, with a governor 
to be elected annually. Major William Byam was properly elected for 
three successive terms, but at the expiration of his third term, some time 
in 1661, he calmly stayed in office, alleging a royal warrant and Lord 
Willoughby’s orders.* In the next couple of years Byam reduced the 
status of the Government to that of the ordinary proprietary colony, 
sternly repressing the republicans. Two parties, one led by Robert Sand- 
ford corresponding to the Roundheads, the other led by Byam composed 
of royalists and Tories, were aligned against each other. Feeling ran 
high; open strife was feared; martial law was established at least once, 
probably twice. One fanatic tried to murder Lord Willoughby on one of 
his rare visits to Surinam. In the republican party Scot felt perfectly at 
home. 

Through Scot, Aphra was drawn into this group. She heard indignant 
discussions of the party in power; she heard Byam’s enemies, dropping 
in at St. John’s Hill, pour out their hate. Her associates at this time gave 
her the picture of the blustering, bullying Byam who appears in Oroo- 
noko. Many of the colonists admired Byam as is shown by their electing 
him governor for three successive terms; his English reputation was 
excellent. Only Sandford and his disgruntled associates saw him as a 
brutal, lying villain. So, surrounded by disaffected colonists, Aphra lived 
at St. John’s Hill until the early spring of 1663/4. Meanwhile Scot had 
contracted heavy debts. Already exiled from England, he was rapidly 
making his position in Surinam difficult. In March, 1663/4 they flitted, 

8 See Hakluyt Society Publications, Second Series, ivi, |xxxix, 143-144, 184-188, 200 for 
several accounts of factional strife in Surinam. 
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one after the other. For a time all trace of them disappeared; then in 1665 
they turned up again in Holland, still partners, still intriguing. 

This new version of Mrs. Behn’s Surinam adventure is based on three 
general lines of argument; first, that Mrs. Behn went to Surinam; second, 
that Scot was in Surinam; third, that the two were associated in Surinam. 
In connection with the first, the contention of Professor Bernbaum that 
Mrs. Behn never went to Surinam requires detailed consideration. The 
second and the third line of argument have not previously been consid- 
ered by anyone, although Mrs. Behn’s association with Scot in Antwerp 
during the autumn of 1666 has been known for some time. 

Professor Bernbaum has three important reasons for believing that 
Mrs. Behn never went to Surinam. He does not believe that her father 
was appointed governor. Thus Aphra did not have the only motive she 
claimed for going to Surinam. In the seventeenth century ladies did not 
travel from England to Surinam for no reason at all. Therefore Aphra did 
not go.® The present version, by making Aphra Scot’s mistress, supplies 
a new motive for her going. 

His second reason is a chronological discrepancy. Oroonoko describes 
events which, by internal evidence, can be assigned to the latter part 
of 1665 and the early months of 1666. If Aphra was an eyewitness, as she 
says she was, she could not have left the colony before the late spring 
of 1666. Thereafter she was supposed to have married in England, be- 
come a widow, attracted the notice of Charles II, and entered the secret 
service, all by August of the same year, when she is known to have been 
in Antwerp as a secret service agent. There simply was not time. There- 
fore she could not have been in Surinam when she pretended to be."® 
The present version of her life gets her out of Surinam by March, 
1663/4. 

Of his third argument Professor Bernbaum makes more capital. If 
Mrs. Behn spent some time in Surinam, she would display some special 
knowledge of the place in her work. However, in Oroonoko her descrip- 
tions of flora, fauna, climate, and topography either follow George War- 
ren’s Impartial Description of Surinam or fall into fantastic errors.” Her 
treatment of local figures, politics, and social conditions he thinks shows 

* Bernbaum, Kitiredge Papers, p. 426. 

1 PMLA, xxm, 437. “Today we know that she never was in Surinam; but this does not 
alter the fact that a biographer who believed that she had been there, and who was not 
made suspicious by the remarkably improbable celerity of events which that would in- 
volve, had evidently no regard for chronology, and can hardly be considered a sufficiently 
careful historian.” 

1! The complication in connection with the composition of Oroonoko raised by Mrs. 
Behn’s departure before the events she described took place will be discussed below, p. 558. 

13 Bernbaum, Kitéredge Papers, pp. 424-433. 
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no special knowledge that might not have been easily picked up in Eng- 
land.¥ On this account he concludes that she never went to Surinam. 

As for Mrs. Behn’s descriptions of nature, it is easy to agree with 
Professor Bernbaum, although one does not necessarily attach the same 
significance to her deficiencies that he does. Her use of a description 
of Surinam in composing Oroonoko, twenty years after she left the trop- 
ics, is not unnatural.“ Even her mistakes are such as one might expect 
of her. People were Mrs. Behn’s province. Things, material objects, and 
relationships she does not handle so happily. Her backgrounds are often 
indistinct and unemphasized. As a dramatist she is strangely lacking in 
a sense of graphic or plastic art. In her plays one finds almost no tab- 
leaux, no pictorial or plastic effects. The characters move in a scene 
so utterly conventional, so utterly unimportant that it almost loses 
its reality. If the exigencies of plot demand a piece of furniture, a picture 
or a bed, the bit of furniture is materialized from the neutral background 
by a bald stage direction, but it remains strictly utilitarian, present not 
for its own artistic effect but purely for the use of the actors. Even in the 
novels, descriptions other than those of people are not generally effective. 
Usually they are utterly conventional, no matter how high-fiown, a mere 
duty done. So, if Mrs. Behn got help in working up her scenery and local 
color, if she made common mistakes in climate, foliage, animals, and to- 
pography, the reason is that she was not sufficiently interested in such 
matters to give them her real attention.” 

Professor Bernbaum says Mrs. Behn shows no unusual knowledge of 
Surinam personalities and politics; but since the publication of his arti- 


8 Tbid., pp. 422-424. 

4 Father Summers and Miss Sackville-West insist that the use of a book of reference is 
not proof of Mrs. Behn’s unfamiliarity with Surinam. 

46 Conventional inaccuracies in description of the tropics do not prove that their author 
was unfamiliar with Guiana. This proposition is amply demonstrated by materials in Profes- 
sor Bernbaum’sown article. Afterdiscussing Mrs. Behn’sinaccurate treatment of the climate 
of Surinam, he concludes: “‘ We are reminded thereby of ‘the sweet ayre’ praised by Raleigh 
and his immediate followers in those rose-colored passages describing their explorations 
upon the Orinoco, wherein they mingle enthusiasm and inaccuracy.” (Kittredge Papers, 
p. 424.) Again Mrs. Behn’s conventional descriptions of Indians are, he says, “the echoes 
of the hopeful words the brave Elizabethans sent home across the sea, when they were 
seeking El Dorado. . . .” (Kittredge Papers, p. 433.) After a long paragraph on her treat- 
ment of flowers, he says: “In this riot of color we see what has been called ‘the old tropical 
fallacy.’ . . . The early European travelers reported.especially the striking, gorgeous plants; 
and .. . [wrongly] gave the impression that everywhere the flowers grew in solid banks of 
bright color.’’ (Kittredge Papers, p. 429.) It is not quite fair to insist that Mrs. Behn never 
went to Surinam, that she was unfamiliar with the tropics because she records the same im- 
pressions as do acknowledged explorers and travelers, although it is perhaps evidence that 
her descriptions display no high order of realism. 
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cles a collection of documents relating to Surinam have been published 
which vindicate Mrs. Behn’s story in the very points where he attacks 
it. For instance, Professor Bernbaum concedes very generously that 
Mrs. Behn names correctly Deputy Governor Byam and Sargeant Major 
James Bannister, a member of Byam’s council. But he adds that these 
two, both known in England, were the only officials named in Oroonoko."' 
The plain implication is that these two were the only historical charac- 
ters figuring in the book. This is quite wrong. Both John Treffry and 
Captain (or Colonel) Marten have important parts in Oroonoko; both 
were prominent in Surinam.'* Colonel Marten first appears in Mrs. 
Behn’s novel in the tiger hunting episode, where he is introduced as “‘an 
English Gentleman, Brother to Harry Marten, the great Oliverian.’’® 
After the tiger hunt he appears from time to time as a friend and sup- 
porter of Oroonoko, but his plantation being some distance down the 
river from the main scene of action, he takes no more active part in the 
story until the end, when he roundly denounces Byam and Bannister.”° 

In real life Marten was a captain, not a colonel. He was a planter. 
The accounts sent by Byam to Harley show Marten to have owed 
Harley 43,400 pounds of sugar, which he was unable to pay in full.” 
In August, 1666, and throughout the fall Surinam was visited. with a 
contagious pestilence, which carried off many of the colonists.” A letter 
from Byam to Harley, written in 1668, gives in “‘an account of some of 
the chiefest that died in Surinam in the late mortality” the name of 
Captain George Marten.” A map of the colony drawn in 1667, now in the 
John Carter Brown Library at Brown University, shows that Marten’s 
plantation was up Para Creek, which was entered at Noelia Wharf well 
below the town. Sir Robert Harley’s plantation, St. John’s Hill, the cen- 
ter of the action of Oroonoko, was a considerable distance above the 
town. Mrs. Behn is correct about both Marten’s name and the location 
of his plantation. The Surinam Captain Marten was named George. 
Harry Marten, notorious politician during the Interregnum and one of 
the very few Regicides to be punished only by imprisonment, had one 
brother, George.* Mrs. Behn is very probably also right in identifying 


8 Colonising Expeditions to the West Indies and Guiana, 1623-1667, published by the 
Hakluyt Society, Second Series, tv1, 1924. 1” Kittredge Papers, pp. 422, 423. 
18 Dr. H. D. Benjamins (“Nog Eens: Aphra Behn,” in De West-Indische Gids, 1920) an- 
ticipated me in identifying Treffry and Marten, although he gave less detailed information 
than mine. His study is mainly concerned with the alleged realism of Oroonoko. 
19 Behn, Works (1871), v, 156. 20 Tbid., 198, 200. 
" Hakluyt Society Publications, Second Series, tvt, 194, 195, 
2 Tbid., 203, 204. 
3 H.M.C., 14th Report, App. 2, Portland MSS., 1, 310. 
™ D.N.B., arts. “Harry Marten” and “Sir Henry Marten.” 
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Capt. George Marten of Surinam as the brother of Harry Marten, the 
great Oliverian. 

John Treffry, having no important English connections, had less 
chance of being known in England than Captain Marten. In Mrs. Behn’s 
story he was a Cornishman brought out by Lord Willoughby to manage 
his Surinam estates. A gentleman of wit and learning, he acts as a foil 
to the ruffian crew who persecute the royal slave. Although constantly 
appearing, although full of noble sentiments, Treffrey is an ineffectual 
figure, whose part in the action is best described by the author, who says, 
“Mr. Trefry went along, rather to be a Mediator than a Conqueror in 
such a Battle.”’* 

In real life Treffry seems to have been much as Mrs. Behn describes 
him. He never appears in independent action. He seems to have been 
quite content to act for another. He is mentioned in a letter from Gover- 
nor Byam to Sir Robert Harley as Lord Willoughby’s agent.” A letter 
from Treffry himself to Charles Pym is the most voluminous document 
we now have relating to him, but even this letter is not very revealing.?” 
The bulk of it is taken up with a clear, intelligent, and impersonal analy- 
sis and comparison of economic conditions in Barbados and Surinam. 
A passage at the beginning speaks of frequent correspondence with Lord 
Willoughby, and at the end Treffry, in spite of Mrs. Behn, heaps compli- 
ments on Governor Byam. As mild and unassuming a man as John Tref- 
fry would not be likely to have made himself known in England. Marten 
and Treffry, unlike Byam and Banister, got no fame from the Dutch 
wars; they were obscure figures. Even the careful research of Professor 
Bernbaum failed to unearth them, but their very obscurity makes Mrs. 
Behn’s acquaintance with them proof of her familiarity with Surinam. 

Professor Bernbaum points to the prosperity of the colony and to the 
fact that small military expeditions were sent out to attack Dutch settle- 
ments as proof that Mrs. Behn’s treatment of the militia was a ridiculous 
mistake.”* She describes the expedition sent out to overcome the muti- 
nous slaves as follows:?® 
But never did one see so comical an Army march forth to War. . . . Most of their 
Arms were of those sort of cruel Whips they call Cat with Nine Tails: some had 
rusty and useless Guns for Shew; others had old Basket Hilts whose Blades had 
never seen the Light of this Age; and others had long Staffs and Clubs. 

5 Behn, Works, v, 178. 

% H.M.C., 14th Report, App. 2, Portland MSS., 11, 309-310. Treffry’s threat of seizing 
sugar about to be turned over to Sir Robert Harley’s agent was part of Willoughby’s 
policy, which aimed at preventing Harley from removing his colonial property after his 
disgrace. Thus Treffry’s connection with Willoughby is shown. 

7 H.M.C., 10th Report, App. v1, 96. %8 Kittredge Papers, p. 423. 
*® Behn, Works, v, 177. Professor Bernbaum quotes this passage. 
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Strange as this description is, it is born out by no less authority than 
Governor Byam himself.*° 


At this time (May 1665, about the date Bernbaum assigns for the opening of 
Oroonoko) we had upwards of 1000 men, but not half armed, nor half ye Armes 
serviceable & fixt; no Magyzin of Ammunition, nor Gun mounted. 


Mrs. Behn says that many substantial men refused to take part with 
Byam in subduing the runaway slaves and may even have encouraged 
Oroonoko in his mutiny.*' Professor Bernbaum, knowing that the very 
safety of a slaveholding community depends upon its ability to con- 
trol its slaves, assumes that Mrs. Behn is mistaken.” Perhaps she does 
exaggerate a little, but she is not mistaken. In the summer of 1665 the 
colonists were split into factions; feeling ran high; over two hundred 
men left the colony and many more threatened to go.* Byam, in his 
Narrative, summed up the situation as follows: ““No sooner was his 
Excy gone, but strange Jealousies possest ye Inhabitants wch broke out 
into great discontents.’** As time went on, the divisions among the 
colonists did not heal, and after the arrival of the Dutch there are two 
references to the colonists’ inability to control their slaves. The Council, 
in an address to Lord Willoughby, said: ‘‘& our slaves, when once in dis- 
tress (if not sooner) will fly away from us.’*5 Byam was partially induced 
to surrender to the Dutch by the mutinous behavior of the slaves, he 
hearing, he wrote :** 


of ye Insolencies of our Negroes, killing our stock, breaking open Houses, threat- 
ning our Women, & some flying into ye woods in Rebellion, . 


' Mrs. Behn’s uniformly contemptuous treatment of Governor Byam 


30“ An Exact Narrative of ye State of Guyana & of ye English Colony in Surynam in ye 
Beginning of ye Warre with ye Dutch,” West Indies and Guiana, Hakluyt Society Publica- 
tions, Second Series, tv1, 199. In connection with the armament of the colony he isagain less 
correct than Mrs. Behn. Speaking of the slave mutiny, he says: “Ignoring apparently the 
site of the fort, Mrs. Behn says that Oroonoko proposed to lead his fellow slaves towards 
the sea, a plan that seems hardly in accord with his oft-praised intelligence.” (Kittredge Pa- 
pers, 425.) The site of the fort could not have been very terrifying at the time of the mutiny, 
the early spring of 1666, since it was not until May of that year that the Assembly ordered 
a fort to be constructed. Work was not really started, according to Byam’s narrative, until 
the end of June. When the Dutch arrived in February 1667, Byam despaired of defending 
“our Fort, or rather half a Fort, . . . whereof only one Curtaine, one Bastion, & half an- 
other were Palizadoed & perfected.” (Hakluyt Society Publications, Second Series, Lv1, 
201-206.) The site of the fort was harmless when Oroonoko marched towards the sea. 

31 Behn, Works, v, 177. Mrs. Behn remarks that the men who refused to aid Byam in 
recapturing the slaves were working against “almost the common Cause.” 

% Kittredge Papers, p. 423. 

33 Hakluyt Society Publications, Second Series, v1, 199, 200, and Introduction, xc. 
* Tbid., p. 200. % Jbid., p. 213. % Thid., p. 214. 
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and his Council Professor Bernbaum also brands as a mistake. It is, how- 
ever, inexplicable as a mistake. If Mrs. Behn, instead of going to Suri- 
nam, had worked up her knowledge of the place from books obtainable 
in England, as Professor Bernbaum suggests, she would have presented 
a very favorable picture of Governor Byam. George Warren’s An Im- 
partial Description of Surinam, according to Professor Bernbaum her 
principal source of Surinam local color, is highly complimentary to 
Byam.*’ So, too is Henry Adys’ Letter Sent from Syrranam.** So were 
unprinted letters from Treffry, Renatus Enys, and others.*® Had Mrs. 
Behn relied upon sources open to her in England she could have no idea 
of Byam except as a capable governor and an excellent character. More- 
over, Byam was a violent royalist and Tory. Mrs. Behn in her plays and 
poems reveals herself as an equally violent Tory and partisan of royalty. 
It is strange that she should attack Byam as she does in Oroonoko, in 
spite of their political sympathies. The probable explanation of this 
double contradiction is Mrs. Behn’s association in Surinam with the 
opposition party which felt about Byam just as Mrs. Behn did. In 1662 
Robert Sandford, a republican leader, presented two petitions to the 
Privy Council accusing Byam of the usurpation of authority, tyranny, 
persecution, and incidentally profane and abusive language, lying, and 
general dishonesty.*° The tone of Sandford’s petitions is not unlike that 
of Mrs. Behn’s description of Byam. It is barely possible that Mrs. Behn 
had access to these petitions in London, but the chance is so extremely 
remote that it is more plausible to suppose that Mrs. Behn came in direct 
contact with the disgruntled republicans in Surinam, and from them, 
especially from Scot, absorbed a very prejudiced opinion of Byam. Thus 
both the unusual character given to Major Byam and the anti-Tory tone 
of Oroonoko can be easily explained. 

Mrs. Behn’s use of historical characters in Oroonoko is much greater 
than Professor Bernbaum realized. Her treatment of the militia is sup- 
ported by Governor Byam’s own narrative, contrary to Professor Bern- 


37 For Mrs. Behn’s alleged use of Warren, see Kitiredge Papers, pp. 427-433. Warren 
gives one point in his description on the authority “of the Honourable William Byam, 
Lord General of Guiana and Governor of Surinam, who I am sure is too much of a Gentle- 
man to be the Author of a Lye.”” See George Warren, An Impartial Description of Surinam 
(London, 1667), p. 6.—Mrs. Behn does not follow her “source” at all, her first description 
of Byam being the following: “The Deputy-Governor ... was the most fawning fair- 
tongu’d Fellow in the World.” (Behn, Works, v, 177.) 

%8 Henry Adys, A Letter Sent from Syrranam (London, 1664). 

3° H.M.C., 10th Report, A pp. v1, 96; Cal. of State Papers, America and West Indies, 1661- 
68 (London, 1880), 166, 167; Hakluyt Society Publications, Second Series, tv1, 213, 250. 

4 Cal. of State Papers, America and West Indies, 1661-68, 351, 363. The first petition is 
printed complete in Hakluyt Society Publications, Second Series, tv, 184-188. 
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baum’s opinion. Her metamorphosis of Byam into the villain of Oroonoko 
is best explained by contact with the party in Surinam antagonistic to 
Byam. Instead of the ignorance of Surinam affairs on which Professor 
Bernbaum insists, she shows an acute and accurate knowledge of them, 
obtainable only by close personal contact. Thus all the evidence points 
to Mrs. Behn’s having gone to Surinam. 

The evidence in favor of Scot’s presence in Surinam in 1663 falls into 
two parts. The first is negative, indicating that Scot was not in England 
or on the Continent at that time. During the Interregnum Scot was 
widely known in political circles although his reputation was not good. 
On account of some obscure scandal he was forced to leave England dur- 
ing part of Cromwell’s rule, but with the revival of the Rump he returned 
to England and received a place in the Post and Intelligence under his 
father who was then Secretary of State in charge of Intelligence. But by 
March, 1659/60 he had lost that employment, and a warrant was out 
for his arrest. Another warrant ordered the transfer of 1,000 pounds to 
be paid by Scot and an associate.“ Perhaps this money was the cause of 
the warrant for his arrest. Besides all this Scot was a violent republican. 
It is very natural that he should disappear for a time after the Restora- 
tion. Sure enough, his name does not, as far as can be found, appear in 
any English or Continental record before August, 1665.* 

After August, 1665, William Scot once more became prominent as a 
highly prized secret agent for the Dutch. Both before the Restoration 
and after 1665 his name appeared frequently in the government records, 
but between those dates there is no mention of him. This gap of five 
years indicates that he was almost certainly not in England and prob- 
ably not on the Continent. This is, of course, purely negative evidence.“ 

Scot is directly connected with Surinam by a letter from Major Byam, 
the former English governor of the colony, to Sir Robert Harley, written 
in 1668. In that letter Byam declares that the Dutch fleet which cap- 

4! See North, Lives of the Regicides, “Thomas Scot” and Thurloe Papers, v, 711. 

“ Warrant for Scot’s arrest was issued on March 5, 1659/60 Cal. of State Papers, Dom. 
Series, 1660-1661, 571; warrant for payment of £1000 was issued on March 9 (Jbid., 594). 
The second warrant mentions Scot and another as former managers of the Post. 

“ There were two other William Scots at the time of the Restoration. One was a clergy- 
man in a rural parish in England. The other was a merchant at Rouen. A royalist, he was 
at Rouen throughout the Interregnum and even lent money to Charles II. He should not 
be confused with Aphra Behn’s William Scot. An undated entry calendared in 1663 in the 
Cal. of State Papers speaks of an unspecified Scot in Holland. This item probably refers to 
William Scot’s brother Thomas, active in the Dutch service before William was and at- 
tainted of treason by Act of Parliament in 1665. 

“ The quantity of references to Scot before 1660 and after 1665 make the gap all the 


more noticeable. From August, 1665, to the end of the Dutch War in 1667 there are more 
than twenty references to Scot in the Cal. of State Papers alone. 
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tured the colony in the spring of 1667 was sent out by the advice of 
Scot.“ Byam’s casual reference to Scot suggests that he was known to 
both writer and reader. Moreover, it is certainly reasonable to suppose 
that Scot’s advice would not have been accepted by the Dutch unless he 
had some knowledge of the colonial situation such as a stay there might 
have given him. 

Much stronger evidence links Scot and Mrs. Behn in Surinam. During 
the Dutch War Scot and Mrs. Behn signed their dispatches and spoke 
of themselves as Celadon and Astrea. It is ordinarily supposed that 
these pseudonyms were adopted only in August, 1666, when their secret 
service work began, but there is no reason why they should not have 
been assumed much earlier. In 1666 Celadon and Astrea definitely meant 
Scot and Mrs. Behn, and in 1664 we find the same names paired, in 
Surinam politics. 

Major William Byam, governor of Surinam, wrote the following let- 
ter to Sir Robert Harley in March, 1663/4: 

Haveing by severall Conveyances given you a full accompt of all yo" business 
here and since yt M* Rowland will give you a perfect relation of all, I need not 
enlarge But to advise you of the sympatheticall passion of y* Grand Sheapheard 
Celadon who is fled after Astrea, being resolvd to espouse all distresse or felici- 
ties of fortune w her. But the more Certaine cause of his flight (waveing the 
Arrowe & services he had for the Lodger) was a Regiment of protests to the 
number of 1000 of pounds sterlin drawne up against him. And he being a Tender 
Gentleman & unable to keepe the feild hath betaken himself to the other ele- 
ment as fletting as himselfe, but whether for certain I cannot yett resolve you. 
Truly the Brethren are much startled that the Governor of the Reformation 
should Turne Tayle on the day of battle. 

Not only do the names, Celadon and Astrea, fit Scot and Mrs. Behn, 
but also Celadon exactly matches Scot in politics and finance. May we 
not conclude that Byam was describing the departure of Aphra Behn 
and William Scot? This conclusion is strengthened by two more letters 
from Surinam. On January 27, 1663/4, William Yearworth wrote to 
Sir Robert Harley: “The Ladeyes that are heare live att St. Johnes 
hill.’*? A second letter, written by a servant of Harley’s, William Gwilt, 
on July 27, 1664, described St. John’s Hill as deserted except for the 
writer and a single negro.** It should be noticed that Aphra Behn is sup- 
posed to have lived at St. John’s Hill. The first letter precedes the de- 
parture of Astrea by less than two months; the second follows about five 
months after. 

“ M.C., 14th Report, App., 2, 308. 

 Hakluyt Society Publications, Second Series, tv1, 191. 47 Thid., p. 190. 

“ H.M.C., 14th Report, App. 2, 287. Gwilt’s letter is confirmed by one from Byam to 
Harley on August 15, 1664 (Hakluyt Society Publications, Second Series, tv1, 193, 194). 
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Let us sum up the case. Mrs. Behn shows a familiarity with Surinam 
local affairs which she could have gained only by being on the spot. 
Her opinion of Governor Byam, made the villain of Oroonoko, is dis- 
tinctly different from his ordinary reputation and is best explained by 
contact with the local opposition party. The influence of this party, or 
perhaps of Scot as a leader of the party, explains why she, a Tory in most 
of her work, attacks Byam and the Tory party in Oroonoko. Moreover, 
the letter of Byam’s referring to Astrea, seems to furnish direct evidence 
of her presence in Surinam. Scot’s absence from England and the conti- 
nent, natural considering his political views and a warrant issued for his 
arrest, is strongly suggested by the disappearance of his name from all 
the European records and state papers. In Byam’s letter of 1668 he is 
held responsible for dispatching a Dutch fleet to Surinam, evidence of 
his knowledge of the colony. Finally, the appearance in a letter of Suri- 
nam political gossip of Scot’s regular pseudonym, Celadon, coupled with 
Mrs. Behn’s name, Astrea, clinches both his presence there and his asso- 
ciation with Mrs. Behn there. Therefore, we are justified in assuming 
that Mrs. Behn made her journey to Surinam not as the governor’s 
daughter but as the mistress of William Scot. 

The association of Mrs. Behn with Scot prior to her work as 2 secret 
service agent in the autumn of 1666 throws a new light on her career 
as a spy. According to the old biography Aphra left Surinam for England 
and settled in London with her mother. Soon she married an affluent 
merchant of Dutch extraction named Behn. Well off, handsome, young, 
Aphra now made her appearance at Court and carried all before her. 
Even the King was said to have yielded to her charm. But this prosperity 
was brief. Mr. Behn died in 1665, and his fortune had apparently dwin- 
dled to forty pounds by the summer of 1666.*° 

Aphra, a young widow, used her Court influence to get herself sent 
to Antwerp as a secret agent, crossing over to Flanders about the first 
of August, 1666. After her arrival in Flanders the various biographies 
divide, the Gildon memoir containing very strange adventures, the 
modern versions of Father Summers and Miss Sackville-West sticking 
more soberly to the dispatches preserved in the Public Record Office. 
All the accounts agree in presenting Mrs. Behn as a picturesque and gal- 
lant freelance treated ungratefully by her government. 

In the present version of the story Mrs. Behn and Scot did not return 
to England at all. After leaving Surinam they probably went to Holland; 
there, at least, Scot began to emerge from obscurity in the summer of 
1665. It was known in England that he was receiving a good salary as a 


4® There is no record of Mr. Behn extant. Bernbaum (PMLA, xxm, 452) is very doubt- 
ful of Mr. Behn’s existence. 
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Dutch agent working among disaffected Englishmen in the Nether- 
lands. 

Nine months after he went on a Dutch salary, on April 21, 1666, the 
English government issued a proclamation ordering him to come home 
and stand trial on a charge of serving with the enemy." If he did not go 
back he was automatically declared guilty of treason. If he did go back 
he ran a serious risk of being convicted and punished. Any open negotia- 
tion jeopardized his Dutch position. It is probable that he chose to bar- 
gain secretly for an English pardon by offering to spy for the English as 
weil as for the Dutch. It is likewise probable that he chose his mistress, 
Aphra Behn, to carry on the delicate negotiations necessary. 

At all events she turned up in London in the summer of 1666, told 
some sort of story, and got herself appointed as a secret agent with in- 
structions to win Scot over to the English cause. Although Scot was em- 
ployed at the Hague and she established herself at Antwerp in Flanders, 
she was nevertheless able to get in touch with Scot, make him meet her 
at Antwerp and spend the day driving with her in less than ten days after 
her arrival at Antwerp. The speed and apparent ease with which Mrs. 
Behn made contact with Scot suggest previous acquaintance if not a pre- 
arranged plan. The suspicion is that Mrs. Behn was not so much an 
agent of the English government as she was an agent of William Scot in 
his bargain for a pardon. 

Then began a long game of bluff between Scot and the government. 
However much information Scot had, he was not willing to give it until 
he had tangible assurance of his pardon. The government was equally de- 
termined not to give him a pardon until he paid for it in good, fresh infor- 
mation. They sparred cautiously at a distance. For a month Mrs. Behn 
sat at Antwerp, passing on what little information Scot sent her and 
writing dispatches of her own. The first six dispatches, referring to Scot 
as Celadon and signed Astrea, speak of Scot’s willingness to serve and 
also of certain difficulties. They all close with an urgent request for 
money and for Scot’s pardon. Not a word in reply came from London.” 

On September 14, Scot, perhaps feeling he was making little progress 
towards his pardon, gave Astrea some samples of real information. 
Astrea forwarded them in a dispatch which contained no request for 
money or pardon. This dispatch brought a reply from London promising 
Celadon’s pardon and including a list of questions for Celadon to answer. 
The remainder of the dispatches, ten of them, all ask for money, and 
most of them ask for Scot’s pardon, pointing out that Scot ran the risk 
of ruining himself with both sides. Not one was answered. 

® Cal. of State Papers, 1664-1665, 500. 


51 Tudor and Stuart Proclamations, 1485-1714 (Oxford, 1910), 1, 417. 
52 See Cal. of State Papers, Dom. Series, 1666-1667, 44, 72, 82, 82-83, 97. 
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Throughout November and December Scot languished in prison, 
probably for debt. A spy in prison is little use. A secret agent whose sole 
job is to relay the information gathered by that spy is just as useless. 
No money came from London, no pardon came. Late in December Mrs. 
Behn sent her last appeal for funds. There was no answer. With Scot 
in prison for debt Mrs. Behn had to shift for herself. Raising a loan in 
London she paid her Dutch debts and returned to England in January, 
1666/7. 

Mrs. Behn’s secret service work as here reconstructed is shown in a 
light much less romantic than the conventional one. Usually she is shown 
as a sort of female D’Artagnan, moved by the high spirit of adventure 
and only very incidentally by the necessity of earning her own living. 
The failure of the government to reward her is indignantly branded as 
the most callous neglect. But studied in the light of Mrs. Behn’s previous 
connection with Scot, the seventeen dispatches from Celadon and Astrea 
show clearly that Mrs. Behn was not a freelance: she was working for 
Scot’s pardon. She was not oblivious to mercenary motives: sixteen of 
the seventeen dispatches beg for money. She was not collecting informa- 
tion; she sent in real information on only one occasion. She was only 
secondarily an agent of the English government, working always for 
Scot’s pardon and money for both of them. Perhaps the government felt 
that Scot should have paid her. 

A word of comment on the relation of the date of Mrs. Behn’s stay in 
Surinam and the date of the action of Oroonoko. The Surinam incidents 
of Oroonoko are fixed by Professor Bernbaum between the summer of 
1665 and the early spring of 1666. His conclusions are based on internal 
evidence of a precise nature. According to the present version of Mrs. 
Behn’s life, she left Surinam in March, 1663/4. She could not have been, 
as she pretended, an eyewitness.™ However, it will be remembered that 
Scot was responsible for dispatching a Dutch fleet to the colony at the 
end of December, 1666. He was apparently keeping in touch with 
Surinam affairs. No doubt he and his mistress often discussed Surinam 
so that Mrs. Behn was probably well informed of any changes since she 
left the colony. 

By means of William Scot we have been able to trace Mrs. Behn 
through two important periods of her life: her journey to Surinam and 
her journey to Antwerp. The infusion of so much Scot into the story 


83 Kittredge Papers, p. 422. 

“ The fact that Mrs. Behn was not in Surinam at the time the events chronicled in 
Oroonoko were alleged to have taken place supports Professor Bernbaum’s contention 
that Mrs. Behn was not candid when she said she was describing what she had actually 
seen. On the other hand, it does not prove that a number of the realistic touches in the 
novel are not reasonably accurate. 55 See above, p. 554-5. 
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has necessarily made some important changes, some splendid opportuni- 
ties to study Mrs. Behn’s autobiographical method. In the first place, 
both in Surinam and in war-time Antwerp Mrs. Behn was in a sense 
isolated. Few of her readers, few of her friends could know what actually 
took place in those remote places. She was, then, free to handle her ma- 
terial as she liked. She had the discretion to keep always a skeleton of 
truth. She did go to Surinam, she did live at St. John’s Hill, just as she 
said. Only a small change was made. Instead of the companion of a poli- 
tical exile she was, she said, the orphan daughter of a man who was pre- 
vented from being the governor only by his death on his way to his new 
domain. The picture is greatly improved by this small alteration. 

She did go to Antwerp as a secret agent, but the King’s interest in her 
was probably not the reason for her appointment. More likely Scot sent 
her to London to act as a go-between in his bargain for a pardon. She 
did send in information, but not, as she says, information of the Dutch 
raid on Chatham. Even Van Bruin and Vander Albert, her Dutch lovers, 
with only few small details changed, may have their roots in Thomas 
Corney, an English agent in Antwerp who laid siege to her, and in Wil- 
liam Scot. 

The skeleton of her autobiography is truth, but the romantic details 
are the touches of a novelist’s imagination, so neatly interwoven with 
the real that they passed current for more than two centuries.*’ Mrs. 
Behn was not without genius. 

HARRISON GRAY PLartr, JR. 


Brown University 


86 In the anonymous biography Vander Albert is described as about thirty-two, “‘and 
tho’ infinitely fond of his Interest, and an irreconcilable Enemy to Monarchy, has by the 
Force of Love been obliged to let me into some Secrets that might have done our King no 
small Service.” (Behn, Works, v, 19, 20.) Astrea, says the anonymous biography, chose 
Antwerp as her base because she could “meet with Vander Albert; who, before the War, 
in her Husband’s Time had been in love with her in England, and on which she grounded 
the Success of her Negotiation. Albert, as soon as he knew of her arrival at Antwerp .. ., 
made a short Voyage to meet her.” Soon he gave her important information. (Behn, Works 
v, 7-9.) Scot may easily be understood instead of Vander Albert in the anonymous 
biography. Van Bruin, a man of sixty-five and quite ridiculous, another but less consider- 
able of lover of Astrea’s, may easily be a rival English agent at Antwerp, Thomas Corney. 
Van Bruin’s metaphorical letters may be a caricature of Corney’s “rhodomontades.” 
(Cal. of State Papers; 1666-67, 82, 83.) Corney called daily and interfered with her rela- 
tions with Scot. (Cal. of State Papers; 1666-67, p., 145.) Van Bruin attempted to supplant 
Vander Albert in the latter’s absence. Thus the anonymous biography displays again a dis- 
torted semi-truth characteristic of it. 

*' Mrs. Behn’s autobiographical method is directly opposite to that of her novels. In 
her autobiographical passages she blended imaginative elements with the true story so as 
to secure a romantic effect;in the novels she studded essentially romantic stories with some 
details taken from life and with protestations of veracity so as to secure a realistic effect. 








XXXI 
THOMSON AND VOLTAIRE’S SOCRATE 





apogee biographers of James Thomson have shown a tendency 
to credit the statements made by Voltaire in the Preface to his 
tragedy, Socrate, which he represented to be a translation of an English 
original by Thomson given to the supposed translator, one “Mr. Fa- 
tema,” by “Mr. Littleton” when the latter was on a visit to Holland. 
Morel attempted to identify this play with a tragedy which was under- 
taken by Thomson in 1731: “Il se pourrait bien que ce fit cette méme 
tragédie de ‘Socrate’ dont Rundle! lui avait inspiré l’idée, et que plus 
tard d’autres amis, Mr. Pitt..., Mr. Lyttelton et Gilbert West lui 
conseillérent d’abandonner.’” Macaulay believes that Socrate was the 
drama “suggested by Mrs. Sandys” which Thomson referred to in a let- 
ter to Rundle in December, 1736. He admits that Voltaire’s preface is a 
“piece of mystification’”’; but adds? 


it does not follow that all the statements made in it are untrue, and we know that 
Voltaire was in correspondence with Lyttelton shortly after Thomson’s death. 


Socrate was published at Amsterdam in 1759 and carried the following 
Preface, supposedly from the pen of “‘Mr. Fatema, traducteur”’: 


On a dit dans un livre, & repété dans un autre, qu’il est impossible qu’un 
homme simplement vertueux, sans intrigue, sans passions puisse plaire sur la 
Scéne. C’est une injure faite au genre humain; elle doit étre repoussée, & ne 
peut ]’étre plus fortement que par la piéce de feu Mr. Tompson [sic]. Le Célébre 
Adisson [sic] avait balancé longtemps entre ce sujet & celui de Caton. Adisson 
pensait que Caton était l’homme vertueux qu’ on cherchait; mais que Socrate 
était encor au dessus. . . . Enfin Adisson regardait Caton comme la victime de la 
liberté, & Socrate comme le martyr de la sagesse. Mais le Chevalier Richard 
Steele lui persuada que le sujet de Caton était plus théAtral que l’autre, & surtout 


1 Thomas Rundle (1688?-1743), bishop of Derry from 1735. See Lyttelton’s letter to 
Griffths below. 

2 Leon Morel, James Thomson, sa vie et ses euvres (Paris, 1895), p. 96. 

3 G. C. Macualay: James Thomson in English Men of Letters Series (London: Macmillan, 
1907), p. 44.—The reference is to a letter which Voltaire wrote to Lyttelton in 1750, 
acknowledging the receipt of presentation copies of an edition of Thomson’s Works super- 
vised by Lyttleton after Thomson’s death. The original of this letter is in the Hagley MSS, 
Vol. 11, f. 139-140, in the possession of Viscount Cobham at Hagley Hall. It is printed with 
some inaccuracies in Phillimore’s Memoirs and Correspondence of George, Lord Lyttleton 
(London, 1854), 1, 323-325; and also appears in the review of Phillimore in the Gentlemen’s 
Magazine, 1854, New Series, xxtv, 451; in Mrs. Maud Wyndham’s Chronicles of the Eight- 
eenth Century (London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1924), 1, 234-235; and in Morel, James 
Thomson, p. 193 n. 
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plus convenable a sa nation dans un temps de trouble. . . . Le succés de Caton 
ayant enhardi Adisson il jetta enfin sur le papier l’esquisse de la mort de Socrate, 
en trois Actes. La place de Sécretaire d’état qu’il occupa quelque temps aprés, 
lui deroba le temps dont il avait besoin pour finir cet ouvrage. Il donna son 
manuscrit 4 Mr. Tompson son éléve; celui-ci n’osa pas d’abord traiter un sujet si 
grave & si denué de tout ce qui est en possession de plaire au Théatre. 

Il commenca par d’autres Tragedies; il donna Sophonisbe, Coriolan, Tancréde. 
&c. et finit sa carriére par la mort de Socrate, qu’il écrivit en prose scéne par 
scéne, & qu’il confia 4 ses illustres amis Mr. Dodington, & Mr. Littleton, comptés 
parmi les plus beaux génies d’Angleterre; ces deux hommes toujours consultés 
par lui, voulurent qu’il renouvellat la méthode de Shakespear, d’introduire 
des personnages du peuple dans la Tragédie, de peindre Xantippe femme de 
Socrate telle qu’elle était en effet, une bourgeoise acariatre, grondant son mari, 
& l’aimant; de mettre sur la scéne tout l’Aréopage, & de faire en un mot de cette 
piéce, une de ces représentations naives de la vie humaine, un de ces tableux 
ou l’on peint toutes les conditions. 

Cette enterprise n’est pas sans difficulté, & quoique le sublime continu soit 
d’un genre infiniment supérieur, cependant ce mélange du patétique & du 
familier a son mérite. On peut comparer ce genre a l’Odyssee, & l’autre a I’Iliade. 
Mr. Littleton ne voulut pas qu’on jouat cette piéce, parce que le caractére de 
Melitus‘ resemblait trop 4 celui du sergent de loy Catbrée, dont il etait allié. 

Il me donna la Tragédie de Mr. Tompson 4 son dernier voyage en Hollande. 
Je la traduisis d’abord en Hollandais ma langue maternelle. Cependant je ne la 
fis point jouer sur le ThéAtre d’Amsterdam, quoique Dieu merci nous n’avons 
parmi nos Magistrats aucun personnage aussi odieux, & aussi impertinent que 
Mr. Catbrée. Mais la multiplicité des Acteurs que ce Drame exige, m’empécha 
de le faire exécuter; je le traduisis ensuite en Francais, & je ne veux bien laisser 
courir cette traduction, en attendant que je fasse imprimer 1’Original. 

A Amsterdam 1755.° 

Depuis ce temps on a représenté la mort de Socrate 4 Londres, mais ce n’est 

le drame de Mr. Tompson.® 


This play is included in the collected works of Voltaire, and a passage in 
a letter from Voltaire to d’Argental of May 25, 1760, is evidence of his 
authorship.’ The mysterious Mr. Fatema has been tentatively identified 


4 Melitus is one of the judges who conducts the trial and condemnation of Socrates. 

’ The play was composed in June, 1759, and printed the same year. The British Museum 
has a copy of this edition. The use of the date 1755 has been taken as another proof that 
Voltaire sometimes antedated his works. See Euvres Complétes (Garnier Fréres: Paris, 
1877-85), v, 361, n. 1. 

6 For a denial of this statement see the Monthly Review, xxm (1760), 153-154, and the 
Journal Encyclopédique, Tome 1, Troisiéme Partie (1760), p. 112. There is no mention in 
Genest of any play on this subject between 1755 and 1759. 

7 Voltaire, (Euores (Paris: Beuchot, 1832), tv, 413.—For a recent inquiry as to the 
authorship of Socrate and the answer, see the London Times Literary Supplement for Janu- 
ary 31 and February 14, 1929. 
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with one Sibrand Feitema (1694-1758), a native of Amsterdam, who had 
translated some of Voltaire’s dramas into Dutch, and whose name Vol- 
taire may have wished to use as a smoke screen.® 

The present writer has discovered among the manuscripts in the 
Bodleian a letter from Lyttelton to Griffiths, the editor of the Monthly 
Review, which, considering the intimate relations which are known to 
have existed between Lyttelton and Thomson, would seem definitely to 
dispose of the question of Thomson’s authorship of Socrate: 


Hill Street, Jan. 27, 1760. 
Sir 

I think myself much obliged to you and the Authors of the Monthly Review 
for the favour of your Letter, and shall be very glad if you will be so good as to 
inform the Publick that the whole Story of Mr. Thomson’s Play is as fictitious 
as my Alliance with the Sergent de loi Catbrée, an odious Being created by the 
Imagination of Mr. Fatema Traducteur. I have not been in Holland these eight 
and twenty years, and Mr. Thomson was then as unknown to me, as Mr. Ad- 
dison, whom he never saw, was to Him. I can also assure you that he never wrote 
any Play on the subject of the Death of Socerates [sic]; though I think it was 
once recommended to him by his Friend the Bishop of Derry; but he judged that 
it would not do for the stage, and in that Opinion I strongly concurred. 

I should have sent this Answer sooner if I had not been out of town, which 
occasiond my not receiving your Letter till the end of last Week. I am with 
great Regard 

Sir 
Your most obedient 
humble Servt. 
Lyttelton® 


The substance of this letter is printed in the Monthly Review for Febru- 
ary, 1760, but without any indication that the information comes from 
Lyttelton. The writer does not “‘pretend to determine with what justice 
the piece itself is attributed to the pen of Mr. Voltaire.’ Lord Lyttel- 
ton’s letter was apparently rapidly transmitted to France, for we find 
an abstract of it included in a letter from London which appeared in the 
Journal Encyclopédique for February." 

At about this time an English translation appeared in England. The 
London Chronicle for February 12-14, 1760, contains a notice of publica- 
tion of “‘Voltaire’s Socrate. Printed for R. and J. Dodsley; sold by Mr. 


8 Voltaire, @uvres Complétes (Garnier Fréres), v, 361, n. 2, 363 & n. 2. See also the 
Monthly Review, xxm (1760), 153-154; and the Journal Encyclopédique, Tome 1, Troisiéme 
Partie, 112. * MS. Bodl. Add. C. 89, f. 215. 

1° xxu, 153-154. 4 Tome 1, Troisiéme Partie (1760), 110-112. 
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Cooper.” The Critical Review for March in a notice of this translation 
remarks: 


He [Voltaire] pretends that this piece is only a translation of a tragedy of our 
countryman the late Mr. Thomson, and would impute all its licences, and devia- 
tions from dramatic decorum, to the corruption of our taste. . . . 


The advertisement to this book comments on the strangeness of seeing 
what was claimed as a translation from the English 


take again its original dress, in its own country; that is, it would be strange, did 
its title speak truth: But I conceive the greatest part of its readers will contest it. 
It shall only be observed here, that this is not the first time the ingenious author, 
to whom this piece is unquestionably attributed, hath been misled by a motion 
of his own, or a mere hearsay, and given them to the public as absolute facts. 
It is not improbable, that in this case, he might think the licence and irregularity 
of the English theatre, might authorise so singular a kind of Drama as this; and 
on that account, send it abroad, under the name of a translation. But be it as 
it may, we have given the reader the Preface itself entire; that he may by pe- 
rusing it, judge, whether it is intended as a Mask or no. 

As to the piece itself, we have given as close a translation of it, as was suitable 
to the genius of the two languages; and make no doubt but it will meet with 
approbation, and be valued as a new proof of the genius of its author; who is 
most deservedly esteemed as the greatest ornament of the literary world. 


In the translation of the Preface which follows, the reading is given: 


Mr. Littleton would not suffer this piece to be brought on the stage, because the char- 
acter of Melitus was too near a resemblance of Serjeant Catbree, who was his rela- 
tion.4 


The Monthly Review for April takes notice of this translation. Believing 
that readers “whose curiosity is probably excited by its being thus 
openly attributed to Mr. Voltaire, will be desirous, perhaps, to learn 
some thing farther concerning the work itself,” it reproduces some of the 
scenes, and concludes with a reminder 


that the Author’s preface to this Tragedy (wherein he ascribes the original of it 
to our late celebrated Mr. James Thomson; and talks so familiarly of Mess. 
Addison, Doddington, and Lyttelton) is all a heap of impudent falsities; a 
circumstance which, alone, may, perhaps, ascertain the identity of the writer. 
Possibly there is not another man in the world at once so ingenious and so 
shameless as Mr. de... .15 


% The London Chronicle, or, Universal Evening Post. Feb. 12-14, 1760.—See also the 
London Magazine, xxrx (1760), 111, and the Genileman’s Magazine, xxx (1760), 96. 

18 rx (1760), 221-225. 

“4 P.X, 16 xxi1 (1760), 284-291 
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In the Seconde Suite des Mélanges de Littérature, d’ Histoire, de Philoso- 
phie, &c., 1761, appears “‘Socrate, Ouvrage Dramatique Traduit de |’an- 
glais de Feu Mr. Tompson [sic], Nouvelle Edition, Plus ample & plus- 
correcte, faite sur le propre manuscript du traducteur.”* A Dutch ver- 
sion, still representing the play as a translation from J. Thomson, ap- 
peared at Ljeeuwert in 1848,” 

Going back to the writing of the play and to the motives of Voltaire 
in composing his mysterious preface, we find that he intended to satirize 
some of his Parisian enemies under the guise of the persecutors of Soc- 
rates. Desnoiresterres says of it :!8 


C’était une comédie toute d’allusions, od les Melitus and les Anytus étaient les 
messieurs de Paris, dont le public ne serait pas embarrassé de restituer les vrais 
noms. 


Voltaire himself has identified for us Anitus, the high-priest of Ceres, 
who initiated the prosecution of Socrates. In the letter to d’Argental of 
May 25, 1760, he says: 


Vous étes un homme bien hardi de vouloir faire jouer /a Mort de Socrate; vous 
étes un anti-Anitus. Mais que dira maitre Anitus—Joly de Fleury? 


This Omer Joly de Fleury was at that time “avocat-general,” one of the 
active opponents of l’Encyclopédie.* Voltaire, continuing, remarks that 
the additions to the play which he has made “‘ne tendent qu’a rendre les 
persécuteurs plus ridicules et plus exécrables; mais aussi elles ne con- 
tribueront pas 4 les désarmer.’”° The fact that the author does not here 
identify Melitus as well as Anitus, together with his use as a smoke 
screen of Lyttelton’s pretended ally, Sergeant Catbrée, may indicate 
that this Melitus was intended to represent someone of whom he stood 
in more fear than of M. Joly de Fleury. There is also a possibility that 
the Sergeant Catbrée may stand for the Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, 
with whom Lyttelton was associated politically, and who bore so large a 
share of the responsibility for the shooting of Admiral Byng, after he 
had lost Minorca to the French fleet through an error of judgment, or 
for Lyttelton’s half-brother, Admiral Smith, who was the president of 


16 See CEuvres Complétes (Garnier Fréres), v, 361, n. 1.—Voltaire in the Preface to this 
1761 edition gives as an additional reason why Mr. Lyttelton did not wish the play per- 
formed: “. . . ce Drame était une esquisse, plutot qu’un ouvrage achevé” (p. 135). 

17 Sokrates, in tooneelstik feu J. Thomson; unt it Frans forfryske feu Knillis Jorrits 
Posthumus te Sint Ama (Ljeeeuwert, 1848). 
18 Voltaire et la Societé au XVIIIe Siécle (Paris, 1875), v, 483. 
19 Voltaire, uvres Complétes (Garnier Fréres), v, 365, n. 1; and 382, n. 1. 
20 Voltaire, Zuvres (ed. Beuchot), tv, 413. 
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Byng’s court-martial. It will be remembered that in Candide (1759) Vol- 
taire makes a satirical reference to this incident.” 

In May, 1760, Lyttelton brought out his Dialogues of the Dead, includ- 
ing a passage which Voltaire chose to resent as making him “an'exile” 
and “guilty of some excesses.’”’ This gave rise to the correspondence be- 
tween the two so frequently reprinted.” It is barely possible that Lyttel- 
ton had been actuated by some feeling of annoyance against Voltaire 
for the levity with which his name had been used in the preface to 
Socrate; such a motive is rather unlikely, however, considering the short 
space of time between the disclosure of the fact that Voltaire was respon- 
sible for Socrate and the appearance of Lyttelton’s book.* 


Rose Mary Davis 
Columbia University 


21 Voltaire’s method of procedure in this case may be compared with that used by him in 
the case of L’Ecossaire, first represented on July 26, 1760, and furnishing an episode in the 
warfare between Voltaire and Fréron, the critic of L’Année Littéraire, who is satirised under 
the thin disguise of Frélon. The play was represented as the work of one Hume, a relative 
of David Hume, and as having been translated into French by M. Jerome Carré. See 
(Euores Completes (Garnier Fréres), v. 365, n. 1, and 382, n. 1.). 

2 The originals are at Hagley (Hagley MSS., vol. iii, f. 73-74), and are printed in 
Phillimore, 1, 555-558.—See also B. M. Add. MSS. 36, 270, f. 92-93; Gentlemen’s Maga- 
zine, Xxx (1761), 54-55; L’Année Littéraire (1761), m1, 281-285; Annual Register, 1v, 
Part 2 (1761), 33-36; Voltaire, uores (ed. Beuchot), trx, 15-16, 111-113. A corrupt ver- 
sion of Voltaire’s letter appears in the (Euvres Complétes de Voltaire (Kehl, 1785), tvt, 
498-499. This is said to have originated in Robinet’s Letires de M. de Voltaire a ses amis du 
Parnasse: see uvres (ed. Beuchot), trx, 15 n. A copy of Lyttelton’s reply also appears in 
B. M. Add. MSS. 4291, f. 277. The letters are used as a basis for a comparison between the 
characters of the two correspondents in Original Letters, ed. Rebecca Warner (1817), p. 
274-275, 280-283. According to Walpole (Letters, ed. Toynbee, v, 32) Voltaire’s letter was 
printed in the London Chronicle. A second letter from Voltaire to Lyttelton was printed in 
the Annual Register, rv, Part 2 (1761), 35-36, and in the Gentleman’s Magazine, xxx 
(1762), 192-193; but the original is not at Hagley. 

% This study was pursued while European Fellow, The American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, 1931-32. 








XXXII 
SHENSTONE AND RICHARD GRAVES’S COLUMELLA 


N 1779 James Dodsley published a slight piece of fiction entitled 

Columella; Or, The Distressed Anchoret.: The author of that work was 
the Rev. Richard Graves of Claverton, who kept his name from the title 
page, preferring to figure there as “the author of The Spiritual Quixote,” 
a clever satire on the Methodists by which he had won attention six 
years before. This latter work went through four editions before 1800° 
and was deservedly revived in a handsome reprint for the modern reader 
in 1926, but the only edition of Columella was the first. Special interest 
attaches to Columella today, however, because of its connection with the 
poet, William Shenstone. Graves and Shenstone had been intimate 
friends. Their friendship began in 1732 when both were undergraduates 
of Pembroke College, Oxford, and endured with great warmth of affec- 
tion until Shenstone’s death in 1763, when Graves found himself an exec- 
utor of his friend’s will. During Graves’s lifetime (he lived on until 
1804, one of the few nonagenarians in the history of English literature) 
it was apparently known that the character of Columella had been 
created in the image of Shenstone, for the fact was mentioned in the obit- 
uary notice of Graves in the Gentleman’s Magazine.* That interesting 
point has been duly remarked by recent writers,‘ but as yet nobody has 


1 Columella; Or, The Distressed Anchoret. A Colloquial Tale, 2 vols., London, 1779. 

2 The Spiritual Quixote had an interesting bibliographical history. The first London 
edition came out in March of 1773. A second edition appeared in December, 1773, though 
bearing the date 1774. An edition was printed in Dublin in 1774, I conjecture from the 
second London edition. A third London edition was published, with corrections and addi- 
tions by the author, in 1783. In 1792 appeared what I believe to have been a remainder 
issue of the edition of 1783 given a new titie page. A German translation of the first edition 
was published in Leipzig in 1773, the translator being Johann Gottfried Gellius (Deutsches 
Anonymen-Lexicon). In 1798 a translation of the book into Dutch was made by Elizabeth 
Bekker Wolff, who on the title page of her translation attributed the original to Smollett. 
In 1810 Mrs. Barbauld introduced The Spiritual Quixote as volumes 32 and 33 of The Brit- 
ish Novelists. In 1816 the book was similarly made a member of Walker’s Classics, and as 
such made its debut in America, printed in Providence, Rhode Island. And then, after a 
lapse of over a century, it was reprinted in London in 1926 by Peter Davies. 

* txxiv, Pt. m (Dec., 1804), 1166: ‘He soon after published ‘Columella, or the distressed 
Anchoret,’ in 2 vols. to show the consequence of a person of education and talents retiring 
to solitude and indolence in the vigour of youth: in this it is thought he alluded to his friend 
Shenstone.” 

* Havelock Ellis, in The Nineteenth Century, xxvim (April, 1915), 858; Times Literary 
Supplement, xx1 (May 11, 1922), 298; E. Monro Purkis, William Shenstone, Poet and 
Landscape Gardener (Wolverhampton, England, 1931), pp. 105-107. 
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demonstrated how startlingly close the portrait is. In a like manner iden- 
tifications of minor characters in Columella have been mentioned, but 
the suggestions, unsupported by proof, have remained only good intui- 
tions. I propose in the following paragraphs to discuss the origins of cer- 
tain characters in Columella, devoting special attention to showing that 
Columella himself is a highly intimate portrait of Shenstone. 

In writing Columella, Graves professes a moral design. The lesson 
which the book aims to inculcate is the simple one that if a person quali- 
fied by his education to exercise a profession fails for any reason to do so, 
he not only cheats society, but is bound to be unhappy. Or, to summarize 
in the author’s own words:® 


The disappointment and unhappiness then, which too frequently attend this 
prevailing love of ease and retirement; this desertion of our duty, before we have 
performed any thing to merit a discharge from the public service, are the subject 
of the following authentic Narration. 


The person who has fallen into such reprehensible indolence is Colu- 
mella, when he is visted upon his estate by two chums of his college days, 
Atticus and Hortensius. And it is the entertainment of this pair on 
Columella’s estate that forms the substance of Graves’s “authentic 
Narration.” 

Now since one’s guests cannot always avoid meeting one’s neighbors, 
Atticus and Hortensius make the acquaintance of Columella’s pleasant 
little Rector, Mr. Pomfret. More important to them, however, are their 
meetings with the family of a Mr. Nonsuch. Nonsuch is a trader, retired 
from business, whose existence in the story is justified by his two mar- 
riageable daughters. One of them, Leonora, is distinguished by her dis- 
position to silence; her sister Matilda, by her voluble tongue. Propin- 
quity works its dire effects, and from the several meetings which Colu- 
mella’s guests have with these neighbors there spring affairs of the heart. 
The love theme, however, does not dominate the book. The reader sees 
Atticus becoming the slave of Leonora, and Hortensius the thrall of 
Matilda; but the young gentlemen’s holiday is over before they are con- 
tracted, and the consummation of their happiness is announced at the 
close merely as a matter of report. 

Enough has now been said of the relationship of the principal charac- 
ters to make it possible to consider their prototypes. I have already 
stated that in Graves’s own day the character of Columella was taken to 
be Shenstone. Authority was then doubtless oral, but now we can estab- 
lish the portrait through documents. 

First of all, it may be observed that Columella and his two friends 


* Columella, 1, 4-5. 
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acquired while at the University “the appellation of the Triumvirate,”’ 
and that many of their evenings were spent 


'... in reading some modern poem, a play, or a paper in the Spectator or the 
Rambler; or in very sober and philosophical compotations.* 


Beside that statement may be set the following from Graves’s Recollec- 
tion of .. . William Shenstone, written in 1788 as an authentic memorial 
of his friend. Describing in that work the beginning of his intimacy with 
Shenstone and Anthony Whistler at Pembroke, Graves wrote that their 
association was strengthened by agreeable meetings 


... almost every evening, at each other’s chambers the whole summer; where 
we read plays and poetry, Spectators or Tatlers, and other works of easy diges- 
tion; and sipped Florence wine.’ 


This custom, he says, won them the reputation of being “‘a dangerous 
triumvirate.” I must say immediately that I do not believe that in the 
story Atticus and Hortensius represent Graves and Whistler. It is not 
necessary that the “triumvirate” should be identically reflected in the 
novel. I shall continue, however, with the delineation of Shenstone in 
Columella. 

When Columella retired without his‘degree from the University to the 
solitude of his estate, he kept up a correspondence with his friends, filled 
with romantic accounts of his rural retreat and the embellishments of its 
Arcadian scenes. It is a fact that Shenstone quit Pembroke before he had 
acquired a degree, to devote himself to the responsibilities of the Leas- 
owes.® And the letters which he wrote descriptive of his cultivated scenes 
are well represented in the third volume of his printed Works. A great 
many of them, moreover, were addressed to Graves. 

One of Columella’s prominent characteristics is an intellectual and 
social discontent. It springs from dissatisfaction with the life he leads, 
which in its turn arises from want of a regular employment. And on one 
occasion, his friends, discussing the subject of Happiness, point out to 
Columella that his restlessness is owing to a lack of social adjustment. 
Columella warmly complains, 

... if I could always enjoy the company of a few friends of the same taste with 
myself, and united in the same liberal pursuits of learning, or the polite arts, 
I should think myself particularly fortunate: but to be plagued with what is 
commonly called a sociable neighbourhood, where people of different tempers, 
tastes, and ideas, meet together to force a conversation on the most uninteresting 


® Columella, 1, 12. 
7 Richard Graves, Recollection of Some Particulars in the Life of the Late William Shen- 
stone (London, 1788), p. 20. 
8 Dict. Nat. Biog., s.v. Shenstone. 
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topics; when a man, who knows not how otherwise to dispose of himself, comes 
unexpected and interrupts the train of my ideas, and takes up my time a whole 
morning, . . . at least, I had rather live entirely alone, than be entertained with 
such idle company.*® 

After a few words of refutation from Hortensius, the little Rector, Mr. 
Pomfret, speaks in the cause, declaring that 

... as the greatest happiness in this life arises from the exercise of our social 
affections, I am convinced, that if Mr. Milward would be more sociable he would 
be more happy.?° 

Now since I shall show presently that the character of Mr. Pomfret is a 
portrait of Richard Graves himself, it is of peculiar interest to find Shen- 
stone writing in a letter to Graves, about the year 1745: 

I agree with you entirely in the necessity of a sociable life in order to be happy: 
I do not think it much a paradox, that any company is better than none." 


This passage implies that at about the time of the letter, Shenstone and 
Graves had been arguing the place of sociability in human happiness, 
and that Graves had succeeded in impressing his friend with his ideas. 
The discussion may have been entirely epistolary, or it may have been 
carried over into letters after the friends had begun it during a sojourn 
together. The important thing is, of course, that Graves later depicted 
Columella as perplexed by difficulties of temperament which he had 
actually combated in William Shenstone. There is good reason to believe 
that Graves was a patient confessor who for years listened sympatheti- 
cally to Shenstone’s complaints. In a letter written considerably earlier 
than the one just referred to, Shenstone mourned to Graves the lack of 
spiritual kinship which vexed him in his surroundings. It is worth quoting. 
It may be objected by some (but you will not object it), that I may be acquainted 
with a sufficient number of people that are my equals, if I will. They may be my 
equals and superiors whom they mean, for aught I care; but their conversation 
gives me no more pleasure than the canking of a goose, or the quacking of a duck, 
in affluent circumstances: rather Jess indeed of the two, because the idea of the 
fat goose flatters one’s appetite; but the human goose is neither fit to be heard nor 
eaten. I wish indeed to be shewn into good company ; but, if I can at all distinguish 
the nature of my inclinations, it is more in hopes of meeting with a refined con- 
versation, than any thing else. I do not at all insist that my genius is better than 
that of my vociferous neighbours; if it is different, it is a sufficient reason why I 
should seek such companions as suit it; and whether they are found in high or low 
life, is little to the purpose.?? 

® Columella, 1, 74-75. 

10 Tbid., p. 78.—Mr. Milward is Columella’s real name, “Columella” being a nickname 
given him by his friends. 

1! William Shenstone, Works in Verse and Prose, 4th ed., 3 vols. (London, 1773), (Vol. 
11 is of the 3rd edition), m1, 101. 2 Op. cit., m1, 36. 
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There can be little doubt that Columella was suffering from the same 
social distemper as was the writer of that letter. 

Further definite lines are added in this portrait of William Shenstone. 
When Columella’s guests, being conducted over his estate, were shown 
his remarkable cascade, they qualified their praise with the observation 
that “Nature must claim the chief merit of that beautiful scene, as she 
had done everything for him.” Columella, a bit piqued, answered that 
“the hoped he had done something for Nature too.” With this extract 
a sentence from Grave’s Recollection of Shenstone compares tellingly. 


Mr. William Pitt (afterwards Lord Chatham) was particularly charmed with 
the place [the Leasowes]; and once observed to Mr. Shenstone, that Nature had 
done everything for him: to which Mr. Shenstone replied that he hoped he had done 
something for Nature too, by displaying her beauties to the best advantage.'* 


A particular source of distress for Columella is the obligation to public 
duties forced upon him, for his neighbors have “got him nominated 
by turn to all the parish-offices of constable, church-warden and over- 
seer.” How many of these offices, or offices of a similar nature, Shen- 
stone occupied during his lifetime I do not know, but he did act occasion- 
ally in some such capacities. In an unpublished letter to Lady Luxbor- 
ough, written December 30th, 1748; Shenstone tells her, 

Since I wrote last, I have been carousing with ye Lord Mayor & Aldermen of 
Hales-owen; in other Terms, at ye Bailiff’s Feast, from whence I escap’d without 
much Damage to my constitution.'* 


This does not necessarily signify that Shenstone was present in any offi- 
cial capacity, but he may have been a bailiff at that time. About three 
years later, he was made commissioner of the peace, for he says so defi- 
nitely in a letter to Graves."” 

It is worth noting, perhaps, that somewhat late in the story Columella 
is represented as being annoyed with legal difficulties over the boundaries 
of his land. The words of the text are: 


. .. Columella had got a lawsuit on his hands, to ascertain his bounds, which had 
been neglected during his minority . . . ** 


Some such trouble Shenstone did once have to endure through litigation 
brought on by his cousin, Thomas Dolman. Shenstone wrote of it to 
Graves in a letter of July 15th, 1754. 


It is not many weeks ago, that I had a bill filed against me in Chancery by young 
D—, the only near relation I have by the mother’s side, and the next in lineal 


13 Columella, 1, 128-129. M4 Op. cit., 81-82. 15 Columella, 11, 47. 
8 Additional Manuscripts in the British Museum, 28, 958, f. 38 v. 
17 Shenstone, op. cit., 11, 187. 18 Columella, u, 188. 
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succession to my share of the Penn’s estate.—He only wanted to procure a di- 
vision of the Harborough estate at a large expence, which might be better ad- 
justed without anmy;...* 


These last two items from the career of Shenstone thrown into the 
story of Columella are of minor consequence, but the next is arresting. 
Columella crowns his errors by falling in love with his maid. His friends 
are, of course, duly concerned, and employ many earnest moments en- 
deavoring to bring him to reason. Notice need not be taken here of the 
impertinences and freedoms of Mrs. Betty, or of the embarrassment of 
Columella which betray the imprudent connection. Columella’s amour is 
an accomplished fact. He confesses that he has given the woman assurance 
of marriage, yet “would not marry her for the Indies.’”° In protesting 
with him, Hortensius says :** 

... tho’ it is commonly said that a man is never completely ruined till he has 
married his maid; yet, in my opinion, his ruin is pretty nearly compleat when he 
so far indulges the ignoble flame, as to take any freedoms with a servant. 


Such a declaration would hardly startle a reader, unless he had become 
familiar with a remarkable parallel in a letter which Shenstone once 
wrote to Graves. But there he may read in plain words:* 

It is long since I have considered myself as undone. The world will not perhaps 
consider me in that light entirely, till I have married my maid. 


Now one would perhaps assume that Shenstone was there setting down 
the first preposterous condition that entered his head, were it not that a 
sentence in the letter which in the printed Works follows the one just 
cited, indicates that Shenstone really was entertaining unusual senti- 
ments toward his servant. On November 22, 1745, Shenstone wrote to 
Graves: 


My amour, so far as I indulge it, gives me some pleasure, and no pain in the 
world, 


I think that there is little doubt that the person who was the object 
of Shenstone’s regard was his housekeeper, Mary Arnold, who is fre- 
quently mentioned in his letters, and who seems to have been respected 
by his friends. The only hint of possible impropriety in the affair which 
I have encountered comes in those two references by Shenstone himself. 
But the fact that Graves ventured to base a fictional case upon circum- 
stances in the life of his devoted friend (as it seems that he did) should 
indicate that those circumstances never reached a compromising extreme. 

1 Op. cit., mt, 232. 2° Columella, 1,80. “ej #'  ™ Ibid.,p. 142. 

™ Op. cit., m1, 102.—The latter is undated; it was called by Dodsley “about 1745.” 

% Op. cit., m1, 105, - 
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That Shenstone cared deeply for Mrs. Arnold, however, and that very 
justly, cannot be doubted. She was a good and faithful servant, and 
looked after her master well. She bore patiently with him when he was 
most difficult. And Shenstone knew her worth. He wrote to Richard 
Iago, 


I have fatigued Mrs. Arnold’s assiduity to the injury of her health; by occasion- 
ing her to sit in my room a’nights, light my candle, put it out again, make me 
perspiratory wheys, and slops; and am amused by the most silly animadversions 
she is capable of making. I never knew her usefulness till now; but I now prefer 
her to all of her station.** 


Certainly these references to Mary Arnold*’ show a particular esteem on 
the part of Shenstone for her, but it would be easy to construe too much 
from them. It seems reasonable to suppose that Shenstone’s appreciation 
of his maid, perhaps his reliance on her for certain comfortable atten- 
tions, was an open matter among his friends, who may very well have 
chaffed him about it. In such a case Shenstone could write of it to Graves 
in a jesting vein and could speak of his “amour” without being misunder- 
stood. One need not make more of the matter than that, but one can 
hardly fail to be surprised, and then amused, at the way in which, thirty- 
four years after, Richard Graves was merrily tumbling facts into fiction. 

Columella must not be forgotten, however, in the discussion of his 
prototype. Columella differs from Shenstone, by the way, in the fact that 
he did marry his maid, and Mrs. Betty made him “the father, if not the 
happy father, of a fine boy!” In one another matter, however, it may be 
noted that William Shenstone is reflected in him. Columella found his 
solitude most oppressive in winter, and he bewailed the departure of his 
guests with the approach of that season. 


I can support my solitude with tolerable chearfulness in the summertime, and in 
fine weather; but you will now leave me for the whole winter to the horror of my 
own thoughts, and a prey to gloom and dejection of spirits in the most gloomy 
season of the year.*® 


For Shenstone also winter was a dreaded time, when loneliness and the 


% Op. cit., 11, 83-84. 

25 In his will, which is preserved among the Chancery Proceedings of the British Public 
Record Office, Shenstone delegated Mary Cutler (also in his domestic service) as guardian 
to Mary Arnold, and bequeathed six pounds annually, payable from his estate, for her 
maintenance. One may observe, in connection with the question considered above, that 
at the time of Shenstone’s death in 1763, Mary Arnold was old enough to be looked after. 
But Shenstone’s “amour’’ was of the year 1745. I do not know at what time Mary Cutler 
entered Shenstone’s service, but he died greatly in her debt, and she contested his will in 
Chancery, seeking unpaid salary and reimbursement of monies she had lent him to meet 
demands on his estate. ® Columella, a, 169. 
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elements afflicted him. On one occasion, he lamented the departure of 
friends to Iago in terms strikingly like those of Columella. 

Now, indeed, that my company has all forsaken me, and I am delivered up to 
winter, silence, and reflection, the incidents of the last year revive apace in my 
memory; and I am even astonished to think of the gaiety of my summer.” 


Though that letter was not written to Graves, he may have seen it, and 
lamentation of this sort was doubtless often sent to him. 

Since Columella is so transparent a portrait of Shenstone, it is to be 
expected that his estate should reflect Shenstone’s Leasowes. Indeed, 
it is probable that Graves was inspired to create Columella in the image 
of Shenstone because he was first of all interested in satirizing landscape 
gardening. Landscape gardening is certainly one of the major themes of 
the book, and Miss Elizabeth Manwaring has pointed out that Columella 
is one of the best satires on “the cult of the picturesque” which prevailed 
in England in the eighteenth century.** Though in this paper I am inter- 
ested in the characters of Columella rather than the scene, the latter is, 
obviously, of great significance. 

The original of Columella’s estate is assuredly Shenstone’s Leasowes, 
but only disjecta membra of the Leasowes are reproduced there. Graves, 
who knew the Leasowes well in its hey-day, had it in his mind’s eye as 
he wrote, and distributed features of it about Columella’s estate at 
will. Shaded walks, streams, grottoes, root-houses, and vistas are com- 
mon to the two estates, but not in the same topographical scheme.”® The 
most prominent feature on Columella’s grounds, as at the Leasowes, was 
its remarkable cascade. Atticus and Hortensius marvel politely at its 
beauties, for which, as has been observed, they gave Nature too much 
credit. Nevertheless the reader of Columella must not think that he is 
getting a precise picture of the Leasowes, though he will get a very good 
idea of what the Leasowes was like. 

There is another character®® in Graves’s book who cannot fail to be 
interesting when he is shown to be Richard Graves himself. The reflec- 


37 Op. cit., 11, 204. The letter is addressed to Richard Iago. 

%8 Italian Landscape in Eighteenth Century England (Oxf. Univ. Press, 1925), pp. 138 
and 208-210.—Shenstone and the Leasowes figure in Graves’s novel, The Spiritual Quixote: 
Book rx, Chaps. 7-9. Though Graves could satirize landscape gardening, there is evidence 
that he tried some “improvements” on his own grounds at Claverton, a few miles east of 
Bath: See Shenstone, of. cit., m1, 184, 233-234, 291, and 329. 

29 These observations are based upon an examination of Robert Dodsley’s description 
of the Leasowes in Shenstone, of. cit., 1 [285]-320. 

30 Tt has been suggested (Times Literary Supplement, xx1, 298) that the Atticus and Hor- 
tensius of Columella stand respectively for Dr. Adams of Pembroke (the friend of Dr. 
Johnson) and the great barrister, William Blackstone. These identifications are by no means 
so convincing as that of Shenstone with Columella. Atticus is said to have become “a 
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tion of Graves in the little Rector, Mr. Pomfret, may be insisted upon."! 
Richard Graves, who mercilessly seized upon the images of his friends 
for the purposes of his fiction, did not spare himself. There is satirical 
humor in the following portrait mingled with lines from the life: 
But he is a poor, hectic, miserable-looking creature; and the want of dignity in 
his person, the want of spirit in his reproofs of vice, and the want of a good 
elocution to inculcate his virtuous sentiments, prevent him from doing that good 
in his parish which he might otherwise have done. He preaches tolerable dis- 
courses, but with so little emphasis, that his audience frequently fall asleep in 
the midst of them. If he has occasion to exhort privately any of his parishioners, 
he does it in so timorous and undecisive a manner, and with so much hesitation, 
that it loses its effect.* 
Richard Graves was amusing himself when he wrote that, and no one 
else could probably derive so much fun from those covert hits at the 
Rector of Claverton as he who made them.® It remains, however, to 
prove that Parson Pomfret is Richard Graves. 

When Pomfret calls upon Columella during the visit of Atticus and 





celebrated preacher in the University; an ingenious and diligent tutor in his own college,” 
and “by the time he was thirty, the Head of a very respectable and learned society” 
(Columella, 1, 15). The name of William Adams is conspicuous in the archives of Graves’s 
own college. For data concerning him see Douglas Macleane, History of Pembroke College 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc., xxxm1, 393-396). The facts ascertainable about Adams do not correspond 
as Closely as one could desire with those quoted concerning Atticus, though in 1731-32 
Adams was tutor at Pembroke and was for years thereafter a noted preacher, his duties 
lying, however, outside the University. In 1775, at the advanced age of sixty-nine, he was 
called back to be Master of Pembroke. If Dr. Adams is Graves’s Atticus, perhaps Pem- 
broke College is the “respectable and learned society of which he was Head.” 
Hortensius is said to have gone from the University to the Temple, where he distin- 
guished himself. After Columella’s marriage, he sent him a copy of Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries (Columella, 1, 203). The famous barrister, William Blackstone, was another 
Pembroke man. Concerning Blackstone see again, Macleane, of. cit., pp. 380-381, and 
D.N.B.s.v. Blackstone. Blackstone matriculated at Pembroke in 1738. In 1741 he entered 
the Middle Temple, and in 1746 he was called to the Bar. In 1744 he had been elected Fel- 
low of All Souls, and for many years afterwards he divided his attention between profes- 
sional and academic interests. He certainly distinguished himself in the law. More than 
that, Graves had known Blackstone well at Oxford, having been himself for a time Fellow 
of All Souls. For Graves’s own reminiscence of his friendship with Blackstone, see his last 
work, The Triflers (published posthumously, London, 1805), pp. 53-59. I do not doubt 
that Graves would have enjoyed making a character in his fiction suggest William Black- 
stone. Granting that such was his intention, his causing Hortensius to select the Commen- 
taries as a gift for Columella was a nice bit of humor. It is possible to see Blackstone re- 
flected in Hortensius, though it seems less likely that Dr. Adams is remembered in Atticus, 
Neither identification could be too vigorously insisted upon. I have not discovered that 
Adams and Blackstone were personal friends, but there is no reason to the contrary. 
™ Havelock Ellis (op. cit., p. 858) made the surmise, but did not support it with evidence. 
® Columella, 1, 66-67. 
* From 1749 to 1804 Graves was Rector of the little parish of Claverton, three miles 
east of Bath. 
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Hortensius, he joins them in pleading with Columella to seek a regular 
employment. Columella would be happier, every one agrees, if he would 
choose an occupation and cultivate a more sociable disposition. Argu- 
ment precipitates that philosophic discussion of Happiness to which I re- 
ferred early in this paper. The discourse is begun by Pomfret, whose 
theme is immediately taken up and developed by Atticus; so compe- 
tently, in fact, that Hortensius remarks that his friend has furnished the 
Rector with a sermon for his congregation. 

“Why,” replies the Rector, ‘I should be very glad of a sermon upon the subject, 
as it is what I myself have often thought. I am only afraid the gentleman’s 
discourse is rather too abstracted and refined for my congregation.’’*4 

He begs leave, therefore, to state the proposition in his own terms, il- 
lustrating the possibility of human happiness by a “particular instance.” 

Now this suggestion of Hortensius that from the discourse of Atticus 
a sermon might be made is of real significance, because that is precisely 
what happened. Twenty years after the publication of Columella, con- 
taining the lucubrations of Mr. Pomfret, there came from the press a 
volume of Richard Graves’s Sermons, and among them was one On 
Happiness, which proves to be the thoughts of Mr. Pomfret and Atticus 
generously expanded. Whole paragraphs in the two pieces, however, are 
almost identical. Let one comparison suffice. Here is the introduction of 
Parson Pomfret’s “particular instance:’’* 

Let us suppose then a man of any rank or station (for happiness is not confined 
to any particular rank in life) let us suppose him, I say, possessed of a compe- 
tence suited to the demands of his station; let such a one discharge faithfully the 
several branches of his duty to God, to his neighbour, and to himself; let him be 
regular in his devotions to God; just and charitable to his neighbour; chaste, 
temperate, and circumspect, in the government of himself; kind to his domestics; 
and, if blessed with children, breeding them up in the habits of industry, 
sobriety, and in “the fear of the Lord’’; and in consequence of all this, let him be 
rewarded (as he probably will be) with the perpetual sunshine of a good con- 
science; with health and chearfulness of spirits; with the respect and esteem of 
his neighbours; and, lastly, with the reverence and love, the dutiful behavior 
and faithful service, of his children and his domestics: What can prevent such a 
one from enjoying, even in this life, a considerable degree of happiness? 

And this is the text of Graves’s sermon:* 

But to place in a more striking light the possibility and the nature of human 
happiness, let us suppose a man of any rank or station, (for happiness is not 
confined to any particular rank of life) let us suppose him to be possessed of a 
competence, though ever so slender, suited to the demands of his station; let 
such a one discharge faithfully the several branches of his duty to God, to himself, 
and to his neighbour; let him be regular in his devotions, prudent and temperate 

™* Columella, 1, 86. 35 Columella, 1, 87-88. 

* Richard Graves, Sermons . . ., London, 1799, pp. 146-147. 
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in the government of himself, just and charitable to his neighbours; kind to his 
domesticks, and if blest with children, breeding them up in habits of industry and 
sobriety, and in the fear of the Lord; and in consequence of all this, let him be 
rewarded, as he probably will be, with the perpetual sunshine of a clear con- 
ay science, with health and cheerfulness of spirits, with the respect and esteem of 
ve his neighbours, and, finally, with the reverence and love of his children, and the 
i dutiful and faithful service of his domesticks; what can prevent such a one from 
enjoying a considerable degree of happiness even in this world? 
What happened is clear enough. Graves, honestly pleased with what he 
had written concerning “Happiness” in Columella, did actually revamp 
' the material for his own personal uses and eventually presented it for 
publication as a bona fide sermon. The question as to whether Graves 
it really ever used the sermon in the pulpit is a point of no importance. 
| What is of moment here is that the enunciation by Parson Pomfret of 
j Bi sentiments which Graves subsequently printed as his own, proves that 
yi | t in the fiction Parson Pomfret is Richard Graves himself. And there is one 
me 8] more point. 
Parson Pomfret confesses the fallibility of his program for happiness 
; in one important respect 37 
ae || But I must own, however, that the most formidable pe to our system is 
it! yet behind; which is the sickness or the death of those to whom we are united by 
the tender ties of love, friendship, or natural affection, which no care or caution 
of our own can prevent; and I know by sad experience, in the death of a child, 
that the pangs of grief, and the feelings of humanity, are often deaf to the 
remonstrances of reason, and even to the consolations of religion. 
Now actually at the time of writing Columella, Graves had not suffered 
the loss of any of his offspring; hence the experience to which reference is 
made in the words of Pomfret must have been vicarious for Graves. But 
two years before the publication of the novel, Graves had lost his wife. 
The death of Mrs. Graves casts its shadow across a few pages of the 
i book, and in so doing strengthens the delineation of Graves in Mr. Pom- 
fret. For it is easy to show that in writing of the death of Mrs. Pomfret 
Graves was thinking of his own bereavement. In the story, Mr. Pom- 
fret is represented as solacing himself by composing verses in memory of 
his wife. The verses which mourn his Louisa are faithfully reproduced 
with the title, “On the Death of a much-loved Wife.’** Now in the year 
following the appearance of Columella these exact verses were published 
in the second volume of Euphrosyne, a collection of miscellaneous verse, 
all from the pen of Graves. The reader will make his own comment on 
Graves’s artistic economy. Suffice it to say that the verses of Parson 
Pomfret were full of meaning for the author of Columella, as was the 
delineation of the interesting character to whom they are there assigned. 


Smith College CHartes J. HILy 
37 Columella, 1, 90. 38 Columella, 1, 183. The name of Graves’s wife was Lucy. 





























XXXIII 


THE DISCUSSION OF TASTE, FROM 1750 TO 1770, AND 
THE NEW TRENDS IN LITERARY CRITICISM 


HE attempts to define and to arrive at a standard of taste lie at the 

heart of the esthetic inquiries that were being carried on in eight- 
eenth-century England. That such inquiries, by examining certain funda- 
mental assumptions of traditional esthetics, exerted an influence on the, 
theory and practice of literary criticism, is a commonplace. But why and} 
how this influence was felt has not been explained. Its importance can) 
be gauged by the fact that within a period of twenty years several of the, 
ablest minds in England and Scotland, including Burke, Hume, Hogarth, | 
Reynolds, Kames, and Gerard—most of them interested in literary 
criticism—were focussed upon the problem of taste. It was not a coinci- 
dence that in the years from 1750 to 1770, when the search for a standard 
of taste was at its height, the old assumptions of literary criticism were 
crumbling and the new “romantic” principles were being set forth, some- 
times timidly and sometimes boldly, by the Wartons, Young, Hurd, 
Kames, and many others. The relation between these two phenomena 
is the subject of this study. 

According to Saintsbury, the inquiries in esthetics contributed “‘to the 
freeing of criticism from the shackles in which it had lain so long” by 
viewing the foundations from a new vantage point; they broke up the 
“ice of Neo-classic rule-judgment” by going “directly to the effect.” 
Bosker pictures the investigators of taste as occupying “‘an intermediate 
position between the extreme devotees of reason and the precursors of 
a new critical outlook.’” Obviously there is much to be said for both ac- 
counts, but they are too general to give us a clear conception of what was 
happening. A more suggestive idea is presented by Bosanquet, who ob- 
served that Shaftesbury (as an art critic) and Lord Kames, among 
others, were interested 
in the adjustment of modern esthetic feeling, always comparatively speaking 
somewhat romantic, to the classical tradition, represented at first by conven- 
tional conceptions of Aristotle and of Greek beauty, and then, as criticism deep- 
ened, by something nearer the real Aristotle and real Greek art and poetry.* 
The full import of the essays on taste will escape us unless we recognize 
that they were attempts to establish some kind of standards or princi- 

1 History of Criticism, m1, 164, 169. 

? Aisso Bosker, Literary Criticism in the Age of Johnson (Groningen and The Hague, 
1930), p. 142. 
* History of Aesthetic (London and New York, 1892), p. 181. 
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ples‘ in beauty (and incidentally in criticism), together with rules for 
composition ;* and that they were undertaken to offset a general feeling 
that taste, based upon individual sensibility, found genuine satisfaction 
in objects and qualities so manifold, complex, and varied as to preclude 
the possibility of a standard.® 

In England, Shaftesbury and Hutcheson had done much to fix atten- 
tion on the problem of taste. In addition, the method of criticism by 
“beauties” rather than by faults, popularized by Addison, had directed 
attention to the need of taste, of discrimination and esthetic sensibility, 
in the critic.’ Yet the high tide of interest did not come, either in France 
or in England, until after 1750; and by this date, other forces had come 
to bear upon the subject. One of the most popular books consulted by 
the writers on taste was the Réflexions Critiques sur la Poésie et sur la 


‘ This struggle for and against standards was not confined to the field of esthetics but 
was part of a general movement in which the forces of uniformitarianism, favorable to 
standards and rules, were opposed to the forces making for diversitarianism. The move- 
ment is exemplified in such trends as the conflict between rationalistic or deistic theology 
and that based on mysticism or revelation, and the conflict between the idea of a primi- 
tivistic society of natural impulse with few oz no restrictions on individual liberty and the 
idea of a civilized, orderly, and rational society. One principle of great importance in the 

' period is designated by Professor Lovejoy as the “doctrine of plenitude,” which insists 
that all things in the world are needful, both good and bad, and which emphasizes the 
existence and necessity of endless varieties of form in nature; the repeated expression of 
this principle is considered by Professor Lovejoy to be one of the chief forces in the transi- 
tion from universalism to diversitarianism (see his “Optimism and Romanticism,” in 
PMLA, xu [1927], 921-945). In the field of general esthetics the reaction against uni- 
formitarianism, exemplified in the taste for the landscape painting of Poussin ef al, for 
natural and Chinese gardening, and for Gothic architecture (all leading to a conception of 
nature as wild, irregular, and diversified), has been ably described in several recent works. 

5 That defining taste seemed also to involve defining rules of composition may be illus- 
trated by a remark of Whitehead in the World for 1753 (no. 12): “Taste in my opinion, 
ought to be applied to nothing but what has as strict rules annexed to it, though perhaps 
imperceptible to the vulgar, as Aristotle, among the criticism, would require or Domenich- 
ino, among the painters’ practice. 

* Such an aim is indicated in the full title of Hogarth’s essay, The Analysis of Beauty. 
Written with a view of fixing the fluctuating Ideas of Taste. 

7 There had, of course, been a group of critics in the late seventeenth and early eight- 
eenth century who had emphasized the grace beyond the reach of art, the je-ne-sais-quoi, 
the charm that appealed to the heart rather than to the head; this group Mr. Spingarn 
has denominated the School of Taste. But their views were widely different from those of 
the writers of whom I take account here. In the first place, they did not analyse what they 
meant by taste, and therefore they did not come to grips with the essential problems of 
criticism; in the second place, they tended to believe, like Addison, that the charm of art 
was an added element not inconsistent with the rules. More or less typical was the position 
of John Dennis, who stressed the need in literature of “enthusiasm,” a quality appealing 
to the heart, and who yet accepted the Aristotelian rules, based upon the practice of the 
ancients and upon a priori reasoning. 
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Peinture (1719) by the Abbé DuBos, which, interestingly enough, was 
translated into English by Thomas Nugent in 1748, at the very outset 
of the flood of essays on taste.* The significance of DuBos’ popularity 
lies in the fact that he was “‘one of the first eighteenth century critics to 
state that essential rules ought to be the result of experimental methods ' 
of procedure” ; according to his judgment, “All that the dogmatic critics 
had laid down ought to be reconsidered and verified by the laws of ex- ' 
perience.””® It is true that the Abbé’s conclusions were often those of the 
Aristotelian critics, but his method undermined their authority and 
paved the way for more revolutionary criticism. 

_ The attitude of men in the period here examined was skeptical as to 

| whether laws for beauty might be established and whether rules of com- 


| position might be founded upon them.’® More than that, critics were 
|convinced that the rules laid down by or derived from Aristotle had 
either to be discarded or to be based upon firmer grounds; that is, upon 
psychological investigation aimed to find what objects, types, and quali+ 
ties are universally pleasing to men. Kames denounced LeBossu and th 
critics of the old type, who based their rules of art upon Aristotle and th 
classics ;“ and Burke insisted that “art can never give the rules that make 
an art.” As Gerard observed, ‘“‘Authority in all its forms usurps the 
place of truth and reason.” Among the more conservative, the feeling 
prevailed that certain of the old rules might be reéstablished by the new 
methods, but others felt that the old rules were impediments to the ap- 


preciation of true art. Accordingly we find a reviewer in the Critical 


8 DuBos’ work was quoted or referred to by (among others) John Gilbert Cooper, 
Joseph and Thomas Warton, David Hume, Gerard, Blair, Johnson, Kames, and Pinkerton. 
As LeBossu lost favor, DuBos came to be considered, as Pinkerton called him, the most 
judicious of the French critics. It is important to note that Cooper hailed DuBos, Black- 
well, and Hurd (each one of whom represented the ideal of historical criticism, which served 
to weaken the rationalistic uniformitarianism of the Augustans) as modern critics who had 
penetrated “deeper into the Laurel Grove of Science than any of their Predecessors ever 
ventured”’ (Letters concerning Taste [third edition, 1757], Letter xix). Some of the more im- 
portant statements of DuBos’ method are to be found in his Réflexions, 1, xxxiv, xxxv, 
xlix; and m, xxiii. *® Bosker, p. 64. 

10 The skepticism was extended to uniformitarianism in general. Commenting on the 
paucity of men who really know the world, and on the infinite differences apparent among 
individuals, the popular William Melmoth remarked: “The reason, perhaps, of the general 
ignorance which prevails in this sort of knowledge, may arise from our judging teo much by 
universal principles. Whereas there is a wonderful disparity in mankind, and numberless 
characters exist which cannot properly be reduced to any regular and fixed standard.” 
(Letters of Sir Thomas Fitzoborne [London, 1795}, Letter xxxviii—the two volumes of 
this was were first combined in their present form in 1749.) 

11 Kames, Elements of Criticism (1788), 1, 12. 

12 Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful, Part 1, Section xix. 

18 Essay on Taste (Edinburgh, 1780), p. 129.—The first edition is of 1759. 
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menting his inability fully to admire Gothic architecture and asserting 

at the fault probably lay not in the architecture but in his own preju- 
diced and circumscribed training in the narrow rules of art.* Popular 
distrust in the rules was apparently increasing rapidly, and against this 
distrust the essays on taste were combatting. To what extent they suc- 
ceeded and to what extent they were unwillingly on the side of the 

nemy, I shall proceed to show. 

One frequent assumption of the school of taste was that there is a 
norm for the sense and mental structure of man, so that, “amidst all the 
variety and caprice of taste, there are certain general principles of ap- 
probation and blame, whose influence a careful eye may trace in all 
operations of the mind. Some particular forms or qualities,” as Hume 
said, “from the original structure of the internal fabric, are calculated to 
/please . . . and if they fail of their effect in any particular instance, it is 
from some apparent defect or imperfection in the organ.” Yet few men 
are perfect judges of beauty since most have some imperfection of sense 

| or mind. For that reason the true standard of taste and beauty, it was 
argued, resided in the joint verdict of all just critics.’* Upon this founda- 
tion—universal approbation—the rules of composition may be laid.'’ 

' To this test of beauty, however, Hume himself recognized several 

| objections. Its validity could not be proved, and often the test could not 

_ be applied. The reactions of just critics may not always be consistent 
with the rules for art, since external and organic conditions must be 
nearly perfect if the finer emotions of the mind are to register accu- 
rately.'* Moreover, there are unavoidable differences in normal tastes due 
to such factors as age; at times there is a diversity in the judgments of 
sound critics which no standard can reconcile.'® Hume realized that he 
had not defined the standard of taste. He said :?° 


It is sufficient for our present purpose if we have proved, that the taste of all in- 
dividuals is not upon an equal footing, and that some men in general, however 
difficult to be particularly pitched upon, will be acknowledged by universal 
sentiment to have a preference above others. 


In short, there probably is a standard of taste but we cannot tell just 
what it is. 

There were other essayists who accepted public approval as being 
identical with or consonant with the standard of taste.” According to 


4 vot (1759), 440-447. 

18 Philosophical Works of David Hume, ed. Green and Grose (London, 1875), m1, 271.— 
Hume’s essay on taste appeared in his Four Dissertations (1757). 6 [bid., 278-279. 

17 Tbid., 269. 18 [bid., 270-271. 19 Tbid., 280-281. 20 Thid., 279. 

*1 The idea that the standard of taste may be found in general approbation is probably 
connected with the various theories supporting Common Sense, and may be related to the 
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Kames, the standard is the common sentiment of men (barring those 
engaged in bodily labor or in gross pleasures) in a polished state of 
society ;” unfortunately he does not explain how to determine which is a 
polished state of society—the judgment of each age may differ on this 
question. Blair, who also held the general sentiment of mankind to be 
the standard, allowed only cultivated men in polished nations during en- 
lightened ages to represent their species,” thus making his criterion even 
more vague than that of Kames. In his letter on taste Melmoth asserted 
that whatever has been universally esteemed beautiful for many ages is 
bound to conform with our just and natural ideas of beauty since the 
general principles of taste, arising from our internal sense of beauty, are 
common to the whole species.* And the principles of criticism, he added, 
founded on the general principles of taste, are perhaps as certain as those 
of mathematics. Although Gerard insisted that general approbation is 
not the standard, he still admitted: “In opposition to general sentiment, 
he [the critic] can have no right to determine, and the true critic never 
will determine. . . .”"* The meaning of this paradox becomes clear a few 
pages later when he explains that taste must be founded on general 
principles, which in turn are founded on psychological observations of 
what forms, qualities, and objects receive the endorsement of public ap- 
proval—the approval only of cultured and educated men being taken into 
consideration. Burke likewise founded his criterion of taste on princi- 
ples drawn from psychological observations of things and relations natu- 
rally pleasing to men; and these principles, he contended, operate the 
same in all individuals.” 

It was undoubtedly in the minds of these essayists that from observa- 
tions of the general reaction to works of art, principles of beauty could 
be deduced, in a manner more or less scientific, which should have the 
certainty of mathematics. But to adapt these principles to the various 
arts, to exact from them a series of practical conclusions definite enough 
to serve as a standard of taste and as a basis for rules of composition, is 
a much more complex problem; and the essayists were aware that such 





rise of democratic sentiment in the eighteenth century. An interesting note connecting the 
appeal to the consensus gentium with the ideas of classicism and deism is found in A. O. 
Lovejoy’s “The Parallel of Deism and Classicism,” in MP, xxrx (1932), 281-299, 

2 Kames, 11, 498-500. The first edition of Kames was published in 1762. 

% Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Letires, Lecture ii, on “Taste.””—Though this work did 
not appear until 1783, the lectures were delivered from about 1760 and were apparently 
widely known. % Letter xxxix. 

%6 Gerard, p. 245.—This occurs in Part rv, first published in the third edition, 1780, but 
the ideas are implicit in the earlier parts. 

% “On Taste” (1770), in The Works of Edmund Burke (New York, 1837), 1, 40.—The 
principles were first evolved in his Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful (1756). 
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conclusions would lack the certainty of their general principles, or might 
be severely limited in application. If they were limited in application, 
a serious problem still remained to define the bounds within which they 
were valid. Moreover, as several writers perceived, it is difficult to reach 
a single judgment concerning a work of art and its relation to other 
works unless the rules for that type of art are arranged in some sort of 
hierarchy so that one may distinguish the vital from the incidental, the 
more important from the less. If one work is distinguished for beauty of 
form, another for beauty of sound, a third for its emotional appeal, and 
|a fourth for originality and imagination, a definite scale of values is 
| necessary before taste can settle upon a preference and a verdict. But, 
Uollowing DuBos, the analysts of taste felt unable to determine such a 
schema, and to that extent left the idea of a standard meaningless. 

The fact that critics were conscious of the difficulty or impossibility 
of erecting a standard of taste which should be universally applicable, is 
easily illustrated.2” Melmoth admitted that, though there are principles 
common to all the arts, yet each species of composition has its own 
unique perfections and rationale,* so that a different standard for each 
form would be required. Gerard’s standard was suited to cope with 
works aiming at precisely the same effect, but was inadequate to test 
others differing in types of appeal. As he confessed :?® 


It is not altogether proper to ask whether beauty of form or harmony of sounds; 
the sublime or the pathetic, the witty or the humorous, give the greater pleasure- 
They belong in different classes. 


Blair recognized that any universal standard must be so broad and vague 
as to lose practical value. He said: 


I by no means pretend that there is any standard of taste, to which, in every 
particular instance, we can resort for clear and immediate determination.” . . 

It is not in matters of taste, as in questions of mere reason, where there is but 
one conclusion that can be true, and all the rest are erroneous. Truth, which is 
the object of reason, is one; beauty, which is the object of taste, is manifold.* 


Like Hume, these writers were concerned in proving there was some sort 
of uniformity in taste; when they came to describe the standard, how- 


$7 It had been pointed out by DuBos that universal principles of beauty are either sub- 
ject to exception or are too vague and indeterminate to be applied in art criticism: “Les 
principes géneraux sur lesquels on peut se fonder pour raisonner conséquemment touchant 
le mérite d’un poéme, sont en petit nombre. II y a souvent lieu 4 quelque exception contre 
le principe le plus universel. Plusieurs de ces principes sont si vagues, qu’on peut soutenir 
également que le Poéte les a suivis, ou qu’il ne les a suivis dans son ouvrage” (Réflexions, 
Il, xxiii). 8 Letter xxxix. 39 Pp. 259-260. 

* Lecture ii, “Taste,” in Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres (Philadelphia, 1850), 
p. 25. % Tbid., pp. 22-23. 
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ever, they were able to say only that it demanded simplicity rather than 
a needless profusion of ornamentation, order rather than chaos, and 
harmony rather than dissonance. Clearly no rules for art or criticism 
could be based on such vague generalizations; and apparently no one, 
as I shall point out later, accepted any of the proposed ‘‘standards”’ as 
sufficient. 

It was no longer fashionable in this period to define beauty in terms 
of those all-inclusive abstractions, truth and nature, the meaning of © 
which varied with each writer who mentioned them. But as we have seen, 
certain writers analysed beauty into such principles as regularity, pro- | 
portion, variety, fitness, and the like. One indication of the chaos in 
esthetic criticism from 1750 to 1770 is the dispute which reigned con- 
cerning the validity of even these fundamental principles. 

Probably the most deeply rooted of the classic and Augustan princi- 
ples was that of uniformity—the one in the many—and although critics 
still showed deference toward it, the emphasis was changed. In Hogarth’s 
Analysis of Beauty, a work of immense influence, “it is the ‘intricacy,’ the 
‘continuity of variety’ rather than the element of unity, which is the 
more important side.’’** Hogarth was guilty of other heresies. The princi- 
ple which he stressed was, fitness of parts to the design; and he asserted » 
that regularity, uniformity, and symmetry are of no value except as they 
convey the idea of fitness. He was accounting especially for the beauty 
of painting and sculpture, but his striking remarks were given a broader 
application. Burke’s Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful took issue with 
Hogarth, asserting that the cause of beauty lies neither in proportion nor 
in fitness (utility),** but in certain qualities which appeal immediately 
to our instincts of love and terror, which are the foundations respectively 
for our sense of beauty and the sublime. Alexander Gerard’s Essay on ' 
Taste was in part directed against Burke. He accepted proportion as a 
cause of beauty, and like Hogarth defined it as the aptitude of structure 
to design ;* and he shows definitely the Hogarth influence when he points 
out how a pleasing effect is secured in painting by an apparent dispro- 
portion which furthers the end of design and fitness.** While he upholds 
proportion as a cause of beauty, he attempts to meet one of Burke’s ob- 
jections by arguing that it, together with uniformity and variety, is 
sufficient to affect our senses immediately, prior to our analysing it or 
discovering by reason that it is present in the object.*’ Burke had as- 


%2 Bosanquet, p. 207-208. 

33 Analysis of Beauty (1753), 20. For other remarks directed against regularity and sym- 
metry, see pp. 18, 19, and 67. 

* Part m1, Sections ii to vi. % Gerard, p. 33. 

% Tbid., p. 22. 37 Tbid., p. 147, note. 
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serted that perfection is not a cause of beauty;** Gerard evades conflict 
on this point by claiming merely that high degrees of excellence inspire 
feelings, not of beauty, but of the sublime.** 

The debate was continued by Joshua Reynolds’ papers in the Jdler 
, for 1759. Novelty, which Burke, Gerard, and others accepted as a con- 
stituent of beauty, he pronounced against. The particular formal variety 
represented by Hogarth in the serpentine line, he repudiated: “the great 
mother of nature will not be subjected to such narrow rules.’’° Fitness 
of parts to design he refused to accept as a source of beauty. As a matter 
of fact, Reynolds observed, there is no standard of formal beauty capable 
of doing more than deciding between members of the same species; the 
chief reason why we prefer one part of nature’s work to another, is habit 
and custom." It is probably by no accident that this position is a direct 
contradiction of Burke’s arguments in Part III, Sections iv and v: that 
there are many variations equally beautiful within a common form and 
that beauty is never the result of use or custom. 

Such was the situation by 1760, a situation in which all the tradition- 
ally accepted principles of beauty were under attack. The three writers 
probably most influential, Hogarth, Burke, and Reynolds, were hope- 
lessly at odds; and in the many-sided debate, one giant toppled the 
arguments erected by the others, and not one principle remained that 
, was not opposed by cogent reasoning. So in esthetics, as it bore upon the 
‘ problems of criticism, authority and certainty were destroyed. 

Matters were not altered in the following decade. Kames’s Elements 
of Criticism, a very popular but highly overrated work, which bore a 
strong resemblance to DuBos’ Réflexions, traced beauty to the more or 
less classic principles of regularity, uniformity, proportion, order, and 
simplicity. But in deriving laws and rules of composition from them, 
Kames showed that his principles were elastic and vague almost to the 
point of being meaningless since the derivative rules, such as those con- 
cerning the unities, were sometimes contradictory to those of the earlier 
Aristotelian critics, deduced from the same premises. Blair, in his lecture 
on “Beauty, and Other Pleasures of Taste,” refused to admit a single 
principle as fundamental or essential in all phases of beauty, and he 
specifically rejected the classical principle of uniformity in variety. In- 
fluenced by Hogarth, he repudiated regularity as essential in beauty of 


38 mm, ix. 89 Gerard, p. 17. 

#° Reynolds’ position was in keeping with the trend of the times.—In an article con- 
tributed to MLN for November, 1932, Professor Lovejoy has shown how, in connection 
with the first Gothic revival, the earlier conception of nature as “regular” and mathe- 
matically proportioned was giving way to a conception of it as irregular, unconstrained, and 
diversified. “ Idler, no. 82. 
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form, asserting that its chief, if not sole, use lies in suggesting fitness or 
propriety. Like Hogarth he believed that fitness or design should domi- 
nate and modify all our other ideas of beauty. Now it is interesting to 
note that the conception of fitness as the pilot principle is destructive 
to the rules, for its presence, or the degree of its presence in a work can- 
not be objectively determined; a distortion of figure intended by the 
artist to convey the impression of strength, may suggest only ungainli- 
ness or awkwardness to some of those who see it while to others it is 
justified by producing the calculated effect; some ages will be more sym- 
pathetic and will more readily catch the artist’s intention than others. 
The verdict will depend on individual sensibility and mode rather than 
on an application of rules or standards. Briefly it may be said that in the 
period which I have marked off there was no agreement as to the nature 
of beauty or as to a standard of taste; critics could agree upon no single 
principle as essential to beauty; and those principles which were offered, 
were either ambiguous and thus useless in the formation of rules, or were 
insusceptible of any objective test. 

One of the most fertile causes of confusion among the essayists on taste 
was the tendency to separate beauty from sublimity, or grandeur. 
Throughout the century it was recognized that a work aiming at the 
latter effects, should not be confined to narrow rules, but after the middle 
of the century there was a pronounced inclination to separate beauty 
and sublimity as disparate. Both were considered objects of taste, but 
so different in principles as to necessitate their being examined apart.® 
Even Kames admitted that grandeur was satisfied with a lesser degree 
of order and regularity than is requisite for beauty.“ Other writers went 
further and, like Blair,“ observed in sublimity the characteristics of 
obscurity, disorder, irregularity, disproportion, wildness, and confusion 
—qualities almost antithetical to those ordinarily expected in beauty. 
As Blair said, in the realm of the sublime correctness and the rules must 
not control the necessary vigor and fire of spirit.“* Here was a source of 
difficulties, for there was no agreement concerning the nature or bounds 
of the sublime. Burke held that terror was the secret and the distinguish- | 
ing feature of it, but Blair rejected terror and instead proposed mighty 
force or power as the fundamental quality.” While some restricted it 
to the terrible and vast, others included in it the impressions of virtue 
and high degrees of excellence.** Thus a line of demarcation was wanting, 


“ Cf. Hutcheson, Inquiry into the Original of Our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue (third edi- 
tion, 1729), Section vr, Article xiii. 

4 Kames, 1, 214. * Lecture iii. 4 Thid. 

@ Essay on the Subline and Beautiful, m1, ii. * Lecture iii. 

48 Cf. Gerard, p. 17. 
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not only between the sublime and the beautiful but also between the 
sublime and that which had no esthetic value whatever.*® Ultimately the 
, test resolved itself into a question of strong emotional appeal: sublimity 
is present when the poet describes concisely and movingly an object of 
grandeur which has deeply and warmly affected him.™ By such reasons 
anything in art or nature that was serious became eligible to sublimity— 
and so to exemption from all rules and order—if it appealed to individual 
sensibility, to an indefinable power of taste; if it succeeded in moving. 
The emphasis on taste, as meaning individual sensibility, was another 
factor which made for the downfall of reason and rules in literary criti- 
cism. It was Burke who suggested that “the influence of reason in pro- 
ducing our passions is nothing near so extensive as it is commonly be- 
lieved.’””™ Taste, as Blair pointed out, is not resolvable into the opera- 
tions of reason, since a beautiful prospect or a fine poem “often strike us 
intuitively, and make a strong impression, when we are unable to assign 
the reasons of our being pleased.” Taste, in fact, is more than once de- 
scribed as a kind of intuition. As one critic put it: 
The effect of a good Taste is that instantaneous Glow of Pleasure which thrills 
thro’ our whole Frame, and seizes upon the Applause of the Heart, before the 
intellectual Power, Reason, can descend from the Throne of the Mind to ratify 
it’s Approbation. . , .* 


Taste and judgment may differ, and in this event we must follow taste. 
There are features in the work of Michael Angelo, said Cooper, which, 


tho’ they are indeed correct, and agreeable to Nature in some Moods, and cannot 
be condemned by the Judgment, are by no Means agreeable to the Eye; and tho’ 
they fully satisfy the Understanding, never captivate the Heart.™ 


The noblest zxsthetic qualities, it was clear, are not measurable by 
reason or the rules. The best critics grant the highest merit 


to a noble boldness of genius, rising to the height of excellence, with a kind of 
supernatural ardor, which makes it negligent with regard to numberless minulice; 
in fine, not to that fauliless insipidity which escapes our blame, but to that daring 
exaltation which, however shaded by inaccuracies, or even debased by the mixture 
of gross transgressions, forces our admiration. 


If “supernatural ardor” and “daring exaltation” give the chief value 
to a work of art, taste, or sensibility, must be relied on to detect these 


4 Ugliness, according to Burke (Part m1, Section ii), though it constitutes the opposite 
of the qualities of beauty, yet is consistent with the idea of the subline; it may actually 
become sublime when it is united with other qualities which excite terror. In other words, 
ugliness is merely ugly except in certain indefinable circumstances, when it becomes sub- 
lime. © Blair, Lecture iv. 

51 Essay on the Subline and Beautiful, 1, xiii. ® Lecture ii. 

83 Cooper, Letter i. % Tbid., Letter iv. 58 Gerard, pp. 139-140. 
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qualities. And there is no danger in relying entirely on our sensibility 
since, according to Gerard: 


Sense has a kind of instinctive infallibility, by means of which, when it is vigor- 
ous, it can preserve from error, though judgment should not be perfect.** 


Even if certain theorists asserted that sensibility operated according to 
certain universal principles, still the effect of its exaltation was to en- 
courage the individual to rely upon his own feelings rather than upon 
vague, ill-defined, and disputed principles. 

Among the ideas which served to shift the burden of responsibility 
over from reason and the rules to individual sensibility was one stressed 
by Hutcheson: an artist is permitted to depart from the rules governing 
one sort of beauty in order to attain beauty of another sort.” This idea 
was developed by several writers in the ’fifties. It appeared in Hogarth’s 
view that the customary rules for regularity, uniformity, and sym- 
metry must be modified or violated for the sake of the design or purpose 
of the work as a whole; and it appeared in Gerard’s statement that “In 
general, it is from the end and design of works of genius that their pecul- 
iar rules must be deduced . . . .”°® Now it is theoretically unlikely that 
any two works should have precisely the same end in view; in the 
more obvious cases, of course, the general end of two works, as of two 
portraits of one man, may be the same, but the two portrait painters will 
not, except by rare accident, present the same interpretation of their 
subject, and the moods in which they see him will almost inevitably 
differ. The ends of two works of art will diverge unless the same subject is 
presented by artists of similar dispositions, in a similar state of physical 
and mental well-being, and with a similar emotional approach; and even 
here the similarity of aim may be effectively concealed from auditor or 
spectator by inequality or disparity of technique. Since only part of an 
artist’s full intention is conscious to the artist himself, it is too much to 
expect anyone else to grasp it with certainty. We must sense the artist’s 
intention, and we cannot be sure that we have caught it, and therefore, 
with less than perfect knowledge, we cannot be positive that whatever 
rules we apply are actually valid. As for the idea that deviations from 
rules leading to one type of beauty are justified (and may even become a 
source of pleasure) when they are required by the design for the work as 
a whole, we can never discover with certainty whether these deviations 
are attributable to a more comprehensive plan or merely to carlessness; 
it is next to impossible to read an artist’s purpose; we can be positive 
only as to how the work affects us. DuBos had remarked penetratingly: 


% Thid., p. 89. 5? Hutcheson, rv, vi. 88 Gerard, p. 39. 
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Il est donc comme impossible d’évaluer au juste ce qui doit résulter des irrégu- 
laritez heureuses d’un Poéte, de son attention 4 se conformer 4 certains prin- 
cipes, & de sa négligence 4 en suivre d’autres.** 


For this specification of difficulties the critics of taste had no answer. 
They lacked a system or a set of rules to assist the individual taste in 
finding its way among such complex, but inevitable, problems. 

If the leading critics were unable to agree concerning taste and beauty, 

and left the foundations for rules suspect, or at least vague and inde- 
terminate, the confusion of the public was apparently still greater. A 
common opinion in this period is described in an essay by Pope’s friend, 
Joseph Spence: 
I should as soon think of dissecting a Rainbow, says Mrzestvs, as of forming 
grave and punctual Notions of Beauty. Who, for Heaven’s Sake, can reduce to 
Rules, what is so quick, and so variable, as to be shifting its Appearances every 
Moment, on the most delightful Faces?* 


This was not Spence’s own view, but it must have been prevalent since 
he engaged himself to combat it and to set up a standard of taste. His 
endeavor, however, was eminently unsuccessful, for he admitted (1) that 
to consider beauty in general cannot be done without the greatest con- 
fusion,® and (2) that, of all the constituents of beauty, grace, the un- 
defined element, “seems to be the only one which is absolutely and 
universally admired: All the rest are only relative.” Colman and Thorn- 
hill observed in the Connoisseur for 1756 that, though taste was the idol 
of the polite world and the world of letters, ‘Yet in this superabundancy 
of taste, few can say what it really is, or what the word itself signifies.” 
Burke observed in his Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful that the cur- 
rent ideas of beauty were 

hardly to be reduced to any fixed principles; because men are used to talk of 
' beauty in a figurative manner, that is to say, in a manner extremely uncertain, 
and indeterminate.“ 


The reviewer of Gerard’s Essay on Taste in the Monthly for 1759, com- 
menting on the fact that all men sought to be thought men of taste, said: 


Yet, notwithstanding this general pursuit, and the various attempts that have 
been made by modern writers to trace the sources, and fix a standard of iaste, 
there are very few persons who have their ideas adjusted, with any degree of 
\ precision, upon this subject; and the word taste, though in almost every body’s 
mouth, is used in a very loose and indeterminate sense.*® 


& Réflexions, 11, xxiii. 

® Sir Harry Beaumont (Joseph Spence), Crito: or, a Dialogue on Beauty (1752), in 
Dodsley’s Fugitive Pieces (1761), 1, 7. 6 Tbid., 8. ® Tbid., 38. 

% No. 120. * Part m1, Section i. 85 xx, 533-45. 
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Some writers, like Cawthorn in his poem “Of Taste” (1756), were re- 
luctant to believe that taste is “a casual grace” or a “lucky hit,” but 
they were unable to state its principles. Cawthorn said that true taste 

Is the pure sunshine of a soul divine, 

The full perfection of each mental pow’r— 

’Tis sense, ’tis Nature, and ’tis something more. 


One of the results of taste, he pointed out, and one of its objects, is the 
indefinable element of grace in art, the “something more’”’ which he had 
postulated. But by including the indefinable in taste, he made the task 
of determining rules for it a very difficult one. In the first place, to 
recognize an element as indefinable is to admit that, if it is ever to be ac- 
curately understood, it must be described and analysed in countless 
forms in which it appears—and so the possibility of basing rules upon it 
must be indefinitely postponed; and in the second place, those who postu- 
lated an indefinable grace in art, a je-me-sais-quot, an elusive charm, were 
commonly pleased to allow it to remain a mystery and delighted in the 
incomprehensible nature of beauty—only a few tried vaguely to define 
it, usually in terms of motion. 

Dr. Armstrong, in his poem “Taste” (1753), refused to accept the 
example of the classics, or even general approbation, as a criterion of 
beauty :— 

“But to the ancients.”—Faith! I am not clear, 
For all the smooth round type of Elzevir, 
That every work which lasts in prose or song 
Two thousand years, deserves to last so long. 


And he sums up his advice in the couplet: 

Judge for yourself; and as you find, report 

Of wit, as freely as of beef or port. 
It is true, he supposes some sort of community of taste, but he insists 
that it is reached by natural sensibility, by “native taste,”’ and that the 
way to it is blocked by laws and rules of criticism. What must have been 
a general opinion in this period is stated by the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for 1767, in reviewing Tristram Shandy: “In questions of taste, however, 
every one must determine for himself; and what is humour is as much a 
question of taste, as what is beauty.’ 

The reviewers were keenly aware of the chaos in esthetic criticism. 
In the Monthly’s review of Hogarth’s essay” it was duly noted that the 
essayist had “fairly overthrown some long-received and deeply-rooted 
opinions’’; the work was commended for its novelty and excellence, but 
the reviewer did not find in it the standard of taste which Hogarth had 


® xxxvur, 75. 87 x (1754), 100-110. 
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tried to establish. Both of the leading reviews® understood Burke to re- 
ject all former systems and to “found his philosophy on his own par- 
ticular feelings.’”” However, though they praised the undertaking, they 
disagreed with several of its important premises. Hume’s essay on the 
standard of taste was accorded a respectful hearing, but the Critical® 
pointed out that it failed to establish a standard, and so had missed its 
aim. The Monthly” asserted that Gerard treated his subject better than 
had anyone else before him; yet it did not pronounce him successful in 
defining beauty or taste. And the Critical,” reviewing the work, said: 


The causes why certain objects operate in a manner peculiar to themselves; why 
they vary in their effects on the same, as well as on different reasons; by what 
particular criterion we are to judge of this faculty, or sensation; wherein the 
certain bounds of genius and taste consist; with many other particulars, remain 
as obscure as he found them. 


As for Kames’s Elements of Criticism, the Monthly,” though speaking 
highly of it, admitted that it failed to define the rules of taste which it 
set out to determine. Though several of the reviewers were inclined to 
think that criteria for beauty and taste might be worked out, they de- 
nied that any of the essayists engaged in the attempt had succeeded, and 
they had no suggestions of their own to offer. 

Today one may wonder why the fallacies of the essays on taste were 
not more keenly analysed and denounced in their own time. Such state- 


ments as that certain objects and qualities were capable always of pro- 
ducing precisely the same effects on all normal men appear to us a falsifi- 
cation, or at least an over-simplification of experience. As a matter of 
fact, the fallacy in this sort of idea was clearly discerned and revealed in 
the Critical’s review of Gerard:” 


We are desired by those sages, who would confound what they cannot explain, 
to turn the mind’s eye upon itself, to consider its passions and its actions, and 
particularly, to contemplate it in its pleasures, in which the true intellectual 
nature is best understood. We are thence supposed able to discover the causes of 
pleasure, the manner in which the objects operate, and the times and circum- 
stances in which they produce their effects. Vain and idle conjecture! The very 
, same objects operate differently according to the occasions. Their effects solely 
depend upon our humour, and what in sun-shine gave me exquisite delight, 
shall, in cloudy weather, be regarded with insensibility, perhaps, disgust: 
besides, do not men of acknowledged taste disagree in the very objects of that 
faculty? What I behold with languor and indifference, shall excite transports 
in you; and yet, we may perfectly agree in many other objects of taste. 
% Monthly Review, xv1 (1757), 473-480; Critical Review, ut (1757), 361 ff. 
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So clear and telling is this argument that it could not have escaped 
discerning and intelligent readers; it could scarcely have escaped the 
essayists themselves. Why did they disregard such objections? The reason 
is that they were pleading a cause, and a cause, moreover, which was not 
popular. They were attempting to set forth persuasively the case for 
universal principles and standards in beauty and taste. Therefore, 
though they realized that many of their propositions were not suscepti- 
ble of proof and would fail when applied in particular instances, they in- 
clined to ignore the contentions against universality. As a group they 
were struggling against a complete breakdown of faith in universals, 
against the suspicion that beauty was arbitrary and therefore lawless, 
against the idea that one man’s taste was as good as any other’s, and 
against the growing feeling that there was no basis for laws or rules of 
composition except in custom and tradition. 

There existed a strong conviction among the public that taste should 
be free from critics’ laws, that beauty cannot be analysed, and that 
every man is competent to decide for himself, by virtue of his sensi- 
bility, on works of art.” It was considered unlikely that there were any 
universal standards upon which the rules could be firmly established. 
The distinguished writers on taste did nothing to erase the general 
scepticism. In the first place, they disagreed among themselves on every 
point, and each man tore down part of the structure erected by his 
predecessors; in the second place, the arguments advanced were so in- 
complete and the propositions so vague that reviewers were quick to 
point out that they failed in their endeavor to supply a standard; in the 
third place, the emphasis upon sensibility as possessing a kind of in- 
stinctive infallibility tended to make rules superfluous; and finally, the 
division of esthetic objects into disparate classes, the sublime and the 
beautiful, which were conceived of as subject to entirely different princi- 
ples but which were never clearly defined or clearly distinguished, made 
for hopeless confusion. 

“Ti the years from 1750 to 1770 there were many forces making for 
diversitarianism, for the breakdown of standards and rules, and among 
these the discussions of taste were of prime importance in affecting liter- 
ary criticism. For a long time “taste” had been a byword among critics, 

% This belief in the competence of individual taste should not be confused with the ra- 
tionalistic individualism of the Augustans. In the latter, as it is described by Professor 
Lovejoy (“The Parallel of Deism and Classicism”), “the reader or beholder is sometimes 
bidden to rely solely upon his own judgment or feeling—once it has been purified of preju- 
dices and is a genuine expression of ‘common nature’—in judging of the value or ‘beauty’ 
of a work of art”; whereas in the former belief, individual taste is recognized as valid even 
though it departs from what has been accepted as beautiful for two thousand years (cf. 
Dr. Armstrong’s poem “ Taste”). 
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and in the period with which I am dealing it was one of the most popular 
of subjects for essays; a redefinition of taste involved a redefinition of the 
beautiful, and so affected literary theory in a fundamental way. The in- 
timate connection between the discussions of taste and the general prob- 
lems of literary criticism may be illustrated by two instances: DuBos’ 
Réflexions, so popular among the writers on taste, was primarily con- 
cerned with literary problems; and Kames in his Elements of Criticism 
considered it necessary to establish a standard of taste before he dealt 
with the problems of literature. There were certain questions—such as 
the definition of and the relation between the sublime and the beautiful— 
vitally important in both the analysis of taste and literary theory, and 
the conclusions of one branch of investigation inevitably influenced or 
passed into those of the other. For many years the authority of tradition 
and the ancients had been under attack, but in the discussions of taste 
we witness the interesting phenomenon of a large group of important 
critics, with something of unanimity, throwing authority overboard and 
agreeing that, if standards were to be advanced, they must be based on 
' a psychological investigation, on a more or less scientific inquiry. Though 
some writers attempted to establish a definite criterion of taste and 
beauty, the reviewers and the public apparently judged them to be un- 
successful; others, like Hume, believed there was a standard of taste but 
were aware they had not described or defined it—the task was left to the 
future. In the meanwhile, since the laws of criticism must (as they 
thought) be based on fixed principles of beauty and taste, any rules of 
composition advanced could be at best but tentative and uncertain. No 
wonder, then, that the authority of rules declined rapidly in this period 
and men became more willing to accept works of art which succeeded in 
’ pleasing them, regardless of their conformity with principles of beauty 
and standards of taste. 
EDWARD NILES HOOKER 
The Johns Hopkins University 




















XXXIV 
THE NAVAL SCENES IN RODERICK RANDOM 


MOLLETT’S use of life and scenes in the British navy in the early 

1740’sin his first novel has long been recognized as an original and im- 
portant contribution to the materials of English fiction. Chapters 24-38 
of Roderick Random with their abundant detail, revealing so graphically 
the brutalities, disease, and official incompetence involved in the con- 
duct of naval affairs in the expedition to Carthagena 1740-41, have not 
only impressed Smollett’s critics but have offered a firm point of depar- 
ture for the conjectures of his biographers. Yet although these chapters 
are successful as realistic art, and suggestive in their biographical implica- 
tions, there always arises the difficult question of how much of this vivid 
writing is historical fact and how much is fiction. This question must be 
the concern of critics in determining Smollett’s method in the selection 
of his materials, and it is central to his biography.' 

To begin with, I wish to clarify and supplement, as far as possible, the 
facts of Smollett’s experience in the navy. The legend that he served on 
the Cumberland originated with Anderson,? and only recently has it been 
known that according to the records his actual service was on H.M.S. 
Chichester. The credit for this discovery belongs to a representative of the 
Admiralty Library who subscribed himself W.G.P. at the end of a note 
appearing a few years ago in the Mariner’s Mirror.* The writer, having 
quoted from the account of Smollett’s career in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, continues: 

The facts are as follows: On the 10th March, 1740, Smollett (under the name 
Tobias Smallett) was granted a warrant by the Navy Board, authorising him to 
serve as a Surgeon’s Second Mate in a Third Rate Ship of the line and on the 
3rd April he was entered in H.M.S. Chichester in that capacity, the Surgeon being 
John Atkinson and his first mate John Kerr. He was never in the Cumberland, 
but remained in the Chichester until she was placed ‘in ordinary’ at Plymouth in 
February, 1742. He did not serve again, and in May, 1742, his wages for the 
commission (amounting to £42. 12s. 10d gross, £38. 5s. 11d. net) were paid over 
to James Henshaw, under power of attorney. The Chichester spent the summer of 
1740 in home waters, and sailed with the squadron under Sir Chaloner Ogle 
which finally left England on 26th October. The logs of this ship are missing, 


1 For a general consideration of the problem, see Max Leuschel’s A utobiographisches 
in Smollett’s Roderick Random (Leipzig, 1903), p. 35 ff. 

2 The Miscellaneous Works of Tobias Smollett, M.D. (Edinburgh, 1820), 1, 18. 

3 The Mariner’s Mirror The Journal of the Society for Nautical Research x (1924), 94 ff.— 
Cambridge University Press, 1925. 
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and there is no captain’s journal between 30th September, and 17th April, 1741. 
As is known, the fleet was scattered by storms and the Cumberland had to make 
for Lisbon, but apparently the Chichester arrived at the rendezvous in Dominica 
some time in December. She took part in the attack on Cartagena, and on the 
20th May, 1741, arrived at Port Royal. A month later she left Port Royal and 
on 1st September anchored in Plymouth Sound. Here the ship’s company was 
gradually dispersed, Smollett remaining in her until she was on 18 February, 
1742, transferred to the ‘Ordinary’ (i.e. placed in reserve). If, as the biographers 
state, he resided ‘for a while in Jamaica’ he must have gone out there again, 


possibly as surgeon in some merchant ship. 
W.G.P. 


A condersation of the above statement appeared subsequently in the 
notes of a recent edition of Roderick Random.‘ 

My examination of the musters of the Chichester at the Public Record 
Office reveals, moreover, additional biographical data not presented by 
W.G.P. in the Mariner’s Mirror. One of the musters® records the first 
payment which Smollett received for his services, full wages of £6/7/1, 
leaving after the deduction of a few shillings for a chest and hospital 
charges net wages of £6/2/2. Since this payment was for the period from 
April 3 to June 30, 1740, his wage averaged about 1/6 per day. The 
larger payment mentioned in W.G.P.’s report appears to represent, 
therefore, a service of about 568 days, a period from July 1, 1740 to late 
January, 1742. The deductions in this final payment of some £4/0/0 
were for the following items:* Dead Mens’ Clothes £2/15/0; chest 
£1/1/3; and Hospital 10/8. It is worth noting that Smollett ran up no 
bill on the musters for tobacco, as did most of his associates. Is it any 
wonder then that, without the consolation of a pipe, he developed in the 
navy of 1740 an explosive temper which remained with him the rest of 
his days! The hospital bill of 10/8 suggests that it was an actual illness 
of his own upon which Smollett based Roderick’s desperate fight for 
life.” 

From the musters of the Chichester, moreover, one may glean the 
names of the officers and mates with whom Smollett was more or less 
intimately associated. The commanders of the Chichester during Smol- 
lett’s service were as follows: 


Capt. Rd Girlington, March 1740-c. October 1740 
Capt. Robt Trevor, c. October 1740—April 1741 
Capt. Staypleton, April 1741—June 1741 

Capt. Osborn, June 1741—February 1742 


‘ The Shakespeare Head Edition of Smollett’s Novels, Blackwell, (Oxford: Basil Black- 
well, 1925-26), Roderick Random, m1, 328. 5 P.R.O. Ad 33/354 Chichester, No. 188. 
® P.R.O. Ad 33/410 Chichester, No. 188. 1 Roderick Random, Ch. 34. 
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Other officers and mates whom Smollett probably knew were: 


Rob. Mason, third Lieut., promoted to second Lieut.; Robert Watkins, Second 
Lieut., promoted to first Lieut.; Edm. Horne, fourth Lieut., promoted to third 
Lieut.; Jn Atkinson, Surgeon; Jn Ker, Surgeon’s mate; R. J. Hadsor, Surgeon’s 
first mate; Jacob Tayler, Surgeon’s third mate; Ben: Baxter, Surgeon’s third 
mate; and John Bellew, purser. 


Without pausing at this point to consider the possible relationship be- 
tween these flesh-and-blood tars and the fictitious characters in Roderick 
Random, we may proceed to another valuable source of information on 
our question of fact and fiction in the novel. 

One approach to this query is to compare the material in the novel 
with Smollett’s other accounts of the disastrous campaign against Car- 
thagena. There is his brief summary in his History of England,* and there 
is an essay thirty pages long in A Compendium of Authentic and Enter- 
taining Voyages® entitled “An account of the Expedition against Car- 
thagene, in the West Indies besieged by the English in the year 1741.” 
There is no proof that Smollett wrote every word of this, but in his letter 
to Richard Smith in 1763" he listed among his works “‘a very small part 
of a compendium of voyages.” Moreover, the prose style on the whole 
seems Smollettian enough, and it is safe to say that Smollett undoubtedly 
contributed largely to it and gave it his editorial approval. This “Ac- 
count ...” is much more detailed than is the relation of events in the 
novel. In fact it seems to be based on an actual journal kept by an eye- 
witness, for we have many phrases, such as ‘Friday December the 19th,” 
which are true to the calendar of 1740. When one turns to the novel after 
reading this “Account ... ,” one finds a dozen instances of close paral- 
lelism between the two. But this sort of correlation between two accounts 
of a campaign written by the same author proves nothing about the pro- 
portion of fact and fiction in either one: what is needed, obviously, is a 
strictly factual account of the expedition to Carthagena written as nearly 
as possible from Smollett’s own angle of observation. Smollett’s own 
diary would be most valuable, and I think it is likely that he kept one. 
The fact that Roderick wrote one" suggests this, but more important 
suggestions come from the “Register of the Weather” kept in Nice by 
Smollett and appended to his Travels, and from the convincing evidence 
of his use of a travel journal in the composition of Humphry Clinker. No 
diaries of Smollett, however, have thus far come to light. 

But a purely factual account of the expedition from Smollett’s own 

8 A Complete History of England . . . 4 vols., 1757-58, rv, 607 ff. 

9 A Compendium of Authentic and Entertaining V oyages, 2d ed. (London, 1766), v, 313-342. 

10 The Letters of Tobias Smollett, M.D. ed. E. S. Noyes (Harvard Press, 1926), p. 81. 

11 Roderick Random, Ch. 30. 
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angle of observation was written by a superior officer on board the very 
man-of-war on which Smollett served as surgeon’s mate. Fortunately 
this account has survived and is now first available. It consists of two 
journals kept by Lieut. Robert Watkins of the Chichester from October, 
1740 to September 30, 1741." A third journal, now missing, but listed 
on the cover of the first journal, dealt with the period from October, 1741 
to January 23, 1742. Watkins kept a careful daily record of the direction 
of the wind, latitude and longitude, distance covered in miles and in 
leagues, and bearings taken every noon. In addition he recorded daily 
what he called ‘““Remarkable Observations.” Under this heading he de- 
scribed in detail weather conditions, the manipulation of the sails, the 
manoeuvers of the British fleet, the receipt or dispatch of food and water 
supplies, deaths on board either of commissioned or non-commissioned 
men, and miscellaneous occurrences which he thought important enough 
to record. Any allusion to Smo!lett is hardly to be expected, and none is 
found. The following excerpts are representative: 


1740, Oct. 16-20 Loading on beer, 60 bags of bread, butts of wine and casks of 
brandy. 

1740 Nov. 2. Hard gales . . . hard squalls with Large haile, at 4 past Noon 
yesterday his Majesty’s Ship Superbe carried away all three of his standing 
masts. 

1740 Nov. 19 . . . Began to serve Wine to the Sick men. 

1740 Nov. 20 Sold some of Our Dead Mens Cloths at the Mast. 

1740 Dec. 18 Samuel Murray was whipt for Mutiny because the Stewart would 
not give him his meat raw & for beating the cooper. 

1740 Dec. 22 Had a Survey and condemd Eighteen Hundred and Ninety five 
pounds of Cheese. 

1741 Feb. 4 Took downe the After Powder Room to clear ye Ollop for Sick 
and Wounded Men. 

1741 Mar. 18 John Attoway Run the Gantlett 3 Times thro the Ships Com- 
pany for Theift and James Gunnehorn was whipt at the Gangway.. . at 
3 AM saw a great fire on the South Side of the harbor Carthagena, at } past 
5 AM our boats, officers and men came on board and brot the News of ye two 
Fashine Batterys being taken . . . Sent on Shore 30 Soldiers of Ld. Elebanks 
and he went on Shore himself, the Batterys both firing very hot. 


These illustrations indicate the detailed and statistical nature of Wat- 
kins’ journals, and when read im toto they give a vivid impression of the 
stirring scenes in which Smollett spent the most exciting days of his 
turbulent career. Thanks to these records one can visualize as in no 


12 P.R.O. Ad 51/4147.—Photostats of the two journals are in my possession. These docu- 
ments were not discovered apparently by W.G.P., author of the essay in The Mariner’s 
Mirror. 
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other way the Chichester, that powerful sailing craft, carrying 600 men 
and 80 guns, fighting its way through hurricanes, bombarding the forts 
around Carthagena, infested with deadly tropical fevers, and eventually 
returning to home harbors. 

We may now consider what the journals show as to Smollett’s ma- 
terials, not only in Roderick Random, but also in his “Account of the Ex- 
pedition against Carthagene,” printed in his Compendium. A comparison 
of the latter with Watkins’ journals discloses an extraordinary agree- 
ment between the two in a multitude of details, and almost perfect 
agreement in the chronoiogies. This is just what we should expect be- 
cause Smollett and Watkins viewed the whole campaign from the same 
angle of observation. The close agreement between these two versions 
suggests, furthermore, that Smollett must have kept a diary himself, as 
was intimated above. It seems certain, moreover, that from this diary 
of his own, Smollett selected certain data as material for Roderick Ran- 
dom. This hypothetical diary, in its essentials, may be said to survive, for 
practical purposes, in Watkins’ journals, which are therefore important 
as the best touchstone available for testing the factual content in the 
novel, or for that matter in the Account. We are now in a position to se- 
lect from the novel historical events unaltered by artistic invention. 

In general Smollett gives to the fictitious Thunder (the man-of-war in 
Roderick Random) the characteristics of the Chichester with no change. 
The food and drink, the appointments and equipment of a surgeon’s 
mate are also realistically rendered. The devastating sickness of the men 
on board both in home waters and at Carthagena™ is confirmed by 
Watkins’ figures. The position of the Thunder in the novel in relation to 
the Lizard, another ship,'® was also recorded by Watkins. The terrific 
hurricanes encountered by the Thunder" as well as other weather con- 
ditions are not exaggerated by Smollett. Watkins records in his journal 
(November 2, 1740) the death of two sailors who were swept overboard 
from the main yard and drowned. Smollett inserted this incident in the 
novel.!? In the manoeuvers of the fleet near Jamaica, and later in the at- 
tacks on Boca Chica, Fort St. Joseph, and Fort St. Lazar, the position 
of the Thunder reflects with detailed accuracy the position of the Chi- 
chester. The use of the captured Spanish vessel (the Galicia in the journal) 
in a last attempt to bombard Carthagena is completely faithful to Wat- 
kins’ description. So much for Smollett’s use of historical fact with the 
very minimum of alteration or rearrangement. 

Similarly we may examine in Roderick Random what appear to be 

1 Roderick Random, Ch. 10.  Tbid., Ch. 28. 

4 Tbid., Ch. 34. 17 Tbid., Ch. 28. 

18 Thid., Ch. 28. 
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modifications of facts found either in Watkins’ account or in the musters 
of the Chichester. For example, Smollett was the surgeon’s second mate, 
but Roderick is a third mate of the surgeon. Smollett, according to the 
musters, never left the Chichester; whereas in the novel Roderick is 
transferred to the Lizard after the retreat of the expedition. Watkins 
recorded (January 7-10, 1741) a brief report of an engagement between 
four or five British ships not including the Chichester and four French 
men-of-war. This incident is considerably modified in the novel,!* where 
the Thunder is in the thick of the fight. Here Smollett effectively changed 
the point of view of the incident and added considerable imaginative de- 
tail. 

With the difficult problem of how many of such characters in the novel 
as Morgan, Captain Oakum, Rattlin, Dr. Atkins, and Dr. Mackshane 
are partial or fairly complete portraits from life, we are in a better posi- 
tion to deal than ever before since we have the names, at least, of their 
possible originals. The actual John Atkinson, surgeon, of the Chichester 
may well have suggested the kindly Dr. Atkins in Roderick Random. The 
personality of Capt. Robert Trevor may have furnished the main out- 
lines for the tyrannical Hibernian, Captain Oakum. According to Wat- 
kins’ journal, Captain Trevor died April 18, 1741. In the novel’* Captain 
Oakum was wounded and later left the ship.” Trevor’s successor, Cap- 
tain Staypleton, may have prompted Smollett’s exquisite fop, Captain 
Whiffle. To R. J. Hadsor or John Ker we may owe the unforgettable 
Morgan, “the descendant of Caractacus.” In the case of all these char- 
acters there is no record of more or less contemporaneous identification, 
as was true for Strap. The above conjectures, therefore, are little better, 
at present, than leaps in the dark. I hope, however, that further investi- 
gation will disclose more definitely such inter-connections between those 
once living but now ghostlike persons and their vividly surviving literary 
portraits as may illuminate Smollett’s early technique of characteriza- 
tion. 

In conclusion, new emphasis must be placed on the old observation 
that large portions of Smollett’s novels are curious compounds of fact and 
fiction with almost imperceptible transitions from one to the other. This 
is especially the case in Humphry Clinker, his most mature and satis- 
fying work. But all his penchant for fact and his power of making it vivid 
was first displayed, as Watkins’ journals prove, in Roderick Random, 
which in its most memorable passages follows closely the materials of 
his experience as surgeon’s mate in the navy. 

Lewis MANSFIELD KNAPP 

Williams College 

18 Tbid., Ch, 29, 18 [bid., Ch. 32. 2 Ibid., Ch. 34. 
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XXXV 
SCOTT AND THE FRENCH ROMANTICS 
I 


N a chilly September morning in 1827 a young man bearing the 

humble name of Chardon entered a bookshop on the Quai des 
Augustins. Plucking up his courage, he announced to two busy partners: 
“T am the author of a French historical novel, in the manner of Walter 
Scott. Its title is The Archer of Charles the Ninth. I propose that you 
should handle the work.” But the busy partners were just lamenting that 
the great popularity of Scott’s novels was prejudicial to their own trade. 
They rejected the proposal of Chardon, who took his wares to a sly full- 
bodied publisher called Doguereau. To him the budding author de- 
scribed his novel as “‘dans le genre de Walter Scott” and developed its 
theme as concerned with the civil wars between Catholics and Protes- 
tants. Doguereau made a paltry offer which was declined. L’ Archer de 
Charles IX, after many vicissitudes, after being revised or puffed by 
various friends of Chardon, was published by a third firm—at a dead 
loss. 

Throughout this enterprise it is clear that the shrewd publishers are 
seeking a French counterpart of the Author of Waverley. Such a one 
would follow up the success of Kenilworth and Ivanhoe by a whole series 
of novels, with alluring titles, presenting picturesquely the various 
epochs of French history. As for Chardon, or Mr. Thistle, he is advised 
by his best adviser not to become merely “le singe de Walter Scott,” but 
to differentiate his work in certain ways that we shall consider presently 
in connection with Balzac. For it will be apparent that what I have just 
narrated is an episode from the Comédie humaine, that young Chardon 
was the chrysalis from which emerged Lucien de Rubempré, and that all 
this happened in the world of Les Illusions perdues. Thus, the greatest 
social observer of the past century renders his tribute to the astonishing 
success of the Waverley Novels in romantic France. We must examine 
later the extent and the profounder causes of this vogue. At present we 
may ask two more immediate questions. Was there, in Scott’s actual rela- 
tions with France, anything likely to constitute a literary or senti- 
mental alliance? And were there, in his conception of Romanticism, ele- 
ments or seeds that might germinate prosperously on French soil? 

The first question should be answered in the negative. Sir Walter had, 
to be sure, a fairly extensive knowledge of the literature, the history, and 
the political institutions of the French. But his views were those of a 
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Britisher and of a conservative. Whether in his medieval pageantry, his 
personal associates, or his Life of Napoleon, Scott clings to the tradi- 
tions. During his two visits to Paris, although he was duly lionized, we 
find that his contacts were abundant rather than deep or fruitful. The 
fact is that there existed between Sir Walter and the modern French no 
such temperamental kinship as other Scotsmen, e.g. R. L. S., have in- 
stinctively felt. It was neither his personality nor his poetry that made 
him famous on Gallic soil. Could it have been his conception of Romance? 

The word itself, singular or plural, and the correlative “romantic,”’ are 
constantly found in the novels—no less than fifty times in Waverley, 
thirty-three in Quentin Durward. I hope to show elsewhere that the ma- 
jority of the uses of “romance” refer to tales or ballads of a semi-histori- 
cal character. The adjective “‘romantic” is also often associated with 
chivalry, with Nature, and with adventure. The words occur with fair 
frequency in Scott’s correspondence with reference to scenery or situa- 
tion; occasionally as connected with the romances of chivalry. In the 
Essay on Romance he seeks to broaden the scope of the word beyond its 
application to love, chivalry, and the Middle Ages. So he defines a ro- 
mance as: “‘a fictitious narrative in prose or verse; the interest of which 
turns upon marvellous and uncommon incidents.” 

What are we to conclude from all this? That simply au pied de la let- 
tre—and all the more so if we could take into account the various events, 
scenes, personages, and trappings that fulfill his intention—Sir Walter 
Scott was the broadest and in sundry ways the best exponent of the 
English type of Romanticism. In his devotion to this cause, as several 
critics have affirmed, he was integer vitae, all of a piece. ““Towards him,” 
says Wilbur L. Cross, “all the lines of the romantic revival converge.” 
His life and work were a long demonstration of his evolving conception 
of Romance. Professor Elton and John Buchan! stress this animating 
breath in almost every activity and every production of Scott’s career— 
his eminence as a raconteur ; his response to “adventurous incidents and 
the adventurous emotions”; his inner world as thronging with the dreams 
ascribed to Edward Waverley; his local piety, so well brought out in 
Professor Grierson’s Centenary Edition of the Lefters, so closely linked 
with Scott’s passion for the past; his figurations of chivalrous love and 
heroism; Abbotsford as the crown of his castle-building—these things 
make up the Sir Walter whom we know and cherish. Less admirable 
though scarcely less influential ingredients were certain melodramatic de- 
vices associated with the “tale of terror’; and a wavering use of the 
supernatural. Of all the more harmonious elements, perhaps, Scott feels 


1 Page-references to all the works used or cited would be far too numerous. A bibliogra- 
phy will be found at the end. 
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and communicates supremely the sense of loyal adventure—the joyous 
call of a brisk morning on the Border—dew on the heather, the ring of 
the scabbard, the “bright face of danger’’—and a high devotion to lady 
or Queen or Chevalier inspiring all. His were the more sunlit ranges of 


Romanticism. 
II 


What becomes of the healthy air of the moors when transferred across 
the Channel? In France, the sun shone less brightly. A dark miasma had 
blown in from the regions which Chateaubriand and Byron inhabited. 
The mirk of the maladie du siécle overspread the souls of poets. With this 
malady Scott could have little in common. He was neither keen on 
Catholicism, nor steeped in melancholy, nor inclined to enthrone passion, 
nor did he quite aspire to be ‘‘made one with Nature.” If the essence of 
French Romanticism is “infinite indeterminate desire,” then Scott was 
not their man. If the center of their cosmos was the ego, then Scott was 
centrifugal. Personally, he presented no such Satanic figure as Byron, 
nor did he adumbrate the Olympian majesty attributed to Goethe. 

But Scott did participate to this extent in the “throne and altar re- 
action:” it was his colorful revival of the past that chiefly interested the 
French; it was his feeling for traditions and old loyalties. Because the 
French themselves, around 1820, were flocking back to their ancient 
standards and were busy recreating their national past in play and novel. 
As the slogan went, they sought to “put the memoirs into action.” My 
thesis is that it was chiefly the feudal and conservative in Scott that ap- 
pealed to the right wing of the romanticists of the Restoration. He wrote, 
says the Abbé Brémond, “‘l’épopée de la tradition,” in twenty volumes. 
And whether in the “three Gothic romances” or in the Jacobite trilogy, 
this complete Tory “cultiva en nous une imagination et une sensibilité 
rétrogradées.””* 

Although certain exquisites, together with a few imitators like Vigny 
and Mérimée, knew enough English to go to the original source, the 
great majority of Frenchmen perused Sir Walter only in translations. 
These were numerous and widely popular. Almost from the first the 

French publishers attributed the Waverley Novels to their proper au- 
thor.‘ For them the “opeu secret” was no secret at all. The earliest ver- 

2 For a time the names of Scott and Byron were linked together, as twin stars, by the 
Romantic rebels and by the frequenters of certain salons. 

3 The chief general authorities for reconstructing Scott’s vogue after Waterloo are 
Maigron (old edition), Partridge, Baldensperger, and Draper. See Bibliography below, as 
also for monographs on individuals. 

4 The very first novel to which Scott’s name was attached was La Prison d’Edimbourg 
(Heart of Midlothian), December, 1818. Before this, he had been called either “ Jedediah 
Cleishbotham” or “l’auteur des Puritains d’ Ecosse.” 
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sions, by Joseph-Martin and certain blue-stockings, were censured by 
the French themselves as of very inferior quality. What can you think 
of the bunglers who render a reference to A Winter’s Tale by “‘le conte 
de M. Winter’; or the estate of Waverley-Honour by ‘‘Waverley-sans- 
tache?”’ Even when formally correct, these translations are apt to be fade 
and neo-classical in their style. But what could you expect, demanded 
Stendhal, when the book-sellers hired for each four-volume tale four 
translators, “of whom three knew no English?” 

Of course, it was not quite so bad. Defauconpret, who became the 
regular translator, had lived in London and knew English well. Begin- 
ning in 1817 with single novels, he was presently translating each work as 
it appeared and re-translating those which had been badly done. Before 
long Defauconpret became the translator, en titre and en masse of Scott’s 
works as a whole. Four editions of these Works, complete or nearly so, by 
the hand of Defauconpret, appeared during our period.’ The duodecimo 
edition, which was the first and the fullest, ran to 165 volumes. The 
thirty-two-volume edition (1830-33), handsomely illustrated by the 
Johannot brothers, was outstanding in its time and will serve our pur- 
pose for comparisons. 

Defauconpret is workmaplike and does not seem to make many bad 
slips. His pace is pedestrian and his manner platitudinous.* Yet he can 
rise to the level of great passages, such as the murder of the Bishop of 
Liége, the death of Steenie Mucklebackit, the final conflict of Bothwell 
and Burley, or the imprecation of Meg Merrilies upon Ellangowan. That 
is, Defauconpret can preserve the general movement of the passage, even 
if he cannot wholly render the telling verbal felicity. He was still too 
neo-classical to apprehend and convey always the mots justes of Scott, 
especially if the expression seemed a bit daring. For example, “crazy 
steps” become a “marchepied usé”’; an ‘“‘arch glance”’ is simply a “‘regard 
intelligent.” Substitutions of a village for a glen, sensibility for sense, and 
a nightingale for a lark—in spite of the charming precedent of Juliet— 
are positive errors. Generally, the peculiar flavor of Scotch—no double 
entendre implied—is beyond his means. Perhaps wisely, he makes no at- 
tempt at dialectical renderings, whether in narration or dialogue. But the 


5 The Author’s annotated edition (princeps) of 1830 ff. was made the basis of still an- 
other Defauconpret, 1835 ff. This was the first to contain Scott’s (final) Introductions and 
Notes.—In his General Preface, Sir Walter complained that in some instances works that 
were not his own were attributed to him by French printers. I have noted several cases 
where such attributions were made: La Belle Sorciére de Glas-Llyn, 1821; Le Chateau de 
Pontefract, 1823; both of these are grouped under the Contes de mon héte. In the case of 
Walladmor (transl. Defauconpret, 1825), the responsibility for the attribution is fobbed 
off on the Germans. 

* His style is called “‘compassé’”—i.e., slightly pompous. 
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reader must suffer when Edie Ochiltree’s famous remark, ‘Praetorian 
here, Praetorian there, I mind the bigging o’t” becomes simply, ‘‘Prae- 
torion si vous voulez, mais je me souviens de l’avoir vu batir ici.” Syn- 


* tactically, Defauconpret’s handling of Scott’s careless style is usually to 


be commended. He freely transposes, simplifies, and coordinates. Occa- 
sionally there are omissions or mutilations that we regret; but as often 
as not we are willing to part with cluttering clauses or with one of two 
synonyms conjoined merely for rhetorical effect. On the whole it is what 
would be called a legitimately ‘free’ translation; and on the whole the 
translator did his best. His became the standard French version and has 
remained so until this day. 

The figures regarding the sale of translations in general are illuminat- 
ing. Although only nine novels had been translated before 1820, the 
sale of copies was estimated at 200,000 by 1824. Shortly after the days 
of 1830,” the Defauconpret translations all told ran to nearly a million 
and a half volumes,’ whereas two million volumes had been sold by 
1840, when the final edition of this version appeared. These figures 
support the view that the ’twenties were the palmy days of Scott in 
France. As in the case of Fenimore Cooper, the Defauconpret transla- 
tion was the one most frequently in the hands of the French Romantics. 
It was approved by Scott, who had Cadell deliver advance sheets to the 
translator, with the result that the French version usually appeared 
henceforward close on the heels of the English original. 

Sir Walter, unlike Byron, did not take his Gallic audience by storm. 
Apart from a few tributes, his poetry was never greatly honored. His 
fiction penetrated by a gradual infiltration. Some curious errors have 
arisen about his introduction into France. For example, it is stated that 
the first three novels written (Waverley, Guy Mannering, and The Anti- 
quary) were badly translated and coldly received: they “‘slept on the 
shelves” until later successes revived them.® This statement is misleading 
and does not sufficiently reckon with the early impact of Old Mortality. It 
probably derives from an editorial notice (in C2uvres completes, 1, 3-7) 
thus conceived: that three of the best novels (those named) successively 
appeared in Paris “‘sans obtenir le moindre succés . . . et restérent en- 
fouis” in the circulating libraries; that of these three there were no re- 


7 Estimate made by the publisher, Gosselin, from the total of editions printed (uores 
complétes, 1, 171-76). 

* Passage quoted and approved by Maigron, oP. cit., p. 100. note 1.—His partial list of 
the early translations (p. 127, note 3) omits two titles and misdates Waverley. Hartland’s 
list (App. B) is very inaccurate in its dating. So many errors have been made in these mat- 
ters that I am subjoining to this study what I hope is a trustworthy list of the first French 
translations of each novel, with full bibliographical details. 
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views and practically no sales; that only then did Defauconpret trans- 
late Old Mortality, a careful labor of love, and hawk it in vain from pub- 
lisher to publisher; until the enlightened Henri Nicolle accepted it and 
engaged Defauconpret to translate various other novels. 

Now it is true that Nicolle (the predecessor of Gosselin) launched 
Defauconpret; it is true that the first notable success was the latter’s 
version of Old Mortality, published in May, 1817, under the happy title 
of Les Puritains d’ Ecosse; it is even true that the sale of this novel helped 
the sale of the others, though not altogether by what Maigron calls a 
“retrospective admiration.” For this volume was not the fourth, but the 
second to appear in France—the year after Guy Mannering and before the 
others named.® And Guy Mannering, by the way, did not go unnoticed; 
there were several appreciative reviews. L’Antiquaire, Rob-Roy, and 
Waverley—the translations followed in that order—were more coldly re- 
ceived. 

Old Mortality, then, remains the first considerable success; the next 
was The Heart of Midlothian published (December, 1918) under the title 
of La Prison d’Edimbourg. Here first, in the seventh of the series to ap- 
pear, did the name of Walter Scott, “auteur des Puritains d’Ecosse,”’ 
instead of the “author of Waverley,” figure on the title-page, where it ap- 
peared regularly henceforward thanks to the assiduity and penetration 
of Defauconpret.’ The latter actually sent a complimentary set of his 
translations to the author, who rejected them on the grounds that he 
was not the author. This persistence in hiding his head at a period when 
Paris was ringing with his name—for Galignani," too, was printing cer- 
tain novels in English—reminds one of the proverbial ostrich. 


III 


It is not necessary to trace chronologically the growth of Scott’s repu- 
tation in France. For the period of Romanticism Maigron’s work still 
holds good, as supplemented by the researches of Baldensperger and of 
Partridge. We may summarize their findings, with a few additional ob- 
servations. 


The greatest vogue of the Waverley Novels ran from 1820 to 1835. Within 
these fifteen years, there were two “apogees”: from 1820-23, centering around 
the medieval romances; and from the autumn of 1826—the date of Scott’s second 


® See Appendix for the correct order. Les Puritains and Le Nain mystérieux were at- 
tributed, in the Bibliographie de la France, not to Walter Scott but to “ Jedediah Cleish- 
botham”—a pseudonym which may have given rise to inaccurate statements of the kind 
cited above. 

10 Defauconpret was named as the translator from 1825 on. 

11 Scott called Galignani an “‘old pirate.’’ The two had personal dealings about reprints 
of the Life of Napoleon 
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visit—until about 1830. As in the cases of Byron and Goethe, it was a vogue 
initiated by cultivated readers; but much more than in these cases, it seeped 
into the mass of the populace. Rich and poor, young and old, Parisians and pro- 
vincials, read and revelled in their Sir Walter. The testimony is abundant and 
curious; and for long there were very few dissidents."* Among his more celebrated 
admirers, who freely expressed thesmelves, were Nodier, Thierry, Hugo, Dumas, 
Balzac. Although these men praised Scott for diverse qualities, there is a definite 
drift in most of their criticisms. Hugo, for example, held that Sir Walter, like a 
literary Antaeus, derived a fresh vigor from the new soil which he touched in 
Ivanhoe. This novel was called the “véritable épopée de notre Age’”’; soon after 
its publication, Nodier and Dumas observed that Scott was on the crest of the 
wave. Quentin Durward (transl. May, 1823), the most influential of all the series, 
helped to reawaken the taste for French history in general and for Louis XI 
in particular. Hugo again rises to the occasion by extolling not only the well- 
knit plot, but the exactness of the historical depiction. He is stupefied by the 
“genius” which can thus seize the abiding features of a past age. 

After a slight dip in popular appreciation, there comes the period of the second 
“apogee,” which Baldensperger centers around 1827. Critics like Planche 
(who plagiarized Scott’s essays in several of his own) and like De Loménie stress 
the vogue of Sir Walter, together with the rage for historical romances, as cul- 
minating in 1827-28. The press now seems to speak “‘only of the Great Scotch- 
man.” Sir Walter sends Balzac into Brittany to write Le Dernier Chouan, and 
begins to inspire the dramas of Dumas. Nodier’s articles in La Quotidienne had 
already shown his high appreciation of Scott as an interpreter of the Middle 
Ages; and thereby he will soon be tempted to delve into the past on his own 
account. 

We should not neglect the lesser fry of admirers. Henri de Latouche, the author 
of Fragoletia, appreciated the couleur des temps as rendered by Scott, and helped 
lead Balzac to his master. Madame de Rémusat and her son quite early repre- 
sented the aristocratic penchant towards Sir Walter. Although Barante had his 
reserves, Thierry was always enthusiastic. People as different as Fauriel and 
the virulent Veuillot, a critic like Cuvillier-Fleury and the excellent Doudan, 
read and were content. Even the great Chateaubriand, who could bear no 
rival near his throne, is cited to the effect that ‘thousands of girls in the provinces 
dreamed of playing the part of Diana Vernon, Alice Lee, or Flora MaclIvor.” 
(Partridge). This feminine admiration was also played up in fiction—witness 
the well-known case of Emma Bovary, and Balzac’s “jeune personne pile et 
blonde” who found her delight in Sir Walter. 

The journals encouraging the vogue were the Débais, Le Globe, La Muse 
francaise of course, and Le Conservateur littéraire. Pilgrimages to Abbotsford 
and the resultant Voyages, by Pichot and Blanqui, kept up the popular interest. 
It is clear that Scott the medievalist was all the rage. In the provinces, Sir 
Walter promoted a cult of the “Gothic” which turned romanticism almost into 
a “medieval offensive.”’ His influence helped to check the depredations of the 


1 Such as Gautier and Stendhal. 
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Bande Noire and led on to that taste for converving and restoring monuments, 
which culminated in Viollet-le-duc. Scott is also credited with encouraging a 
deeper study of things medieval on the part of artists as well as architects. In- 
deed, he was considered by certain Liberals as too reactionary, too much of a 
Legitimist. “Almost all his novels end in a Restoration.” 


It is evident how these various statements confirm our main thesis. 
Certainly, for millions of readers, Sir Walter closely allied the present 
with the past in a movement which Baldensperger characterizes as 
“court mais salutaire.”” We cannot debate at present the intrinsic worth 
of the chivalric as opposed to the Scottish novels. In either case, the tale 
is the thing—the plausibility, the coherence, the fascination. For those 
who raise the reproach of “externality” and insist on the realistic evalua- 
tion, it may be argued that Ivanhoe and Durwood reveal a knowledge of 
life and men scarcely inferior to what is found in Old Mortality. It is 
difficult tc admit that the historical novel is necessarily a false genre. 

Nor need we consider extensively the question whether Scott created 
the modern form of historical romance, for it appears that this is really 
no question at all. Before the Waverley Novels there were, in France at 
least, only such adumbrations of the new genre as may be found in the 
Abbé Prévost and in Chateaubriand. The latter’s sense of the past was 
attached to monuments rather than to men; he had initiated a taste for 
medievalism without bringing it to a culmination. He and others had 
prepared the soil for Sir Walter. French contemporaries and compeers 
professed little doubt about the matter. Hugo saluted Sir Walter as ef- 
fecting a “‘new alliance” between history and romance, an alliance which 
lifted and perfected the fictional form. Balzac, in a famous passage of the 
Avant-propos, declared that Scott was the man who par excellence repro- 
duced the “poetry of feudalism”; and that, further, it was he who, as a 
“modern troubadour,” gave a “gigantic impulse to a genre until then 
esteemed secondary.”’ Obviously, many of the critics already cited link 
closely the vogue of Sir Walter with that of the historical romances. I 
quote Pétigny, editor of the Annales de la Littérature et des Arts :™ 


. . - que d’auteurs se sont plu 4 entasser des événements fabuleux sous des noms 
historiques! Mais Walter Scott est, je crois, le premier qui ait tenté, avec 
quelque succés, de peindre des mceurs et des événements historiques dans le 
cadre d’une intrigue fabuleuse. II est le véritable créateur de ce genre de roman 
qui puise des faits dans l’histoire au lieu de n’y chercher que des noms, qui 
lenrichit et la développe au lieu de la dénaturer . . . 


The increasing quantity of historical tales listed in the Bibliographie de 
la France, side by side with the increasing translations of the Waverley 


18 Cited in Maigron, p. 107. 
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Novels, is surely indicative of the trend from about 1818. Stendhal re- 
ports what a theatrical director told him: ‘‘We all mocked at the histori- 
cal novel; the Academy proved that the form was ridiculous, when Wal- 
ter Scott appeared with Waverley in his hand.”’ And then the tables were 
turned indeed. 

In the transplantation of the form, these have been esteemed the chief 
features: First, the historical novel comes to be treated with a much 
larger dose of history; high political interests are involved, not merely 
young heart-affairs. Secondly, bygone customs and costumes are treated 
as an essential part of social history. Again, minor characters, on the 
model of Cedric the Thane, are made typical or class-conscious figures. 
And also with a typical value, the people come thronging in on all sides. 
Maigron justly stresses the threefold picturesqueness which the French 
adopted so eagerly—picturesqueness in the characters, the descriptions, 
and the dialogue. There seems to be these further points in the Galliciza- 
tion of Scott. Although the historical element is primary, yet rulers and 
statesmen rarely have the chief réles in the intrigue: these are still re- 
served for the conventional hero and heroine. Consequently, the high 
personages must concern themselves somehow with the fortunes of the 
young people. The emphasis on costumes, armor, and medieval furnish- 
ings, together with the use of descriptions, becomes the trait d’union that 
binds the romantic to the realistic school. Furthermore, Scott’s way of 
providing exposition and of carrying on the action by means of pertinent 
dialogue—the drame dialogué—was a real innovation and was copied by 
Balzac and Dumas, among others. The use of poetic mottoes as chapter- 
headings was also widely imitated. Finally, it may be asked, just how 
far was Scott influential in forwarding the topographical or (as it is now 
termed) the “regionalist” novel? The very titles of his stories are often 
place-names—castles or domains “heavy with destiny.”’ He treated Scot- 
land in a fashion anticipating Balzac in the French provinces, or Pereda 
in the Spanish. 


IV 


We may now proceed to an examination of Scott’s specific influence 
upon the chief novelists of the romantic period. I must pass over Kératry 
and Sismondi, Nodier,“ and Soulié—even Eugéne Sue and the elder 
Dumas. 

Maigron believes that with Cing-Mars began the serious “history of 
the historical novel” in France—because Vigny and Balzac were the first 
to realize what reservoirs of material were to be found in the old memoirs 


4 Trilby owes more to Scotland than to Scott. Apparently it was ten years later that 
Nodier began accumulating a debt to Sir Walter. See Larat and Hartland passim. 
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and chronicles. In fact, Vigny tells us that he read no less than three 
hundred works in preparation for his undertaking. Like Walter Scott he 
was aware that in the fictional genre, history must be cultivated for its 
own sake; but he goes a step farther in insisting that the love-intrigue 
shall be strictly subordinated to “le grand jeu,” as Scott himself once 
called it. Here it is a question of a conspiracy which brings in three 
principal figures, Cing-Mars himself (as grand écuyer), Louis XIII, and 
Richelieu. The conflict between the last two is the main political interest; 
a similar conflict is found in Quentin and to some extent in Ivanhoe. As in 
Scott, subordinate figures swarm around to constitute the milieu—and 
at times to hamper the main action. Court-and-town society is rendered 
by characteristic details as in Nigel. Local and historical coloring is used 
freely; so is the very language of the period, even to the familiar chats, 
to which certain grandees, like Scott’s sovereigns, demean themselves. 
Needless to say, Sir Walter is faithfully followed with regard to giving a 
detailed description of dress and armor as soon as each person enters on 
the stage. 

In situation, Cing-Mars is especially close to Quentin in these respects 
—in the struggle between king and vassal, the siege of a walled city, the 
use of gipsies, of prophetic dreams, and other such devices. Among 
parallel incidents, Frangois lists “‘the dream, the duel, the night journey, 
the tactics of the young men when surrounded by a strange crowd.” 
Quentin and Cing-Mars are each protected by the king, whose favor each 
had gained first by a display of bravery; each enters the Royal guard by 
special permission. Grateful foreigners serve both heroes. The circum- 
stances of the heroines are similar in that both are errant-princesses at a 
strange court, and “both decline a throne,” because they prefer the 
heroes. 


There are also, then, parallels in the dramatis personae: Baldensperger 
says, “la franchise, l’impatience devant le mal sont les mémes chez les 
deux héros.” (But is not Quentin usually less impatient and more cau- 
tious than Cinq-Mars? It is true that he incurred the enmity of Laubarde- 
mont by rashly striking him, much as Quentin struck Tristan l’Hermite. 
Yet we can hardly recognize our Quentin in the introspective adolescent 
of the French story; he is full of romantic desire, aspiration, love-doubt, 
self-doubt, and melancholy.) Baldensperger continues: 

Isabelle fait prévoir Marie de Gonzague, tandis que Crawford annonce quelque 


peu Bassompierre, Demors (sc. Dunois)de Thou, et que Tristan |’Hermite est le 
Laubardemont d’une autre crise de la royauté. 


16 Our authority wisely accepts only these points from Francois’ article. The latter claims 
far too much. 
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There is a possible echo of Caleb Balderstone in old Grandchamp (like- 
wise a devoted and grumbling servitor), while the scene of the cardinal’s 
“cabinet” may offer a pendant to the levee of Buckingham in Peveril. 

I suggest these additional similarities. Like his model, Vigny uses 
poetic mottoes, several of them from authors (Byron, Shakespeare, Com- 
mines) well known to Scott. The chapter-headings offer close parallels 
with those in Quentin: “The Boar-Hunt” and “La Partie de Chasse”’; 
“The Sack” and “‘L’Emeute”’; “The Interview” and “L’Entrevue.’’ The 
injured attitude of the old nobility (Bassompierre and De Thou) to- 
wards the king and the cardinal corresponds to the attitude of Dunois 
and others towards Louis XI and his minions. In either case, the nobles 
feel that their allegiance goes unappreciated (a theme dear to Vigny’s 
heart), while a Father Joseph or an Olivier le Daim makes his power felt 
in spite of his humble mien. Again like Tristan l’Hermite, Laubarde- 
mont is physically revolting or sinister. The description of the torture of 
Grandier has vaguer parallels not only in several of the Waverley Novels, 
but in Hugo and others; it was a recurrent theme among the writers of 
medieval romances. 

Even if not all the parallels brought forward in the preceding pages are 
considered probants, there remains a strong cumulative case for the 
Scottian influence on Vigny. In fact, we have paused thus long on Cing- 
Mars because it is in various respects the closest good imitation of the 
Waverley Novels during the romantic period. It is curious to reflect that 
as Vigny grew older, he manifested an “increasing contempt for his 
initiator.” 

Prosper Mérimée shares with Sir Walter a taste for literary mystifica- 
tions and for the anecdotal in the historical records. The Chronique du 
régne de Charles IX has been overpraised by diverse critics, including 
Maigron. Yet Mérimée has assimilated the method of the master, and 
we find in the Chronique an “ideal” rather than a close imitation of 
Scott. As in Nigel, the series of tableaux is arranged with an eye to ex- 
hibiting the special mores of an epoch. As in Old Mortality, which prob- 
ably inspired Mérimée, the main conflict is essentially religious and dour. 
But the French writer mitigates that dourness by his dégagé attitude. 
The opposition of the two brothers, the passionate complications of the 
love interest, the vague, debonair ending, are all in Mérimée’s vein 
rather than in Sir Walter’s. Also, high personages have no considerable 
réle in the Chronique, nor are political motives dwelt upon. 

Yet there are other definite resemblances to the Waverley Novels. 
Among these would be the historical explanations and the touches of per- 
sonal or picturesque description, both of which are briefer than in Scott. 
Again adventurous youth seeks its fortune, under high protection, in the 
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capital. Again there are mottoes, drawn several times from English 
sources. Again the chapter-headings, with their contents, play up the 
manners and institutions of the time, and are suggestive of “‘des tableaux 
@ la Scott,” while two of them (“La Chasse” and “La Sortie”) are 
exactly duplicated in Quentin Durward. Towards the end of each novel, 
there is a surprise sally from a besieged town. In each hunting-scene, al- 
though the hunt itself is subordinated to intimate conversation, the king 
gives the final stroke to the quarry. Mérimée’s gipsies have their well- 
known counterparts. Captain Hornstein, like young Durward, is nearly 
hanged—the noose is around his neck. The “Reitres’”’ evidently cor- 
respond to the Schwarzreiter who roam the country in Quentin. But 
Mérimée installs his free-lances at an inn; and thereby, says Maigron, 
he invades Scott’s peculiar domain (cf. Peveril, Kenilworth, The Abbot). 
The arguments and brawling between host and guest likewise find paral- 
lels in Sir Walter. The Chronique de Charles IX is, then, in the vein of 
Scott, but less obviously and less frequently so than Cing-Mars. Anal- 
ogies in Mérimée’s other stories are mentioned by Partridge, who be- 
lieves that Lydia Nevil is “astonishingly like Julia Mannering,” and ob- 
serves that Colomba urges her brother on to bloodshed in a feud, much 
as the Highland Widow urged her son. 

Hugo has been called the “most illustrious imitator” of Scott. His 
debt, says Partridge, was not “crushing,” but neither is it to be neg- 
lected. His youthful articles on his master are enthusiastic and fairly 
numerous, while two of his juvenile tales—Bug-Jargal and Han d’Islande 
—contain creations @ la Scott, who maintained almost a menagerie of 
dwarfs. The publication of Notre-Dame de Paris (1831) marks surely the 
most brilliant French attempt to superimpose a synthetic Waverley 
Novel upon a ground-plan of one’s own gifts. For in spite of Maigron’s 
cavilings, Notre-Dame is just as gifted as it is Hugonian. It may be weak 
on basic history and psychology, but it is a sumptuous restoration of the 
Gothic and the picturesque. 

There are a half-a-dozen aspects in which this novel shows an as- 
siduous reading of Sir Walter. Even Maigron admits that the general in- 
tention (not altogether fulfilled in the execution) was equally excellent 
and Scottian with reference to characters: individuals should be made 
representative of their period and raised to the level of general types— 
as Scott had done with Cedric and others in Jvanhoe.* And just as Scott 
was “made for Ivanhoe,” so Hugo was made for this Gothic subject, with 
the Cathedral dominant over “‘tout ce qui attire l’ceil et le retient, cos- 
tumes bariolés, armures luisantes. .. .’”? The author of Eviradnus could 


16 Hugo had praised Ivanhoe; and had used in Hernani the device of the returning 
pilgrim, incognito in his sweetheart’s home. 
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soon proceed alone on the picturesque medieval highway; but it was 
Walter Scott who first led his feet to that favorite road. 

In the second place, the descriptions, though longer than in Scott, are 
of the same general kind: e.g., the Cathedral, the Palais de Justice, the 
Louvre, the king’s room in the Bastille, even to the torture-chamber 
where Esméralda suffers. The “Gothic” note is present in many of these, 
while the author’s intention is evidently to stress customs and institu- 
tions under Louis XI. 

The episodical appearance of that monarch is linked with the wide re- 
vival of interest in his personality, which Scott had resuscitated. Dela- 
vigne and Balzac offer other examples. In connection with the latter, we 
shall go more fully into the rédle of Louis, whether in history or fiction. 
Hugo’s portrait of the king is quite in the Romantic tradition.'’ Among 
the features similar to those in Quentin are: his cunning, his cruelty, his 
piercing look, his oaths, his anxiety about his health, his shabby dress, 
and the greasy hat, with its little leaden figures of saints. The extraor- 
dinary prayer to Our Lady, with its bribes and its bargaining, which 
Hugo puts in the mouth of Louis, is at least as close to the prayer in 
Quentin as to the originals in the chronicles. In either novel a good deal 
is made of the wooden cages in which Louis had treacherous churchmen 
confined. Hugo refers several times to Cardinal Balue. He brings on the 
stage the familiar retinue, headed by Coictier, Tristan, and Olivier, that 
“terrible Figaro.” 

The election of the Pope of Fools, with its travesty of religious rites 
and its depiction of a motley, turbulent, and free-spoken crowd, has cer- 
tainly its parallel in The Abbot, chapter 14. But I am more impressed by 
the resemblance of the Kingdom of Cant (Cour des Miracles) to that 
other sanctuary of Whitefriars in Nigel. In either instance, we find our- 
selves in a place apart, a rascals’ Paradise with its own jurisdiction and 
its own governor. This “duke” performs, or would perform, unseemly 
marriages. No officers of the law dare enter either domain, which has its 
own code, its own argot, and its special brands of villainy. 

The passion of Claude Frollo for Esméralda recalls the similar one of 
Brian de Bois-Guilbert for Rebecca, who likewise was condemned as a 
sorceress. In each case the lover is forced into the position of being offi- 
cially the opponent of the girl whom he adores to the point of obsession. 
Consequently, he tries vainly to persuade her to flee with him to some 
spot beyond the pale. Conflicting passions and the tempest of emotion 
are nearly the end of Frollo as they are quite the end of de Bois-Guilbert. 

Without going so far as to say with a Quarterly Reviewer that Notre- 


7 The chapters on Louis were added in the edition of 1832. 
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Dame resembles a Waverley Novel about as much as Guse Gibbie resem- 
bles Lord Evandale, it is not difficult to discern in Hugo a lack of balance 
and a pronounced leaning to the grotesque which Scott rarely showed. 
Edmond Biré points out another difference inherent in the two opposed 
conceptions of Romanticism: that while Quentin and his creator are en- 
dowed with brave hearts, Hugo and Frollo and the rest are haunted by 
a gloomy fatalism. 


V 


The literary relationship of Scott and Balzac is notable and peculiarly 
interesting; its ramifications have not been fully developed in any of the 
special studies made hitherto. It has been well said that Balzac’s “great- 
est literary admiration was for Scott” (Partridge). Familiar with at 
least two-thirds of the Waverley Novels, the author of the Comédie humaine 
was probably influenced, in specific cases, by about half that number. 
We shall recur to his confession of that influence in the Avant-propos 
and elsewhere. It is well known that Scott’s manner of depicting the past, 
by the use of local color, characteristic detail in the descriptions, and 
semi-apologetic explanations, induced Balzac into similar methods of 
depicting the present. Thus, romantic fiction evolved into the realistic 
kind. It is also well known that the chief omission which he found in 
Scott—the lack of a unified structure—led Balzac to solidify his own 
Comédie by introducing various devices, especially that of reappearing 
characters. (Just here it may be pointed out that Scott too, apart from 
sequels, did have his favorite, semi-historical characters, who crop up 
from time to time: such are Rob Roy, Claverhouse, the Duke of Argyle, 
together with references to Henry Wynd and Flora MacDonald.) 

What has been less emphasized is the fact that Balzac’s admiration 
led him to plan quite early a series of canvases dealing with the “‘prin- 
cipal phases” of French history: after Les Chouans, the trilogy Sur 
Catherine de Médicis; after Catherine, still others were projected. Barely 
mentioned by Laure de Surville, fuller news about this project has only 
recently come to us. The publication of a manuscript Avertissement to 
“Le Gars’”* (the earliest form of Les Chouans) presents the youthful 
Honoré under the disguise of a certain “Victor Morillon.” It is revealed 
that Scott was truly the directing force in “Morillon’s” (sc. Balzac’s) 
early career. Friends challenge him to prove in his own fiction that 
he has known characters as curious as any portrayed in the Waverley 
Novels. Cannot a Frenchman too seek to fictionize the history of his country in 
some of its dominant features? The phases are then outlined. It is evident 
thereby that Balzac originally designed Les Chouans as “one of the 


18 By Pierre Abraham, in his Créatures chez Balzac (1931). 
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foundation-stones of the edifice” which he will try jto erect, 2 Ja Scott.'® 


The historical novels actually composed by Balzac concern us most 
in the present paper. But let us see first what the students of his gen- 
eral relationship to Scott have to say. Brunetiére and Baldensperger, 
although the former rather regrets the fact, agree that Sir Walter was 
the first master of the author of Les Chouans. The latter critic,”® pointing 
out that Kenilworth (transl. 1821) introduced Balzac to Scott, maintains 
his thesis that the lesson of Sir Walter was in the direction of turning 
the historical into the “topographical” novel. Hence Balzac’s careful 
studies of sites; hence he wrote his first romance as a “‘border”’ story, 
and planned the resurrection of other provinces. The lesson was learned 
not only for historical fiction; Balzac explained to his Italian friends 
that he had found in the Waverley Novels the secret of painting manners 
of whatever age; presently he transposed, so to speak, donjons into offices 
and paladins into police. Mr. Garnand, in his dissertation on the two 
novelists, is rather lacking in general and well-supported views. But he 
does venture the statement that it is in the historical novels and the pre- 
ceding CEuvres de jeunesse that Scott’s influence was mainly felt. He also 
thinks that the occasionally “servile” imitatica in those youthful works 
became “more and more independent” in the Comédie humaine. But 
the discipleship remained none the less a fundamenial thing. What Bal- 
zac owed Scott, Mr. Garnand summarizes, was a great deal in the proc- 
esses cf composition, character-building and dialogue. Honoré con- 
fessed that he thus learned “A dramatiser le roman.’”’—Mr. R. K. Gor- 
don, in an article on “Scott and the Comédie humaine,” brings out this 
interesting point: that Balzac is chiefly attracted, as he naturally would 
be, by characters like Balfour of Burley or the two Deanses who are 
ruled by a dominant passion. Balzac mentions Scott more frequently 
than he does any other English author. 

In fact, from his first allusion to Kenilworth in 1821 as “‘la plus belle 
chose du monde” until he sought consolation in Peveril when troubles 
thickened in 1845, Balzac rarely ceases to read, reread and appreciate 
the Defauconpret version of the Waverley Novels. His letters show that 
he “often thought of Scott as his great rival.” His most elaborate trib- 
ute is the article in the Revue parisienne (1840) where he compares 
Cooper with Scott, to the disadvantage of the former. The American is 


19 See the Introduction to Sur Catherine de M édicis, where Balzac speaks of his extensive 
historical readings and declares that his intention had been to write, in fictional form, 
“a picturesque history of France.” (Michel-Lévy ed., xxm, 520). D’Arthez advised Ru- 
bempré to proceed along similar lines. 

20 In his Orientations étrangéres chez Honoré de Balzac. 
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considered inferior in the comic spirit, in character-drawing (especially 
of secondary people), and in a broad understanding of humanity. With 
Scott you are in a “numerous and brilliant company’’; with Cooper you 
are almost alone in Nature. But both authors are weak (or shy), when 
it comes to the depiction of passion. Otherwise, the genius of Scott has 
“‘a thousand facets.” He is particularly good at intertwining the for- 
tunes of his nominal hero with important personages and events. . 

In the Avant-propos of the following year is found the famous testi- iE 
monial to the Scotch master as a starting-point for the Comédie humaine. 
Much of this is too well known to need citation. It is with reference to 
Scott that Balzac uses the notable phrase: “faire concurrence 4 |’Etat- 
Civil.” Thus the novelist broadens out into the social historian, the 
painter of persons and landscapes. But since Sir Walter was an impro- 
viser rather than a system-maker, he left that lack of liaison in his com- 
e positions which Balzac has endeavored to supply for the Comédie hu- 
. maine. In another respect, the master was again found lacking. Protes- 
tant prudery forbade the analysis of passion and, indeed, did not provide 
in Scotland sufficient examples of women really in love! (Buchan answers 
that Scott was motivated less by prudishness or “‘hypocrisy” than by 
“sanity and a due sense of proportion.”’) But for Balzac, granting that 
Effie Deans is an exception, the practical omission of a fundamental 
human passion left a great gap in the Waverley Novels; he steadfastly 
held that in one form or another, “la passion est toute l’humanité.” 
To make up for this, Balzac sees perfectly, here and elsewhere, that Sir 
Walter portrays humanity as rooted in its environment of customs and 
tradition; and that was par excellence the torch that the Scotchman 
passed on to the Frenchman. 

In the Human Comedy itself, no less than seventeen of the Waverley 
Novels are referred to by name or by implication.** Among these, Hon- 
oré’s favorites were apparently The Heart of Midlothian, Old Mortality, 
and Jvanhoe. But Rob Roy and Kenilworth were not far behind. Although 
Balzac seems on the whole to prefer the Scotch novels of manners as 
nearer his own times—and his own practice—yet he is far from dis- 
praising the historical romances, whether of feudalism or of later periods. 
Throughout the Comédie, there are nearly seventy distinct references to 
Scott himself, as man and as writer. Some of these are casual, merely 
mentioning Sir Walter in passing or including his name in lists of mis- 
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*1 Tt is curious that the Frenchman reproaches both these novelists with overdoing the 
characteristic tics or“ grimaces’’ of their personages. Balzac himself is over-fond of such de- 
vices, which he may have learned from Scott and Cooper. 

® For these and subsequent figures, together with many of the passages cited, I am in- 
debted to Mr. F. A. Bridgers. His forthcoming Index of Proper Names in the “Comédie 
humaine” will prove a very valuable work. 
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cellaneous authors. But a number of the references deal significantly 
with the technique or the characterization within the Waverley Novels. 
Their author had genius, learning, and will-power. He was possessed of 
the literary “five senses,’”’ namely “‘l’invention, le style, la pensée, le 
savoir, le sentiment.” As for technique, Balzac, using the voice of Gam- 
bara, asserts rather debatably that: “In the magnificent historical com- 
positions of Scott, the personage most outside the action arrives at a 
particular moment, by threads woven into the pattern of the plot, to 
link up with the dénouement.” As for characters, the Cameronians are 
twice praised as excellent. For all his animadversions on Scott’s women, 
Balzac is attracted by Jeanie and Effie Deans, by Rebecca the Jewess 
and, of course, by Diana Vernon. The last-named, he says, is drawn 
without Scott’s usual coldness; and the author of Une Ténébreuse A ffaire 
forestalls the source-hunters by remarking that Di Vernon had points 
in common with Laurence de Cing-Cygne. 

Rather frequently, indeed, Balzac’s characters are described or de- 
scribe themselves in terms of Scott’s. Thus, Butscha, in Modeste Mignon, 
is called “le nain mystérieux’’; one person is “as amusing as the heroine 
of Peveril of the Peak,’”’ while another is compared to Fergus MacIvor.* 
Again, several of Balzac’s personages, like their creator, are fond of read- 
ing their Scott; among these are (naturally) Lucien de Rubempré” to- 
gether with David Séchard in his youth, and the ardent Calyste in 
Béatrix; Sir Walter haunts the romantic dreams of such heroines as 
Modeste Mignon and Véronique Sauviat. In short, the author of the 
Human Comedy could live in Scott’s world almost as comfortably as in 
his own.” 

Balzac more or less imitates Scott in at least half-a-dozen novels, 
mainly of the historical kind. This is quite apart from the unacknowl- 
edged C2uvres de jeunesse, which are thought in two cases, L’H éritiére de 
Birague and Clotilde de Lusignan, to constitute what Mr. Garnand calls 
a “servile” following of Sir Walter. One feature found here carries over 
into the Comédie humaine: the retrospective “pauses for dramatic effect 
just before an interesting event in order to sum up the preceding action, 
or to give a deeper insight into the character in question.””** Mr. Garnand 
thinks that the novels which counted most with Balzac at this stage were 
A Legend of Montrose, The Black Dwarf, and The Antiquary. Le Breton 
substantiates the general argument by averring that in several of these 
works Balzac “decked out his heroes in trappings borrowed from Scott.” 


%3 A number of similar cases are listed by Gordon, art. cit., p. 103, note. 

% The name “ Rubempré” occurs in Quentin Durward, Ch. 33. 

% Cf. passage at the end of Les Paysans. 

% Several examples occur in Waverley: one such passage is highly “romantic.” 
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This critic adds Argow le Pirate to the list of early imitations; the struc- 
ture of the tale seems to show the author’s familiarity with The Heart 
of Midlothian as well as Waverley. 

The case of Les Chouans—or Le Dernier Chouan as it was first called, 
in 1829—is a complicated one. I have tried elsewhere to show that the 
influence of Cooper is here predominant.”’ Yet there are strong arguments 
in behalf of Sir Walter likewise. If the landscape and figures suggest 
both models, the historical approach is surely Scottian.** From Sainte- 
Beuve down, including Lanson, Saintsbury, Baldensperger, and Mai- 
gron, critics have emphasized this type of influence. What, then, is the 
initial scene in Les Chouans? A group of conscripts under guard, toiling 
up a hill; their costumes and ranks are differentiated; their situation is 
linked with historical data; the setting and customs of Brittany are 
stressed as significant. It has often been pointed out that here, with due 
differences, is an analogy to the opening chapter of Jvanhoe; furthermore, 
it prefigures a sort of Scottian gateway which serves as entrance to many 
of Balzac’s scenes. Who but Scott had made him realize the necessity 
of topographical investigation and description? What about the “flying 
campaigns” of Montrose as interwoven with the landscape; and the 
skirmishes in Rob Roy and Old Mortality? Presently the conscripts here 
are rescued by an ambush in which Marche-a-Terre plays the same 
treacherous réle as the “creature Dougal” in Rob Roy. In various re- 
spects, the free-booting Highlanders and the Bretons, with their guerilla 
warfare, are brothers “under their skins.” Further, Les Chouans re- 
sembles Scott’s Jacobite novels, in that they are alike based upon the 
“actuality” of numerous local and historical events. Each writer knew 
his peasants and knew how to make them speak in homely metaphors 
drawn largely from the animal kingdom. Finally, the granite of Brittany 
stands out as distinctly as the features of a Lowland glen or of a High- 
land pass in Scott. 

Mattre Cornélius (1831) was written (so Balzac’s sister tells us) as a 
consequence of the author’s indignation at Sir Walter’s portrait of Louis 
XI. The worst features of that portrait appear, however, in Scott’s final 
Introduction to Quentin Durward, composed at the same time as Mattre 
Cornélius and therefore unknown to Balzac then. As a matter of fact, 
the two fictional interpretations of the monarch are not unlike, since 
they are both based on the same sources (Commines, Jehan de Troyes, 


27 Cf. “Balzac and Cooper: Les Chouans,” Mod . Phil., xu (1915), 193-213; and our 
Studies in Balzac’s Realism (University of Chicago Press, 1932). 

8 Balzac said later (Préface to Une Fille d’Eve, 1839) that Scott had “exhausted the 
only possible novel of the past.’”’ He was referring to the struggle of other classes against 
the nobility, in Jvanhoe, etc. 
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etc.). Scott’s general treatment, thinks such an authority as Pierre 
Champion,”* fails to recognize to what an extent Louis aided and unified 
France (this is also one of Balzac’s grievances); and M. Champion dis- 
counts the alleged cruelty of the king, as exemplified by his confinement 
of enemies in cages and the like. In the historian’s view, Scott’s great 
popularity established a “legend” about Louis XI. Professor Morris, 
in an article on the historicity of Balzac’s story, remarks that while the 
author has striven to present a balanced picture, he has often allowed 
himself considerable license. “‘The traits of sensuality and filial disloyal- 
ty are more strongly accentuated than they are” in the contemporary 
records. “If Balzac’s portrait is open to criticism,”’ says Professor Morris, 
“ .. it is chiefly for its failure to show his cruelty and his untrustworthi- 
ness.”” But Scott shows both. 

Although the plots of the two stories are quite unlike, there is some 
analogy in the setting (Tours and Plessis), and several of the characters, 
including the inevitable Tristan l’Hermite and Olivier le Daim, are dupli- 
cated. The former is taciturn and efficient, the latter busily intriguing, 
as in Quentin. With regard to Plessis-lez-Tours, Balzac deliberately 
takes Scott to task for describing the castle as standing on an eminence, 
whereas it is really in a hollow; both are right, dryly remarks Professor 
Morris, for while actually situated on a slight éertre, Plessis is generally 
surrounded by a valley.*® Both authors, by the way, go in for its ety- 
mology as derived from plexitium. Balzac’s description is in part an 
elaboration of Scott’s. 

Concerning Louis XI, there are a number of additional touches oc- 
curring in both novelists; some of them, to be sure, occur in their common 
sources as well. For example, the king’s statesmanship, his “sagacity,” 
his powers of dissimulation, his malicious disposition which enjoyed the 
discomfiture of others. Balzac gives examples of the “caustic” spirit 
which Scott stresses. Both speak (unhistorically) of his contemplating 
parricide in his youth. Both show him as playing incognito, willingly con- 
sorting with the people and addressing them familiarly. He is supersti- 
tious and fears death. He maneuvers his “‘bonnet’’ and prays to the 
images thereon. He is fond of Pasques-Dieu as an oath; and is almost 
equally fond of his eldest daughter. Both Balzac and Hugo depict Louis 
when he is nearing the end of his life; hence certain traits are accentuated. 








































29 P. Champion, Louis XI (Paris, 1927), Tome 1*: Le Dauphin. Introduction, pp. 47 ff.— 
I believe that M. Champion is unduly severe in speaking of the “pauvre intrigue” of 
Quentin and in considering that Scott used the Middle Ages merely as a décor. 

%° Curiously enough the city of Tours has recently acquired the ruins of the Chateau 
de Plessis. It is described as not being quite “‘la sombre demeure” that Sir Walter and 
other romanticists depicted. See L’IUustration, Oct. 15, 1932. 
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There is another Scottian analogy with Matire Cornélius, which has 
not, I think, been mentioned by others. The miser and his sister here 
are very reminiscent of a similar pair—the Trapbois—in The Fortunes 
of Nigel. Balzac had long been acquainted with these “‘sinistres avares.”’ 

The trilogy now called Sur Catherine de M édicis* includes two Parts 
which concern us: Le Secret des Ruggieri (1836-37); and Le Martyr 
Calviniste (1841-43). The whole work has a long Introduction on Cather- 
ine and her historical réle; this is rather in the vein of one of Scott’s 
preambles or interchapters. In both Parts, royalty is to the front, in 
spite of Balzac’s theories about subordinating historical characters. In 
Le Secret des Ruggieri, we find astrology abetting the royal power of 
Catherine as it had abetted that of Louis in Quentin. The astrologers 
are alike proud and imperious: both the elder Ruggieri and Galeotti 
treat the respective monarchs as their equals. Both kings interview their 
astrologers under crucial circumstances; the latter are aware of their 
dangerous situations and are threatened in menacing speeches; by a 
combination of craftiness and personal force, they are dismissed in safe- 
ty in each case; but not before they have predicted the death of the 
monarch who is challenging them. 

Le Martyr Calviniste is on a different range. Here, as Mr. Garnand 
puts it, Balzac “depicts the political rivalry of Catherine and the Guises 
with the religious motif so prevalent with Scott, especially in Old Mor- 
tality and Woodstock.” The spirit of the Cameronians in the former novel 
may well have inspired Balzac’s Calvinists, and there is a general re- 
semblance between Chaudieu and Balfour of Burley in the way each 
summons a proselyte to put his hand to the work. The proselyte in Le 
Martyr Calviniste suffers the torture of the boot, circumstantially de- 
scribed, as Ephraim MacBriar did in Scott’s novel. Furthermore, Bal- 
zac’s hero, young Lecamus, is caught between the machinations of two 
great parties, even as Quentin and Roland Graeme (in The Abbot) are 
almost caught. Since The Abbot has been mentioned, we may observe 
that the two novelists agree in attributing to Mary Stuart a capacity 
for malicious and cutting remarks. 

I believe that the most significant parallel for Le Martyr Calviniste is 
found in The Fortunes of Nigel; and this time Balzac gives us the clue. 
Early in his story he refers to the apprentice scene at the beginning of 
Scott’s romance. Now Balzac had already described, in La Maison du 
Chat-qui-pelote, the former living conditions of apprentices in terms very 
like Sir Walter’s. Finally, apprentice-life is again played up in Le Martyr. 
Besides this common feature, the plot of that story and of Nigel have dis- 


31 This had been proposed as a title to Lucien de Rubempré’s imaginary romance, on 
the grounds that it “would be more like a title by Walter Scott.” 
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tinct similarities in situation both in the complications of the beginning 
and the unraveling at the end, when royalty plays the deus ex machina. 
The cautious elder Lecamus, like George Heriot, has high influence at 
court, the hero in each case is loved by a watchmaker’s daughter, while 
the shop scenes have an atmospheric resemblance. 

We have heard Balzac’s confession and anticipated the similarity be- 
tween Laurence de Cing-Cygne in Une Ténébreuse Affaire (1841) and 
the heroine of Rob Roy. The former maiden seems modeled on Diana 
Vernon in these respects: her enterprise and gallantry; her horsemanship; 
and her affiliations with Royalism. These are mainly masculine qualities, 
and indeed each heroine has a boyish frankness and courage; for each 
has been brought up in close contact with men-cousins. But there is 
little personal analogy between the oafs at Osbaldistone Hall and the 
noble Simeuses. Another of Scott’s women may also have served Balzac. 
Laure has not Diana’s wild charm and rallying temper; she has rather 
an “air of gravity” and an entire devotion to the lost cause of Royalism 
which lead Mr. Garnand to suggest a kinship with Flora MaclIvor. 

Among other parallels between the two novelists, these have been 
mentioned by various critics. The incident of the delayed stage-coach 
at the beginning of The Antiquary is thought to have inspired a similar 
opening for Un Début dans la vie, while the burial of Steenie Muckle- 
backit is the original for a fine scene in Le Médecin de campagne. The 
last-named novel recalls St. Ronan’s Well in that both “are localized 
around an old and a new village”’; further, the doctor’s dilapidated house 
suggests the Reverend Cargill’s. Without prejudice to either bandit, 
Vautrin’s hairy redness is like that of Rob Roy. I have said elsewhere 
that both Balzac and Scott are excellent in presenting scenes of breath- 
less suspense or attente ; and similar devices are used to this end. Natural- 
ly, Sir Walter’s influence on topography and description still prevails. 

Balzac is our last example in the field of fiction. With the case of the 
elder Dumas, whether for historical background or for narrative tech- 
nique, I do not feel competent to deal. There is no use in selecting a 
particular novel or two in such a vast variety of romances. More than 
any other Frenchman, Dumas shares Sir Walter’s appreciation of ad- 
venture and of “derring-do.”’ But he will best serve our need as an out- 
standing illustration of Scott’s effect on the Romantic drame. 


# Minor novelists who followed Scott in the period of decline include: Frédéric Soulié, 
who went in for provincial history; Eugéne Sue (Jean Cavalier); Paul Lacroix, who was 
known as “le Bibliophile Jacob” (Les Deux Fous, Les Soirées d’ Abbotsford); and Roger de 
Beauvoir. On these writers, cf. Balzac (art. cit., Rev. parisienne), Maigron (very severe), 
and Partridge, passim. 
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VI 


We must perforce be brief in surveying the domains of drama, paint- 
ing, history, choosing from each a salient example of the impress of the 
Scotch master. 

Adaptations of the Waverley Novels for the stage* were second only 
in number and importance to fictional imitations. Some of the dramatic 
versions were still popular in the forties, when the historical novel had 
decidedly drooped. From 1822 on, it appears that Scott helped to give 
the stage ‘“‘a general orientation towards medieval subjects” (Draper). 
He affected opera and even vaudeville; and the influence of his plots 
was felt upon melodrama—witness Pixérecourt and Dumas—as well as 
upon the “legitimate” theater. 

The versions differ widely in their closeness to the originals. Yet quite 
a number, by such authors as Hugo, Soumet, and the earlier adaptors, 
show a fair fidelity to their source. The majority of the Waverley Novels 
were dramatized sooner or later, and the better-known ones were used 
by playwrights again and again. Among the most popular were Kenil- 
worth, Ivanhoe, Woodstock, and The Bride of Lammermoor. Pixérecourt, 
in his Chateau de Lochleven, tightens up the action of The Abbot around 
the escape of Mary Stuart. Another “‘mélo” was Le Chateau de Kenil- 
worth (1822), while the same title was used for an opera by Auber and 
Scribe. The latter collaborated with Boieldieu in the permanent success 
of La Dame Blanche (1825), which is a medley of Scottian motifs. Within 
fifty years it had over 1300 performances. The Amy Robsart which was 
constructed by Hugo with a happy ending and with the reluctant collab- 
oration of Soumet, had a curious stage history. When it failed, an actor 
appeared before the curtain to explain matters to the audience. He de- 
clared that “the (only) passages which you have had the kindness to 
applaud are those taken from Walter Scott.” After detaching himself 
from Hugo’s destinies, Alexandre Soumet wrote his own “Kenilworth” 
in a drama called Emilia, which is credited with “‘well-drawn characters 
and attractive scenes.”” Two other versions of Scott’s novel were played 
around 1828. In the dramatic field as in the fictional, the period 1827-28 
is clearly an “apogee” of Sir Walter’s fame. Says Pontmartin:™ 


Un méme soir, le ThéAtre-Francais jouait Louis XI @ Péronne, de Mély-Janin, 
extrait de Quentin Durward; Odéon, le Labyrinthe de Woodstock; VOpéra- 
Comique, Leicester, de Scribe et Auber, pris au Chéteau de Kenilworth, et le 


*8 The main facts are found in Partridge and in Draper (Chap. 2). The latter makes cer- 
tain errors in matters of detail. The former points out that Scott himself was brought on 
the scene in two plays: Walter Scott d Paris and L’A uteur de Waverley. 

* Cited by Maigron, p. 121. 
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lendemain, la Dame Blanche inspirée tout a la fois par le Monastére et Guy 
Mannering. 


The skillful adaptation by Mély-Janin is another sign of the popularity 
of Quentin Durward. So is the more famous Louis XJ (1832) of Casimir 
Delavigne, who was much indebted to Durward for his “laborious and 
patient portraiture of the king.” Even after Scott’s death the vogue 
went on, with La Prison d’Edimbourg (as a comic opera), with a Richard 
en Palestine, a “powerful” Leicester, an adaptation of Nigel—and many 
of Dumas’ melodramas.* 

This “incredible” personage has recorded in his Mémoires how much 
refreshing reality he and his friends found in Scott, who has been termed 
his “culminating admiration.” In particular, Dumas mentions how, when 
he had been led at twenty-one to read the recently translated Ivanhoe, 
his eyes were opened to a new literary realm (Mémoires, 1x, Chap. 6). 
Gurth and Wamba proved stumbling-blocks, but once he was in the 
dining-room at Rotherwood, he saw the scene and the personages and 
all the far perspectives that such a treatment revealed. The conse- 
quences of that revelation are found in a series of drames. From Ivanhoe 
itself, Dumas confected a closet-drama, and another from Old Mortality. 
Neither of these was actable. But the notable Henri ITI et sa cour (1829) 
bases its principal scene on the passage in The Abbot where Lindesay 
bruises the arm of Mary Stuart, “contaminated” with another Scottian 
suggestion*” about Kate Barlass, the heroine who used her arm to bar 
a door against invaders. Again, Christine “closely imitated” a scene from 
Kenilworth, which also influenced Catherine Howard (1834). The last- 
named play completes the circle, it would seem, by “owing something” 
to Ivanhoe. 

Yet this is not the end for Messrs. Draper and Partridge. Charles VII 
chez ses grands vassaux appropriates the gipsy from Quentin and several 
passages from The Talisman. It is indubitable that the Prologue and 
early action of Richard Darlington borrow material, even to several of 
the proper names, from The Surgeon’s Daughter. Part of the original 
situation in that story is used again in Paul Jones. From The Heart of 
Midlothian, Dumas, still more incredibly, fashioned a comedy called 
Le Laird de Dumbicky—a title that Frenchmen might find difficult. And 
this “Laird” was nourished in part on Peveril of the Peak! Evidently, 


*8 The melodramatic features “impounded” by the French playwrights from the Waver- 
ley series are listed by Draper. But several of them could have been found elsewhere—or 
even invented. 

% Since this scene is so often in question, I will simply indicate a defence of its historicity 
by Miss Batho in Sir Walter Scott Today (ed. Grierson), p. 139. 

37 The Abbot, Chap. 32; and the story is told elsewhere in Scott. 
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Dumas and his “factory” took Scott to pieces. But all the king’s horses 
could not put him together again. Few of these plays are really merito- 
rious and the same may be said of the majority of the dramatic adapta- 
tions from Scott. Yet they remain as signs of the times. One “sign,” 
quite visible in Dumas himself, is that the melodramatist, early or late, 
is more drawn to the novels of Scottish manners or modern life, while 
the leaders of Romanticism, when the movement was at full tide, pre- 
fer costume pieces from the medieval romances. 

Gautier and others have testified how close were the bonds between 
writers and painters in the last Romantic cémacle. At no other period 
did artists draw so freely from literary themes. The walls of the Louvre 
still manifest the high popularity of English writers—Shakespeare, By- 
ron, and Scott—at the time; since painters then strove for dramatic as 
well as pictorial values. Mention has been made of how subjects from 
the Waverley Novels crowded the canvases in the Salons around 1830. 
Among those who went to this fountain-head either for anecdotes or 
for large “machines,” Eugéne Delacroix stands supreme. But in his 
case it was a late and in part an unwilling admiration. A passage in his 
Journal recognizes in Sir Walter an astonishing “perfume of reality”; 
yet the thoughtful artist questions whether all this emphasis on second- 
ary detail harmonizes with the romanesque illusion desired. His theo- 
retical dislike for Scott’s ongueurs did not prevent Delacroix from gladly 
designing costumes for an Amy Robsart (presumably Hugo’s) ; and much 
later (1859) he sketched a series of twenty-two ‘Illustrations d’aprés 
Walter Scott,” or subjects taken from Ivanhoe. He had already done 
several canvases based on this favorite novel; they included the well- 
known Enlévement de Rebecca and L’Ermite de Copmanhurst; from Dur- 
ward he painted L’Evéque de Liége; and he attempted an aquarelle on 
La Fiancée de Lammermoor. 

It cannot be claimed that Scott alone sent people back either to the 
Middle Ages or to historical reading and writing. He reinforced the 
national factors that were already in operation. But the facinating tale 
of the growth of historical studies in France, from Barante through 
Michelet and the founding of the Ecole des Chartes, could not be told 
if one failed to reckon with the cross-fertilizing influences of Scott and 
of Chateaubriand. Sir Walter’s lifelike renderings of the past were bound 
to affect more than belles-lettres. He performed undeniable services in 
awakening the imagination and in cultivating a feeling for the picture- 
esque among the whole school of Romantic historians. The late Pro- 
fessor Gundolf went so far as to say that the modern sense of historical 


3 Ed. Flat, 1, 264-265. 
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relativity was brought into literature at large by Scott. He foreshadowed, 
at least, the conception of man as largely a creature of successive en- 
vironments. 

Among individuals, traces of Sir Walter’s manner have been discerned 
in Chateaubriand himself—especially in the Etudes historiques sur la 
chute de empire romain (1831). Just as Ranke avowed that it was the 
Louis of Quentin Durward which turned him to history, so did the Duc 
d’Aumale make a similar confession regarding his Histoire des princes 
de Condé (1869 ff.). This is beyond our period, as is also the suggestion 
of a Quarterly Reviewer that Scott’s Louis “anticipated in every essential 
the picturesque and elaborate analysis of Michelet.” 

The case of Barante is of particular interest, for he was the initiator 
of the new historical trend. The Preface to the Histoire des ducs de Bour- 
gogne (1824-28), without naming Scott, is permeated with his influence.** 
Barante is a lover of tradition, enamored of feudalism whose “grandeur” 
he idealizes. He regrets that historical fiction has stolen the legitimate 
charms of history itself; the latter shrunk into a cold and neo-classical 
form, through the suppression of animating details and too much gen- 
eralizing. It is not surprising that people have turned to the more living 
figures of novel or play. Historical fiction, especially, has recently be- 
come a full-bodied genre which has movement and makes us see things 
vividly. “On lui a demandé, non plus de raconter les aventures des in- 
dividus, mais de les montrer comme témoignages vrais et animés d’un 
pays, d’une époque, d’une opinion.” Sir Walter evidently underlies all 
this. Yet, Barante continues, there is the breath of life in ‘‘our’’ old 
memoirs and chronicles. He will try to preserve their striking traits, 
together with authentic dialogue, and above all he will stick to the story. 
The results of his theory inevitably challenge comparison with the Wa- 
verley Novels, not only because some of the same personages are presented 
(Charles the Bold and Louis again), but because of the way in which 
the portraits are drawn and the narration conducted. 

Maigron’s best chapter is probably the one on this general subject. 

There he dwells on Augustin Thierry as the signal instance of a history- 
writer inspired by Scott. Without discounting the avowed effect of 
Chateaubriand upon the Récits des temps mérovingiens, Maigron argues 
as follows: 
...C’est que l’influence de Walter Scott a été plus soutenue, sinon plus pro- 
fonde; que l’Ecossais est devenu de trés bonne heure le modéle de Thierry et 
n’a jamais cessé de l’étre; que le Francais l’a toujours eu présent sous les yeux 
et n’en a jamais compiétement détaché ses regards. 

** Scott returned the indirect compliment in the Introduction to Anne of Geierstein, 
where Barante’s work is highly praised. 
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Thierry himself is quoted: 

Ce fut avec un transport d’enthousiasme que je saluai l’apparition du chef- 
d’ceuvre d’Ivanhoe. Walter Scott venait de jeter un de ses regards d’aigle sur 
la période historique vers laquelle, depuis trois ans, se dirigeaient tous les 
efforts de ma pensée. Avec cette hardiesse d’exécution que le caractérise . . . il 
avait coloré en poéte une scéne du long drame que je travaillais 4 construire 
avec la patience de l’historien. Ce qu'il y avait de réel au fond de son ceuvre, les 
caractéres généraux de l’époque ov se trouvait placée l’action fictive, et oi 
figuraient les personnages du roman, l’aspect politique du pays, les mceurs 
diverses et les relations mutuelles des classes d’hommes, tout était d’accord avec 
les lignes du plan qui s’ébauchait alors dans mon esprit. 


This enthusiastic historian concludes with a grateful tribute to Scott as 
“Je plus grand maftre qu’il y ait jamais eu en fait de divination his- 
torique.” 

Barante had been moderately picturesque, opines Maigron; but when 
Thierry thus entrenches himself in the very heart of the whole resus- 
citation-method inaugurated by Sir Walter, then “modern history was 
discovered.” With these two the outer trappings were there primarily 
to reveal what Balzac calls “l’homme social.” Such is the treatment in 
Thierry’s Histoire de la conquéte de l’ Angleterre, where more than in the 
Récits we find again the author of Jvanhoe in the clashes between Saxons 
and Normans. These were the lessons that Thierry“® learned and that 
he passed on to Michelet. 

Fifty years ago Leslie Stephen ceased his carping to declare: 


Scott is one of the last great English writers whose influence extended beyond his 
island, and gave a stimulus to the development of European thought. 


At least, for half of Europe, during those Romantic years: “A gentil 
knight was pricking on the plaine’”’ —and half of Europe looked wistfully 
back to see him ride. Thus the thesis which I suggested a while ago would 
seem to be justified by our survey; for France in particular the vogue of 
Scott was closely associated with remembrance of things past. For 
many individual admirers, as well as for dramatists and historians gen- 
erally, the evocation of their own national traditions was a consequence 
of what Sir Walter had started with Scotland. Among the novelists, 
Vigny’s principal fetish was the restoration of the prestige of the old 
nobility, while Balzac was concerned with restoring that of the monarchy 
in the persons of Catherine de’ Medici and Louis XI. It is well-known that 
the world of the Human Comedy moves magnetically between the poles 
of Church and King; no wonder, then, that Balzac could honor Scott 


«© His Lettres sur l'histoire de France (1820) manifest a definite intention to revive the 
French past as Scott was reviving the British. 
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for his “‘poetic feudalism.” Hugo, too, was most affected by Sir Walter 
at an age when he was still a Royalist and a traditionalist. The Abbé 
Brémond, however, makes this plausible distinction between the typical 
French attitude towards the past and that of Scott. For all his anti- 
quarianism and whether he is dealing with princes, peasants, or mer- 
chants, the author of Waverley is concerned with their traditions as still 
living, as still affecting contemporary institutions and manners. But 
several of the French Romantics dreamed back into the Middle Ages 
as a land apart, a refuge where they could sever all connection with the 
present. 

Brémond indicates how Scott’s conservatism, so much like Burke’s, 
affected Newman in England, Montalembert, and even Barrés in latter- 
day France. A few years ago M. Cazamian wrote of “cette s¢ve profonde 
de l’esprit écossais” as still alive. But André Levinson, writing on the 
recent Centenary, has statistical support for doubting whether Sir 
Walter is much read in the France of today. If the present generation is 
not attracted to his fiction, that, says the critic, is for an honorable 
reason: it has been transmitted and absorbed into their marrow by the 
admiration of the previous generations on whom it has exercised an 
‘“incalculable’”’—and, shall we add, an ineradicable influence. The sound- 
ness and excellence of this influence, from many points of view, is a 
matter that needs no demonstration or comment. 
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APPENDIX 
A List OF THE First FRENCH TRANSLATIONS OF THE Waverley Novels 


(Compiled from the Bibliographie de la France; the date at the end 
of each item refers to the week ending on that day.) 


1816 


1. Guy MANNERING, astrologue, nouvelle écossaise, traduit de l’anglais sur la 
troisiéme édition, par J. Martin. 4 vols. in-12. Chez Plancher, chez Eymery, 
et chez Delaunay. (March 30.) 


1817 


2. and 3. Les Purrrarins D’EcosseE et LE NAIN Myst£érIeEvx, contes de mon 
héte recueillis et mis au jour par Jedediah Cleishbotham [so in Index], maitre 
d’école, etc. . . . 4 vols. in-12. Chez Nicolle et chez Ledoux et Tenré. (May 3.) 

4. L’ANTIQUAIRE, traduit de l’anglais de l’auteur des Puritains d’ Ecosse, par 
Madame de M[araise]. . . . 4 vols. in-12. Chez Renard. (Dec. 13.) 


1818 


5. Ros-Roy. Par l’Auteur des Puritains d’Ecosse, etc., roman traduit de 
Vanglais et précédé d’une Notice historique sur Rob-Roy, etc....par A. J. B. 
D[efauconpret)]. 4 vols. in-12. Chez Nicolle. (May 2.) 

6. WAVERLEY, ou /’Ecosse il y a soixante ans, roman historique, contenant les 
principaux événemens de l’expédition du prince Edouard en 1745; traduit de 
Vanglais, sur la quatriéme édition, par Joseph-Martin, traducteur de Guy-Man- 
nering. 4 vols. in-12. Chez Madame Perronneau. (May 30.) 

7. La Prison p’Epmmourc: nouveaux contes de mon héte, recueillis et mis 
au jour par Jedediah Cleishbotham, maitre d’école, etc. . . . Par Walter Scott, 
auteur des Puritains d’Ecosse. [Translator not named.] 4 vols. in-12. Chez 
Nicolle. [This is the first to name Scott as Author.] (Dec. 12.) 


1819 


8. L’OrricteR DE Fortune, épisode des guerres de Montrose, contes de mon 
héte; recueillis, etc., par Jedediah Cleishbotham . . . Par Walter Scott, auteur 
des Puritains d’ Ecosse, de Rob-Roy, de la Prison d’Edimbourg, etc. 2 vols. in-12. 
Nicolle. (Aug. 21.) 

9. La FIANCEE DE LAMMERMOOR, contes de mon hote, recueillis, etc., par 
Jedediah Cleishbotham ... Par Walter Scott, auteur des Puritains d’ Ecosse, 
etc. etc. 3 vols. in-12. Nicolle. (Sept. 25.) [Note] Ce roman et /’Officier de fortune 
forment la troisiéme série des Contes de mon hdte; la premiére se compose des 
Puritains d’Ecosse et du Nain mystérieux; la seconde de la Prison d’Edimbourg. 


1820 


10. IVANHOE ou le Retour du croisé. Par Walter Scott, roman traduit de 
l’anglais par le traducteur des Contes de mon hdte. 4 vols. in-12. Nicolle. (April 8.) 

11. Le Monasrtére. Par sir Walter Scott, roman traduit de l’anglais par le 
traducteur de ses Euvres completes. 4 vols. in-12. Nicolle. (July 1.) 
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CEuvres comprétes de Walter Scott, précédées d’une Notice historique sur 
auteur et ornées de son portrait. (Prospectus.) In-12. Nicolle. [First collected 
edition announced]. . . . “La seconde livrasion, contenant les Puritains d’ Ecosse 
et le Nain mystérieux (formant les tomes xvi, XVIII, XIX, et xx de la collection) 
est promise pour les premiers jours de juillet. 

“Le MONASTERE .. . forme les tomes, XXXVIII, XXXIX, XL, et x1. L’ABBéE, 
roman encore inédit, fera partie de la collection.” (July 1.) 

12. L’ApsE, suite du Monastére. Par sir Walter Scott; traduit de l’anglais par 
le traducteur des romans historiques de sir Walter Scott. 4 vols. in-12. Nicolle. 
(Dec. 9.) [Note] Ces quatre volumes (qui sont les tomes xLIv a Lxvmi [sc. xLvm1] 
de la collection) forment la sixiéme livraison des Cuvres complétes de Walter 
Scott ou la quatriéme des Romans. 

1821 

13. KenrLwortn. Par sir Walter Scott, traduit de l’anglais par le traducteur 
des romans historiques de sir Walter Scott, précédé d’une notice historique sur 
le chAteau de Kenilworth et sur le comte de Leicester. 4 vols. in-12. Nicolle. 
(11™¢ livraison des uvres completes) (March 3). 

, traduit .. . par Mme Collet, traducteur de la Belle Sorciére de Glasllyn, 
etc. 4 vols. in-12. (March 9). 

Le CHATEAU DE KENILWORTH, traduit par Parisot. 4 vols. in-12. Corréard 
(March 31). 

1822 
{numerous reprints, etc.] 

14. Le Prrarte, ou les Flibustiers. Traduit de l’anglais de sir Walter Scott- 
4 vols. in-12. [No translator]. Librairie nationale et étrangére. [A “pirated” 
Pirate] (Feb. 2). 

, par sir Walter Scott; traduit de l’anglais par le traducteur des romans 
historiques de sir Walter Scott. 4 vols. in-12. Gosselin (Feb. 2). [Note] (Ces 
quatre volumes forment tomes 52-55 des CEuvres completes.) 

Re-edition of same. Gosselin, Ladvocat (Dec. 14). 

15. Les AVENTURES DE NIGEL, par sir Walter Scott. Traduit, etc., etc. 4 vols. 
in-12. Gosselin. (uvres complétes, txx-Lxm1) (June 29). 

. 4 vols. Gosselin, Ladvocat (Oct. 12). 

[Note] C’est une traduction autre que celle qui a été annoncée sous le n. 3106 
[above] (Differences of texts, at beginning of Introductory epistle and Chap. 1). 
La traduction annoncée aujourd’hui est, dit-on, de madame Collet. 


1823 
16. Peverit pv Pic; par sir Walter Scott; traduit, etc. 5 vols. Gosselin (Jan. 
25). 
17. QuENTIN DuRWARD, ou L’Ecossais 4 la cour de Louis XI. Par sir Walter 
Scott. Traduit, etc. 4 vols. in-12. Gosselin, Ladvocat (May 31). 


1824 
18. Les Eaux pe Sarnt-Ronav. Par sir Walter Scott. 4 vols. in-12. Gosselin, 
Ladvocat (Jan. 3). 
19, REDGAUNTLET. Histoire du XVIIIe siécle. Par sir Walter Scott; traduit 
de l’anglais, etc. 4 vols. in-12. Gosselin (July 3). 
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, roman du dix-huitiéme siécle. 2 vols. in 8°. Gosselin (Dec. 18). 
(Les faux-titres portent: Euvres completes de Walter Scott. Tomes 37 et 38.) 


1825 

20. and 21. Histomres pu TeMs DES CrorsapEs. Par sir Walter Scott, tra- 
duites de l’anglais par M. A. J. B. Defauconpret, traducteur de tous les romans 
historiques de sir Walter Scott. 6 vols. in-12. Gosselin (July 9). [Includes Tie 
Talisman and The Betrothed. No. 3698 in Bibliographie de la France. This is the 
first time Defauconpret is named.]} 

[18.] Les Eaux pe Sarnt-Ronan, par sir Walter Scott, traduit de l’anglais 
par A. J. B. Defauconpret. 4 vols. in-12. Gosselin. [Retranslation] (Dec. 31). 


1826 
22. Woopstock ou le Cavalier, histoire du tems de Cromwell, année 1651. 
Par sir Walter Scott. Traduit de l’anglais, par A. J. B. Defauconpret. 4 vols. 
in-12. Gosselin (May 24). 
. Par sir Walter Scott. 2 vols. in 8°. Gosselin (June 28). 


1827 
23. Les CHRONIQUES DE LA CANONGATE, par sir Walter Scott, traduites de 
l’anglais par A. J. B. Defauconpret, avec des notes explicatives. 4 vols. in-12. 
Gosselin (Nov. 17). 
1828 
24. La Joure FILte DE Perta ou le jour de Saint-Valentin, roman historique. 
Par sir Walter Scott, traduit de l’anglais par A. J. B. Defauconpret, avec des 
notes explicatives. 4 vols. in-12. Gosselin (May 31). (Forment les tomes 137 a 
140 des uvres de Walter Scott). [This is the edition in 165 vols.] 


1829 
25. CHARLES LE TEMERAIRE ou Anne de Geierstein, la fille du brouillard, 
Roman historique. Par sir Walter Scott, traduit de l’anglais par A. J. B. De- 
fauconpret. 5 vols. in-12. Gosselin (June 6). 
ANNE DE GEIERSTEIN ou /a vierge des bouillards. Par sir Walter Scott. Traduc- 
tion nouvelle, par J. Cohen. 4 vols. in-12. Boulland (Aug. 29). 


1830 
[21.] Les Francés. Par Walter Scott. Premiére série de /’ Histoire des Croisades. 


Traduction nouvelle, avec des notes explicatives, par M. Albert-Montémont. 
In-8°. Aubrée (Nov. 6). [Defauconpret calls this novel Le Connétable de Chester.] 


1831 

26. RoBERT, CoMTE DE Paris. Roman du bas empire. Par sir Walter Scott, 
traduit de l’anglais par A. J. B. Defauconpret. 4 vols. in-12. Gosselin (Dec. 17). 
(Les premiers titres portent: Contes de mon Hite, etc., quatriéme et derniére 
série.) 

27. Le CuAteau PérittEvx. Roman écossais du quatorziéme siécle. Par sir 
Walter Scott; traduit de l’anglais par A. J. B. Defauconpret. 2 vols. in-12. Gos- 
selin (Dec. 24). 
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XXXVI 


GUSTAVE FLAUBERT AND CHARLES BAUDELAIRE— 
THEIR CORRESPONDENCE 


HARLES BAUDELAIRE was born April 9, 1821; Gustave Flau- 

bert, December 12 in the same year. Their families belong to a 
cultivated and wealthy bourgeois class which offers to them all the ad- 
vantages of such a milieu. They grow up during the time that French 
Romanticism attains the quintessence of its literary expression; their 
intelligence is stimulated by their reading of Victor Hugo’s dramas, those 
of Alexandre Dumas, Sr., and of Théophile Gautier’s poetry. At school, 
both are mediocre students who excel each in one scholastic exercise— 
Flaubert is awarded first prize in history, Baudelaire third prize in 
Latin poetry. They are too preoccupied with literature, too conscious 
of the first awakenings of their latent genius.' Having no respect for 
their professors, they spend their time as best suits their fancy. Flaubert 
writes letters to his cherished friend, Ernest Chevalier: 
Lundi soir, 15 avril 1839, classe du sire Amyot, théorie des éclipses, lequel a 
Vesprit bougrement éclipsé.? 
J'ai l’avantage d’étre sous le pére Gors, qui fait des racines carrées; qu’importe 
grecques ou carrées, c’est de pitoyable soupe. Je t’écris donc parce que j’ai 
a t’écrire, que c’est pour moi plaisir, passe-temps, désennuiement.* 


For Baudelaire, it is practically the same thing: he indulges in literary 
escapades. M. Emile Deschanel says of him 


Pendant les classes de mathématiques nous passions le temps 4 nous écrire des 
bouts-rimés au courant de la plume. J’ai encore dans la mémoire quelques-uns, 
des vers de ce temps-la, qu’il a oubliés sans doute et qui ne ressemblent pas 
précisément 4 ceux qu’il a donnés au public sous le nom de Fleurs du Mal. 


His escapades are again described by the opinions of his professors:' 


Esprit fin; pas assez sérieux; ne réussit qu’en vers latins; n’a pas fait d’efforts 
pour réussir dans les autres facultés. 


Conduite quelquefois assez dissipée. Cet éléve, et il le dit lui-méme, parait 
persuadé que l’histoire est parfaitement inutile. 


1 R. Descharmes, Gustave Flaubert, sa vie, son caractére, ses idées avant 1857, Chap. 1.— 
E. Crépet, Charles Baudelaire—Cuvres Posthumes—Etude Biographique. 

2 G. Flaubert, Correspondance, Edition du Centenaire, Librairie de France, 1, 34. 

3 Tbid., 1, 47. 

* Crépet, Op. cit., p. xv. The author wishes to express his thanks and appreciation to M. 
Jean Pommier of the University of Strasbourg for his interest and suggestions in the prepa- 
ration of this article. 5 Lemonnier, Enguétes sur Baudelaire (Paris, 1719), Chap. 1. 
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In spite of their manner of ridiculing their studies, Baudelaire and 

Flaubert suffer in their ego. They feel themselves superior to their 
camarades and to their professors; they believe themselves misunder- 
stood. They manifest an insolent scorn for all discipline. Flaubert holds 
in horror the custom of the beating of drums to announce the change 
in classes.* In every way, school life is at variance with their sensibility; 
the only desired escape is in their addictedness to the romantic literature 
of their era. Melancholy, ennui, a cult for death, and hatred for the 
bourgeois soon follow. Later, the bourgeois becomes the bane of 
their existence. It is interesting to notice, in passing, their reaction. 
Flaubert will stand aloof from the bourgeois, will dismiss him from his 
daily life, will climb the stairs of his tour d’ivoire for consoling solitude, 
and will reserve for his few intimates his scornful and trenchant criti- 
cisms. To Ernest Chevalier, who has become a lawyer, he writes:’ 
Te voila donc devenu homme posé, établi, piété, investi de fonctions honorables 
et chargé de défendre la morale publique. Regarde-toi dans ta glace immédiate- 
ment et dis-moi si tu n’as pas une grande envie de rire. Tant pis pour toi si tu 
ne l’as pas, cela prouverait que tu es déja si encrassé dans ton métier que tu en 
serais devenu stupide. 

With Baudelaire, this hatred becomes aggressive,a mania to bewilder 
and dumfound the bourgeois. M. Louis Thomas, in his Curiosités sur 
Baudelaire relates the following :* 

Au restaurant, il s’exercait 4 terrifier ses voisins de table, demandant 4 un 
paisible fonctionnaire s’il n’avait jamais mangé de “‘la cervelle de petit enfant” 
ou commengant a haute voix un récit par ces mots: “Aprés avoir assassiné mon 
pauvre pére...” 

Théodore de Banville remembers this anecdote:* 

Le poéte, qui n’avait jamais rien sollicité ou accepté pour lui-méme, était allé 
une fois au ministére, oi, trés bien accueilli, comme c’était son droit, il obtint 
sans difficulté un secours d’argent pour un de nos confréres malheureux. Comme 
il voulait se retirer, le haut fonctionnaire 4 qui il s’était adressé le retenait tou- 
jours, voulant évidemment lui demander quelque chose et n’osant pas, si bien 
qu’enfin Baudelaire eut pitié de lui, et l’encouragea 4 parler. 

—Eh bien! dit alors l’homme de bureau, je voudrais savoir pourquoi avec le 
magnifique talent, avec ce don que vous avez de créer l’harmonie et de susciter 
la plus puissante illusion, vous choisissez des sujets si— 

—Si quoi? demanda froidement Baudelaire. 

—Mais, reprit le fonctionnaire, si atroces! Et se reprenant aussitét: “Je veux 
dire: si—peu aimables. 

—Monsieur, dit le poéte d’une voix aiguisée et coupante comme le tranchant 
d’un glaive, c’est pour étonner les sots. 

* Commanville, Souvenirs Intimes, p. viii. 7 Flaubert, op. cit., p. 134. 

8 (Paris, 1912), p. 29. *® Théodore de Banville, Mes Souvenirs, p. 87. 
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There is no trace of such antics in Flaubert’s character; however, with 
his friends, he was fond of salting his conversation with /a plaisanterie 
au gros sel. 

At last their unhappy school days come to an end. On December 18, 
1839 Flaubert writes to his dear friend Ernest Chevalier: 


Si tu veux apprendre des nouvelles, ou tout au moins une nouvelle, je t’ap- 
prendrai que je ne suis plus au collége, et comme je suis tellement fatigué des 
détails de mon histoire, et que j’en suis tanné, je te renvoie 4 Alfred pour la 
narration. 


Flaubert’s biographers have given little information concerning his 
“histoire.” In April of this same year, Baudelaire has already left school. 
He writes in an autobiographical sketch: “Jeunesse, expulsion de Louis- 
le-‘Grand, histoire du Baccalauréat.”"" There is as much mystery surround- 
ing his “‘histoire”’ as there is about that of Flaubert. 

From these few remarks we have seen that there exists between Charles 
Baudelaire and Gustave Flaubert at the time when they did not know 
each other, certain congenialities, certain reasons for an appreciation of 
each other. They are two contemporaries who follow different but 
parallel paths in French literature towards fame and martyrdom. During 
a period of literary transition, at the same time that Flaubert places the 
writing of prose on the firm basis of l’Art pour l’Art, Baudelaire clears 
from the path of poetry the banalities of his contemporaries. 


It is only in 1857 that their epistolary relations and personal contacts 
take a definite form of which it is possible to speak with certainty. It 
is most likely that they have made each other’s acquaintance before 
this date. However, the first letter of Flaubert to Baudelaire is dated 
July 13, 1857 and the first letter of Baudelaire to Flaubert, August 25, 
1857. The tenor is very friendly, even affectionate. Baudelaire became 
a loyal friend and ardent admirer of Mme Sabatier in 1852. When 
Flaubert was in Paris, he frequented, with his friends Gautier and Fey- 
deau, the salon of “la Présidente,’”’ as Mme Sabatier was called by 
her admiring literati. It is possible that Flaubert made Baudelaire’s ac- 
quaintance at one of the soirées of this beautiful and charming woman. 
On the other hand, the name of Mme Sabatier appears for the first 
time in Flaubert’s correspondence two years later, in 1859, when he asks 
Ernest Feydeau, who was also acquainted with Mme Sabatier, and who 
has given a flattering portrait of her in his Théophile Gautier: “Est- 
ce que tu ovis souvent la Présidente? C’est une excellente et surtout 
saine créature.”” There are several cross references to Mme Sabatier in 


10 Flaubert, of. cit., 1, 51. 1 Crépet, op. cit., p. xvi. 2 Flaubert, op. cit., m1, 397, 
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Flaubert’s correspondence until the year 1863. Before 1857, Flaubert 
writes neither the name of Baudelaire nor that of “la Présidente”’ 
Unfortunately, to determine the date when Flaubert made Baudelair’s 
acquaintance, there remain only conjectures and deductions. Flaubert 
has just published in October, 1856, his novel, Madame Bovary. Four 
months later, January 31, 1857, he is prosecuted for “‘outrage a la moral 
publique et religieuse et aux bonnes mceurs.” Eight days later, the 
judgment of the court is rendered. He is acquitted.” Flaubert, ill and 
disgusted, retires immediately to Croisset, his home. He writes to 
friends who have stood by him:"* 


Merci de votre lettre. J’y répondrai briévement, car il m’est resté de tout cela 
un tel épuisement de corps et d’esprit que je n’ai pas la force de faire un pas ni 
de tenir une plume. L’affaire a été dure 4 enlever, mais enfin j’ai la victoire. 

Ce tapage, fait autour de mon premier livre, me semble tellement étranger 4 |’art 
qu’il me dégoute et m’étourdit. Combien je regrette le mutisme de poisson ou je 
m’étais tenu jusqu’alors . . . quoi qu’il en soit, et malgré l’acquittement, je n’en 
reste pas moins 4 ]’état d’auteur suspect.—Médiocre gloire! 


From this moment on, in order to console himself and to forget his des- 
pair, Flaubert submerges himself in readings in preparation for his novel 
Salammbé. However, his fury against the malignant critics of Madame 
Bovary has not become abated. He commissions his friend Jules Duplan, 
in Paris, to collect all criticisms published on his novel and to send them 
to him. At this time Baudelaire is the first to send him his book of poems, 
Les Fleurs du Mal, published at the beginning of July, 1857, six months 
after the trial of Madame Bovary. Flaubert is touched by this gift, and 
hastens to thank Baudelaire for it in his first letter to Baudelaire: 


Mon cher ami, 

J’ai d’abord dévoré votre volume d’un bout 4 |’autre, comme une cuisiniére 
fait d’un feuilleton, et maintenant, depuis huit jours, je le relis, vers 4 vers, mot 
a mot, et, franchement, cela me plait et m’enchante. 

Vous avez trouvé le moyen de rajeunir le romantisme. Vous ne ressemblez a 
personne (ce qui est la premiére de toutes les qualités). L’originalité du style 
découle de la conception. La phrase est toute bourrée par l’idée, 4 en craquer. 

J’aime votre Apreté, avec ses délicatesses de langage, qui la font valoir comme 
des damasquinures sur une lame fine. 

Voici les piéces qui m’ont le plus frappé: le sonnet xv: La Beauté; c’est pour 
moi une ceuvre de la plus haute valeur;—et puis les piéces suivantes: L’Idéal, La 
Géante (que je connaissais déja), la piéce xxv: Avec ses vétements ondoyants et 
nacrés, Une Charogne, Le Chat (p. 79), Le Beau Navire, A une dame créole, Le 


8 Flaubert, op. cit., m, 251-271. 
A. Zevarés, Les Procés Littéraires au XIXe Siécle (Paris, 1924}, pp. 71-100. 
4 Flaubert, op. cit., 1, 268-269. 16 Flaubert, op. cit., 1, 300-301. 
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Spleen (p. 140), qui m’a navré, tant c’est juste de couleur! Ah! vous comprenez 
Vembétement de l’existence, vous! Vous pouvez vous vanter de cela, sans 
orgueil. Je m’arréte dans mon énumération, car j’aurais l’air de copier la table 
de votre volume. II faut que je vous dise pourtant que je raffole de la piéce 
LxxVv, Tristesses de la lune: 

. . - Qui d’une main distraite et légére caresse 

Avant de s’endormir, le contour de ses seins . . . 
et j’admire profondément le Voyage 2 Cythére, etc., etc... . 

Quant aux critiques, je ne vous en fais aucune, parce que je ne suis pas sar de 
les penser moi-méme, dans un quart d’heure. J’ai, en un mot, peur de dire des i ; 
inepties, dont j’aurais un remords immédiat. Quand je vous reverrai cet hiver, ’ 
a Paris, je vous poserai seulement, sous forme dubitative et modeste, quelques 4 
questions. ‘e. 

En résumé, ce qui me plait avant tout dans votre livre, c’est que l’Art y pré- i 
domine. Et puis vous chantez la chair sans |’aimer, d’une facon triste et détachée Ir 
qui m’est sympathique. Vous étes résistant comme le marbre et pénétrant comme : 
un brouillard d’Angleterre. 

Encore une fois, mille remerciements du cadeau; je vous serre les deux mains 
trés fort. 








Before examining a few chosen poems, let us underscore two sentences 
in Flaubert’s letter. First ‘vous avez trouvé le moyen de rajeunir le 
romantisme.” That is to say, Baudelaire brings to French poetry, with 
his Fleurs du Mal, “une nouvelle maniére de sentir.’’ The idea expressed 
in this sentence coincides with that of Baudelaire on Romanticism. 
In his Salon de 1846, Baudelaire gives his definition: ‘Le Romantisem est 
l’expression la plus récente, la plus moderne, la plus actuelle du Beau.” 
Secondly, “ce qui me plait avant tout dans votre livre, c’est que |’Art 
y prédomine. Et puis vous chantez la chair sans l’aimer, d’une facon 
triste et détachée.”” Flaubert acknowledges that Baudelaire and he have 
but one aim in literature, l’Art pour l’Art. Here is an expression of his 
estheticism, so frequently expounded in his correspondence:"” ; 
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L’artiste doit s’arranger de facon 4 faire croire 4 la postérité qu’il n’a pas vécu; 

i moins je m’en fais une idée et plus il me semble grand; je ne peux rien me figurer 
oF sur la personne d’Homére, et de Rabelais, et quand je pense 4 Michel-Ange, je 
ei) vois de dos seulement un vieillard de stature colossale, sculptant la nuit, aux 
flambeaux. 


Let us now glance at the poems La Beauté, l’Idéal, and la Géante. 
Why is Flaubert so pleased with them? The three poems have one in- \ 
spiration in common—that of the cult for beauty, an exalted ideal of bs 
beauty—beauty which remains immutable before the passions of man 
and material progress. Aristocratic, she reveals herself only to those who 
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observe her cult. The artist is chosen to see ‘“De purs miroirs qui font 
de toutes choses plus belles,” and, according to Flaubert, “le vrai beau 
n’est pas pour la masse.””* But, “‘il faut que l’esprit de |’artiste soit 
comme la mer, assez vaste pour qu’on n’en voie pas les bords, assez 
pur pour que les étoiles du ciel s’y mirent jusqu’au fond.” 

In the poems Avec ses vétements ondoyants et nacrés and Le Beau 

Navire, it is the exotic strain which captivates him. With the same in- 
tensity as Baudelaire, he is attracted by “les rivages lointains oi les 
arbres gonflés de séve se pament sous un ciel ardent, les ports exotiques 
ou les flots brillants bercent les vaisseaux dans l’or, les pays ov les 
hommes, endormis dans la chaude lumiére, ménent une vie de luxe et 
de volupté.’® Let us remember that Flaubert, during the years 1849 to 
1851, went on a romantic voyage into the Orient in order to satisfy his 
irresistible desire to see “les pays chauds.” These two poems, which 
immortalize the black Venus of Baudelaire, Jeanne Duval, perhaps 
cause him to recall, and with a beautiful souvenir, the enchanting Ruchi- 
ouk-Hanem, a famous courtesan whom he had met at Esneh, on the 
banks of the Nile. To his beloved friend, Louis Bouilhet, Flaubert de- 
scribes his Egyptian night less poetically than Baudelaire :* 
C’est une impériale bougresse, tétonneuse, viandée, avec des narines fendues, des 
yeux démesurés, des genoux magnifiques, et qui avait en dansant de cranes plis 
de chair sur son ventre. Elle a commencé par nous parfumer les mains avec de 
l’eau de rose. Sa gorge sentait une odeur de térébenthine sucrée; un triple collier 
d’or était dessus. On a fait venir les musiciens et l’on a dansé. ... Il y avait 
quatre femmes danseuses et chanteuses—deux joueurs de rebek assis par terre, 
ne discontinuaient pas de faire crier leur instrument. . . . Je t’épargne toute de- 
scription de danse, ce serait raté. Il faut vous l’exposer par des gestes, pour vous 
la faire comprendre—et encore! j’en doute. 


Flaubert’s appreciation of the poem Spleen: “Ah, vous comprenez 
V’embétement de |’existence, vous!”’ is in a way a confession of his own 
boredom. He, also, knows what it means, and has suffered from that 
ennui, “ce docteur, né dans Londres, un dimanche, en décembre,” all 
his life. Flaubert, from childhood on was a dreamer, a meditative, given 
freely to analysis of the undefined sadness and anxiety which hovered 
over him. However, from time to time, a spontaneous gayety would 
seize him and would manifest itself in an exuberance of words and ges- 
tures. Having lived during his youth at the hospital in Rouen,—his 
father was its surgeon-in-chief—Flaubert became at an early age ac- 
quainted with human misery and suffering. This macabre milieu, coupled 

18 Tbid., 1, 204. 19 Tbid., 1, 468. 

20 Lemmonier, op. cit., p. 46. 21 Flaubert, op. cit., 1, 308. 

Louis Bouilhet, Festons et A stragales, p. 28. 
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with inherited tendencies to neurasthenia, predisposed him to melan- 
cholia, which in later years was aggravated by the successive deaths 
of his father and his sister in 1846, and in 1848 that of his beloved friend, 
Alfred Le Poittevin. Little by little, Flaubert abandoned himself to a 
deepening pessimism similar toa fine, penetrating cold rain. A few years 
before the publication of Les Fleurs du Mal, he wrote to Louise Colet:* 
Nous étions, il y a quelques années, en province, une pléiade de jeunes drdéles, 
qui vivions dans un étrange monde, je vous assure. Nous tournions entre la folie 
et le suicide; il y en a qui se sont tués, d’autres qui sont morts dans leur lit, un 
qui s’est étranglé avec sa cravate, plusieurs qui se sont fait crever de débauche 
pour chasser l’ennui. C’était beau! Il n’en reste plus rien que nous deux, Bouilhet, 
qui sommes tant changés. Si jamais je sais écrire, je pourrai faire un livre sur cette 
jeunesse inconnue qui poussait a l’ombre dans la retraite, comme des champig- 
nons gonflés d’ennui. 


However, it is from this very pessimism, from this loathing of life, that 
drives him to devote himself exclusively to art, to the cult of beauty. 

A few days after having thanked Baudelaire for his volume, Flaubert 
writes to his friend Jules Duplan, anxious to know what has become of 
“un article de Baudelaire sur la Bovary, fait depuis longtemps et qui 
devait paraitre dans /’ Artiste.” A month has hardly passed when Flau- 
bert learns that Baudelaire is to be brought to trial for the publication 
of his volume, a fact which would explain the delay of the article on 
Madame Bovary. Flaubert immediately addresses a letter to Baudelaire 
in which he desires to express and to prove his sincere friendship :** 
Je viens d’apprendre que vous étes poursuivi 4 cause de votre volume. La chose 
est déja un peu ancienne, me dit-on. Je ne sais rien du tout, car je vis ici comme 
a cent mille lieues de Paris. Pourquoi? Contre qui avez-vous attenté? Est-ce a 
la religion? Sont-ce les mceurs? Avez-vous passé en justice? Quand sera-ce? 
Ceci est du nouveau: poursuivre un livre de vers! Jusqu’a présent la magistrature 
laissait la poésie fort tranquille. Je suis grandement indigné. Donnez-moi des 
détails sur votre affaire, si ca ne vous embéte pas trop, et recevez mille poignées 
de main des plus cordiales. 


But he is to such a degree offended and overwhelmed by this proceeding 
against his friend, and especially against the artist, that a few days later, 
August 23, he writes to him a second letter. He is full of anxiety and 
solicitude for his friend, and he wishes to come to his aid; he seeks certain 
useful points of comparison in his favor and offers certain suggestions.” 
. .. Tenez-moi au courant de votre affaire, si ca ne vous ennuie pas trop. Je m’y 
intéresse comme si elle me regardait personnellement. Cette poursuite n’a aucun 
sens. Elle me révolte. 

® Flaubert, of. cit., 1, 411. % Tbid., 11, 303. 

% Ibid., 1, 310. % Flaubert, op. cit., 1, 311, 
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Et on vient de rendre des honneurs nationaux 4 Béranger! a ce sale bourgeois 
qui a chanté les amours faciles et les habits rapés! 

J’imagine que, dans l’effervescence d’enthousiasme ov |’on est 4 l’encontre de 
cette glorieuse binette, quelques fragments de ses chansons (qui ne sont pas des 
chansons, mais des odes de Prud’homme), lus a l’audience, seraient d’un bel 
effet. Je vous recommande Ma Jeanneton, la Bacchante la Grand’merc, etc. Tout 
cela est aussi riche de poésie que de morale. . . . Et puisqu’on vous accuse, sans 
doute, d’outrages aux meeurs et 4 la religion, je crois qu’un paralléle entre vous 
deux ne serait pas maladroit. Communiquez cette idée (pour ce qu’elle vaut?) 
a votre avocat. 


But his letter arrives too late; the trial has been held August 20 and the 
verdict given.” Baudelaire replies to him on August 25:?’ 


Je vous écris 4 la hate un petit mot avant 5 h., uniquement pour vous prouver 
mon repentir de n’avoir pas répondu 4a vos affectueux sentiments. Mais si vous 
saviez dans quel abime d’occupations puériles j’ai été plongé! Et l'article sur 
Madame Bovary recule encore de quelques jours! Quelle interruption dans la vie 
qu’une aventure ridicule! 

La comédie s’est jouée jeudi, cela a duré longtemps! Enfin, 300 frs. d’amende, 
200 frs. pour les éditeurs, suppression des numéros 20, 30, 80, 81, et 87. Je vous 
écrirai longuement cette nuit. Tout 4 vous, vous le savez. 


Flaubert certainly must have been greatly depressed, and at the same 
time furious, upon learning this astonishing news, inasmuch as he had 
been acquitted of the same accusation. 

The publication of the article on Madame Bovary of which Baudelaire 
has spoken in his letter will be postponed longer than a few days. Three 
months later, on October 18, the article appears, for the first time, in 
V Artiste. In 1868 it will become part of the collection of articles in 
one volume under the title of /’Art Romantique. Let us turn over some 
of its pages: 

Il ne reste donc plus 4 la critique qu’d indiquer quelques points de vue oubliés 
et qu’a insister un peu plus vivement sur des traits des lumieres qui n’ont pas 
été, selon moi, suffisamment vantés et commentés.* 

Cette position de ]’écrivain en retard, distancé par l’opinion a comme j’essayais 
de l’insinuer, un charme paradoxal. Plus libre, parce qu’il est seul, comme un 
trainard, il a l’air de celui qui résume les débats, et contraint d’éviter les véhém- 
ences de |’accusation et de la défense, il a ordre de se frayer une voie nouvelle 
sans autre excitation que celle de l’amour du Beau et de la Justice,” 


Baudelaire is well acquainted with the aspirations and methods of 
Flaubert; he has often heard in one form or the other:*° 


% Zevats, op. cit., pp. 101-151. 27 Baudelaire, Lettres, p. 136. 
8 Baudelaire, L’Art Romantique—M adame Bovary, p. 407. 2% Tbid., p. 408. 
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Je travaille avec un désintéressement absolu et sans arriére pensée, sans préoccu- 
pation ultérieure. Je ne suis pas le rossignol, mais la fauvette au cri aigu qui se 
cache au fond des bois pour n’étre entendue que d’elle-méme. 


He congratulates Flaubert for having made his literary début by a mas- 
terpiece, and he judges that Flaubert’s position among the literati is 
more firmly established by this fact than the one he would have had 
had he formerly made himself known bysmaller works of less importance. 
Baudelaire gives first place to Flaubert among the leading novelists of 
his time. Since the death of Balzac, the novel had declined and had be- 
come lethargic. The “étonantes tentatives” of Messrs. de Custine, Bar- 
bey d’Aurevilly, Charles Barbara, Paul Feval, Frédéric Soulié, and Eu- 
géne Sue were not sufficient to arouse it. It was, indeed, necessary for 
Flaubert to come before the public in order that the novel recover it- 
self and regain its “élan vers la vie.’”” With courage Flaubert offered 
Madame Bovary to “une société usée, pire qu’usée, abrutie et goulue, 
n’ayant horreur que de la fiction, et d’amour que pour la possession.”’ 
However, the result at once was amazing. Flaubert ‘“‘a obtenu d’un seul 
coup ce que d’autres cherchent toute leur vie’”’—true glory. To give full 
justice to Flaubert, Baudelaire repulses all notions that the novel 
Madame Bovary owes its singular success to the publicity of its trial. 
He maintains that the novel “non tourmenté aurait obtenu la méme 
curiosité, aurait crée le méme étonnement, la méme agitation.”® 

The most frequent reproach in the criticisms of Madame Bovary is 
the impersonality of its author. For example, Pontmartin, critic for the 
newspaper, Le Correspondant, deplores this new tendency:* 
L’auteur a si bien réussi—et on l’en a loué comme d’un signe de force—a rendre 
son oeuvre impersonnelle qu’on ne sait pas aprés avoir lu de quel cété il penche. 


Baudelaire comes quickly to the defense of Flaubert and declares that 
Flaubert has embodied himself in the personage of his heroine:* 

Il ne restait plus 4 l’auteur, pour accomplir le tour de force dans son entier, que 
de se dépouiller (autant que possible) de son sexe et de se faire femme. 


J | And furthermore,™ 
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Je disais tout 4 I’heure qu’elle (Madame Bovary) était presque male et que 
lauteur l’avait ornée (inconsciencieusement, peut-étre) de toutes les qualitiés 
} viriles: ’imagination substituée au cceur, l’énergie soudaine d’action, la rapidité ; 
yy de décision, la fusion mystique du raisonnement et de la passion, le goat im- ‘7 
ip modéré de la séduction—le tout se résumant en deux mots: Dandysme, amour : 
exclusif de la domination. 


%° Flaubert, op. cit., 1, 163. 31 Baudelaire, op. cit., p. 409. 


* Descharmes-Dumesnil, A uéour de Flaubert (Paris, 1922), 1, 67. 
% Baudelaire, op. cit., p. 415. % Tbid., p. 416. 
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His criticism is well justified when Flaubert proclaims: “Madame 
Bovary? Madame Bovary, c’est moi!’**® Indeed has she not been, as well 
as Flaubert, a victim of ennui, haunted by a transcendental ideal, in 
quest of a greater love than human love? Does she not bear the imprint 
of his melancholy youth? 

As his favorite episode, Baudelaire notes ‘‘celui si remarquable, si plein 
de désolation, si véritablement moderne ow la future adultére va deman- 
der secours 4 |’église.’’* Baudelaire sympathizingly composhends Emma 
when she seeks moral support from the curé Bournisien, ‘‘ce prétre in- 
compétant,” for Baudelaire has sought many times a moral support in 
catholicism. His autobiographical sketch, Mon ceur mis 4 nu, contains 
prayers addressed to God to implore His mercy, to give him courage to 
compose, to continue his life, and to save him from his iniquities.*” 

In conclusion Baudelaire would have liked to draw a parallel between 
Madame Bovary and La Tentation de Saint Antoine of which a few frag- 
ments had been published from January to February, 1857, in L’ Artiste. 
He is dazzled by the scintillations of the exotic lyricism found in these 
fragments for which he manifests his frank admiration. He is strangely 
captivated by “le festin prodigieux de Nabuchodonosor, la merveilleuse 
apparition de cette petite folle de reine de Saba, la charlatanesque et 
emphatique mise en scéne d’Appolonius de Tyane suivi de son cornac,’”** 
and he hopes sincerely to read the entire composition. 

Flaubert is greatly satisfied and highly delighted with his article. On 
October 21, 1857, he writes to him:*® 
Je vous remercie bien, mon cher ami. Votre article m’a fait le plus grand plaisir. 
Vous étes entré dans les arcanes de l’ceuvre, comme si ma cervelle était la votre. 
Cela est compris et senti 4 fond. 


From this time on their correspondence falters. From 1857 to 1859 there 
is a gap of two years. At this latter date Flaubert, during a sojourn in 
Paris, writes to Baudelaire concerning the poems L’Albatros, Sisina, 
and Le Voyage, published April 10, 1859, by La Revue Frangaise:*° 


Merci pour votre souvenir, mon cher Baudelaire: j’en ai été a la fois attendri et 
charmé. 

Vos trois piéces m’ont fait énormément réver. Je les relis de temps 4 autres 
(sic). Elles restent sur ma table comme des choses de luxe qu’on aime 4 regarder. 
L’ Albatros me semble un vrai diamant. Quant aux deux autres morceaux mon 


%8 Thibaudet, Gustave Flaubert (1922), p. 112. % Baudelaire, op. cit., pp. 420-421. 

37 Baudelaire, Mon coeur mis @ nu, Lxxx. Crépet, op. cit. 

38 Baudelaire, L’Art Romantique, p. 422. 39 Flaubert, op. cit., m1, 317. 

4 For this letter and the following one which do not appear in the Correspondence, 
Edition du Ceniennaire, Descharmes-Dumesnil, I am indebted to M. Jacques Crépet who 
gradiously called my attention to them. Manuscrit A utographe, May, 1928. 
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papier serait trop court si je me mettais 4 vous parler de tous les détails qui me 
ravissent. 

Vous me demandez ce que je lis? Je suis attelé 4 Carthage. C’est un travail de 
deux ou trois ans pour le moins. 

Bouilhet doit venir 4 Paris dans quelques jours pour son volume de vers qui 
est sous presse. 

Le Théo ne donne pas de ses nouvelles. La Présidente est toujours charmante 
et tous les dimanches, chez elle, je rivalise de stupidité avec Henri Monnier. 
Voila! 

Les bourgeois craignent la guerre et les omnibus roulent sous ma fenétre. Quoi 
de plus encore je ne sais rien. Je vous serre les mains bien affectueusement. 


During the Summer of the following year, 1860, Baudelaire publishes 
Les Paradis artificiels. He presents Flaubert with a copy, and Flau- 
bert thanks him as profusely as he has done for Les Gleurs du Mal:™ 


Vous étes bien aimable, mon cher Baudelaire, de m’avoir envoyé un tel livre! 
Tout m’en plait, l’intention, le style, et jusqu’au papier. 

Je l’ai lu trés attentivement. Mais il faut d’abord que je vous remercie pour 
m’avoir fait connaitre un aussi charmant homme que le sieur de Quincey! 
Comme on l’aime celui-la! 

Voici (pour en finir tout de suite avec le mais) ma seule objection. I] me semble 
que dans un sujet traité d’aussi haut, dans un travail qui est le commencement 
d’une science naturelle, dans une ceuvre d’observation et d’induction, vous avez 
(et 4 plusieurs reprises) insisté trop (?) sur l’Esprit du mal. On sent comme un 
levain de catholicisme ¢a et 14. J’aurais mieux aimé que vous ne blamiez pas le 
haschisch, l’opium, l’excés. Savez-vous ce qui en sortira plus tard? 

Mais notez que c’est 14 une opinion personnelle, et dont je ne fais aucun cas. 
Je ne reconnais point 4 la critique le droit de substituer sa pensée 4 celle d’un 
autre, et ce que je blame dans votre livre est, peut-étre, ce qui en constitue 
Voriginalité, et la marque méme de votre talent? Ne pas ressembler au voisin, 
tout est la. 

Maintenant que je vous ai avoué (?) toute ma rancune, je ne saurais trop vous 
dire combien j’ai trouvé votre ceuvre excellente d’un bout 4 l’autre. C’est d’un 
style trés haut, trés ferme, trés fouillé. J’admire profondément dans le poéme du 
haschisch les p. 27-33, 51-55, 76 et tout ce qui suit. Vous avez trouvez le moyen 
d’étre classique tout en restant le romantique transcendant que nous aimons. 

Quant 4 la partie intitulée Un mangeur d’opium, je ne sais ce que vous devez 
a Quincey. Mais en tout cas, c’est une merveille. Je ne sais pas de figure plus 
sympathique—pour moi du moins. Ces drogues-la m’ont toujours causé une 
grande envie. Je posséde méme d’excellent haschisch composé par le pharmacien 
Gastinel. Mais ¢a me fait peur—ce dont je me blame. 

Connaissez-vous dans le Soudan de l’Estrayrac de Lautur toute une théogonie 
et cosmogonie particuliére inventée par un fumeur d’opium. I] m’en reste un 
souvenir “assez farce.” Mais j’aime mieux M. de Quincey. Pauvre homme! 


“| Baudelaire, Les Paradis artificiels, édition critique, de Jacques Crépet, pp. 309-310. 
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Qu’est devenue Miss Ann? On vous doit aussi de la reconnaissance pour la petite 
note relative aux critiques moraux. La, j’ai été gratté ou plutét flattéaun 


endroit sensible. 

J’attends avec impatience les nouvelles Fleurs du Mal.** Comme vous travail- 
lez—eh bien! 

Adieu, je vous serre la main 4 vous décrocher I’épaule. 

p.s. Mon observation ne peut ici avoir lieu. Car le poéte a parfaitement (le 
droit) de croire 4 tout ce qu’il voudra, mais le savant? Je vous dis peut-étre des 
stupidités. Il me semble néanmoins que je me comprends. Nous en recauserons. 


Thus, from 1857 to 1860, the two authors have seen each other, and their 
friendship has become more intimate. Shortly after receiving the above 
letter, Baudelaire plans a visit to Croisset:# 


Un de ces jours, si vous le permettez, en allant 4 Honfleur, je m’arrétrai 4 Rouen; 
mais comme je présume que vous étes semblable 4 moi et que vous haissez les 
surprisees, je vous préviendrai quelque temps d’avance—J’ai toujours révé de 
lire (en entier) Ja Tentation et un autre livre singulier, dont vous n’avez publié 
aucun fragment (Novembre). Et comment va Carthage? 


And Flaubert, enchanted, hastens to welcome him: 


Avec bien du plaisir, mon cher ami, je recevrai votre visite. Je compte dessus. 
..- Je vous lirai du Novembre, si cela peut vous divertir. Quant au Saint An- 
toine, comme j’y reviendrai dans quelque temps, il faudra que vous attendiez. 


Unfortunately, neither author has recorded this visit. 

Again, their correspondence is arrested. It will be resumed two years 
later when Baudelaire places his candidacy for the French Academy. 
Knowing that Flaubert is on very good terms with Jules Sandeau, he 
begs him to influence this academician in his favor:*® 


J’ai fait un coup de téte, une folié, que je transforme en acte de sagesse par ma 
persistance. Si j’avais le temps suffisant (ce serait fort long), je vous divertirais 
beaucoup en vous racontant mes visites académiques. On me dit que vous étes 
fort lié avec Sandeau . . . Je vous serais infiniment obligé si vous lui écriviez ce 
que vous pensez de moi. J’irai le voir et je lui expliquerai le sens de cette candida- 
ture qui a tant surpris quelques-uns de ces Messieurs. 


It is certain that Flaubert is surprised by this request, but that does not 
prevent him from writing to Jules Sandeau:* 


J’ai une singuliére requéte 4 vous faire, mon cher ami. Voici l’histoire: j’ai recu 
hier une lettre de Baudelaire m’invitant 4 solliciter votre voix pour sa candi- 


# A second edition which will appear in 1861. 
8 Baudelaire, Letires, p. 268. “ Flaubert, of. cit., 1, 420. 
‘’ Baudelaire, op. cit., p. 268. Flaubert, op. cit., m, 492. 
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dature 4 l’Académie. Or, comme je trouve insolent de vous donner, en cette 
matiére, un conseil, je vous prie de lui donner votre voix—si vous ne l’avez déji 
promise 4 quelqu’un. Le candidat m’engage A vous dire “‘ce que je pense de lui.” 
Vous devez connaitre ses ceuvres. Quant 4 moi, certainement, si j’étais de l’hon- 
orable assemblée, j’aimerais 4 ‘le voir assis entre Villemain et Nisard! Quel 
tableau! 


Flaubert, without hiding his astonishment, replies to Baudelaire :*” 





Le premier devoir d’un ami est d’obliger son ami. Donc, sans rien comprendre a 
votre lettre, je viens d’écrire 4 Sandeau en le priant de voter pour vous. J’ai tant 
de questions 4 vous faire, et mon ébahissement a été si profond qu’un volume 
ne me suffirait pas. J’espére vous voir avant un mois. D’ici 14, bonne chance. 


This time it is by return mail that they write to each other; Baudelaire 
thanks him and then proudly compliments him :** 


Vous étes un vrai guerrier. Vous méritez d’étre du bataillon sacré. Vous avez la 
foi aveugle de l’amitié, qui implique la vrai politique. 


Comment n’avez-vous pas deviné que Baudelaire, ca voulait dire Auguste Bar- 
bier, Théophile Gautier, Banville, Flaubert, Leconte de Lisle, c’est 4 dire: 
Littérature pure! C’a été bien compris tout de suite par quelques amis, et ¢’a ma 
valu quelques sympathies. 


A few days later Flaubert receives Sandeau’s answer. He sends it im- 
mediately to Baudelaire. The latter does not delay his visit to Sandeau, 
and he relates it to Flaubert with a great deal of enthusiasm :*® 


M. Sandeau a été charmant, sa femme a été charmante, et je crois bien que j’ai 
été aussi charmant qu’eux, puisque nous avons fait 4 nous tous un concert 
d’éloges en votre honneur, si harmonieux que cela ressemblait 4 un véritable 
trio exécuté par des artistes consommés. 

Pour mon affaire, Sandeau m’a reproché de le prendre a l’improviste. J’aurais 
da le voir plus t6t. Cependant, il parlera pour moi 4 quelques-uns de ses amis de 
l’Académie: “et peut-étre, peut-étre, pourrai-je,’’ dit-il, “arracher quelques voix 
de protestants dans le vote pour le fauteuil Lacordaire.”” C’est tout ce que je 
désire. 

However, Baudelaire, uncertain and discouraged by his friends, will 
withdraw his candidacy before the vote of the French Academy. 

It is after this episode that their correspondence is definitely termi- 
nated. It is most probable that they remain on good terms with each 
other, for Flaubert will go to Paris in 1862 for the publication of Salamm- 
66, and Baudelaire and he will frequent the same literary and mondain 


7? Flaubert, op. cit., 1, 492. 
Baudelaire, Letires, pp. 333-334. 4° Thid., p. 336. 
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circles. After the publication of Salammbé, Baudelaire will express, with 
certain reservations, his admiration for the novel, and at the same time 
will defend it against “‘les diseurs de riens’’ whom he detests. He will 
send his opinion to his faithful friend, M. Poulet-Malassis:*° 


Quant 4 Salammbé, grand, grand succés. Une édition de 2,000, enlevée en deux 
jours. Positif. Beau livre, plein de défauts, et qui met en fureur tous les taquins, 
particuliérement Babou. I] y en a qui reprochent 4 Flaubert les imitations des 
auteurs anciens. Ce que Flaubert a fait, lui seul pouvait le faire. Beaucoup trop 
de bric-a-brac, mais beaucoup de grandeurs, épiques, historiques, politiques, 
animales méme. Quelque chose d’étonnant dans la gesticulation de tous les 
étres. 


Baudelaire’s departure for Belgium will not take place until 1864. In 
the meantime, if their contact by letters has ceased, their friendship 
remains intact. And once in Belgium, Baudelaire is loyal in his friend- 
ship for Flaubert; he gives ample proof of it in his last letters to Sainte- 
Beuve. The famous critic had published three censorious articles on 
Salammbé in which he slightly scoffed at Flaubert’s archeological ex- 
actness.™ Baudelaire, who, since his youth is ardently devoted to the 
cult Sainte-Beuve, will dare, once more, to defend Flaubert. On Septem- 
ber 3, 1865, he writes to Sainte-Beuve from Brussels:” 


... J’ai relu larticle Salammbé, et la réplique. Notre excellent ami a décidément 
raison dedéfendre gravement son réve. Vous aviezraison de lui faire sentir, en riant, 
qu’il est quelquefois peu adroit d’étre trop grave; mais, peut-étre, en certains 
endroits, avez-vous ri un peu fort. 


Near the end of his life, Baudelaire will again identify himself with 
Flaubert. To his noble friend M. Ancelle he sends this remark :* 


Excepté Chateaubriand, Balzac, Stendhal, Mérimée, de Vigny, Flaubert, Ban- 
ville, Gautier, Leconte de Lisle, toute la racaille moderne me fait horreur. Vos 
académiciens, horreur. Vos libéreaux, horreur. La vertu, horreur. Le vice, horreur. 
Le style coulant, horreur. Le progrés, horreur. Ne me parlez plus jamais des 
diseurs de riens. 


It is indeed to be regretted that not a contemporary of Baudelaire or of 
Flaubert, friendly with one or the other, has transmitted to us, either 
in his notes, in his diary, or in his correspondence, reminiscences of 
the personal relations of these two famous men, and, in conclusion, it 
must be recognized that in their own correspondence the few letters 
represent a very meager part of their contact. They concern only three 


6 Baudelaire, Letires, p. 347. 
51 Sainte-Beuve, Nouveaux Lundis (Paris, 1867), rv, 31-95. 
® Baudelaire, op. cit., p. 461. 83 Tbid., p. 523. 
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? subjects: the publications of Les Fleurs du Mal, Madame Bovary, the 
i three poems L’Albatros, Sisina, Le Voyage, and Les Paradis artificiels, 
the judicial proceedings against the two authors, and the candidacy of 
Baudelaire for the French Academy. However, each of these letters is 
impregnated with Baudelaire’s enthusiasm for a literary work marked by 
what he considers the ideal beauty in art, Flaubert’s fighting spirit 
against any injustice, his generous heart ready to defend with credit and 
counsel his friends, and a similar enthusiasm to that of Baudelaire when 
it is a question of l’Art pour l’ Art in literature. 

L. GARDNER MILLER 
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XXXVII 


THE QUIXOTE OF CONTEMPORARY SPAIN: 
MIGUEL DE UNAMUNO 


N his essay on Hamlet and Don Quixote, Ivan Tourguéniev stated that 

no man aspires to be called a Quixote. The Russian novelist did not 
presurmise the dream of Miguel de Unamuno. If the Knight-Errant 
makes clear that his duty binds him to protect the weak, relieve the 
oppressed, and punish the bad, Unamuno accepts and practices his 
creed. But Unamuno, being by far more quixotic than Cervantes, inter- 
prets the psychology of his hero, adapting it to his own way of feeling 
and thinking. In his work Del sentimiento trégico de la vida, he says, in 
relation to another of his masterpieces, Vida de Don Quijote y Sancho: 


Escrib{ aquel libro para repensar el Quijote contra cervantistas y eruditos, para 
hacer obra de vida de lo que era y sigue siendo para los ms letra muerta. 
2Qué me importa lo que Cervantes quiso o no quiso poner alli y lo que realmente 
puso? Lo vivo es lo que yo alli descubro, pusiéralo o no Cervantes, lo que yo 
alli pongo y sobrepongo y sotopongo, y lo que ponemos alli todos. Quise allf 
rastrear nuestra filosoffa. 

Pues abrigo cada vez ms la conviccién de que nuestra filosofia, la filosoffa 
espafiola, est4 liquida y difusa en nuestra literatura, en nuestra vida, en nuestra 
accién, en nuestra mistica, sobre todo, y no en sistemas filoséficos.! 


And he who was destined to accomplish deeds worthy of the Adventurer 
of La Mancha has done his utmost to heighten Quixotism to the level 
of a national religion? 


. .. donde acaso hemos de ir a buscar el héroe de nuestro pensamiento, no es a 
ningdn fildsofo que viviera en carne y hueso, sino a un ente de ficcién y de accién, 
mas real que los filésofos todos; es a Don Quijote. Porque hay un quijotismo 
filos6fico, sin duda, pero también una filosoffa quijotesca. gEs acaso otra en el 
fondo la de los conquistadores, la de los contrareformadores, la de Loyola, y 
sobre todo, ya en el orden del pensamiento abstracto, pero sentido, la de nuestros 
misticos? gQué era la mistica de San Juan de la Cruz sino una caballeria andante 
del sentimiento a lo divino? 


Has Quixotism been the national religion of Spain? Not according to 
Unamuno. For this reason he has striven to awaken her to that religion. 
To his mind, Spain indulged herself in indolence and repose. And he 
wants Spaniards to live lives of disquietude and passionate desire * 


1 Miguel de Unamuno, Del sentimiento trdgico de la vida (ed. Renacimiento, Madrid, 
1913). Conclusi6n, p. 301. 2 Del sentimiento tragico, p. 305. 
3 El sepulcro de Don Quijote, en La Espana Nueva, Madrid, febrero de 1906. 
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Procura vivir en continuo vértigo pasional, dominado por una pasién cualquiera. 
Sélo los apasionados llevan a cabo obras verdaderamente duraderas y fecundas. 
Cuando oigas de alguien que es impecable, en cualquiera de los sentidos de esta 
estipida palabra, huye de él; sobre todo si es artista. 

He thinks that Spain will never have a powerful and glorious external 
life until there is kindled in the hearts of her people the fire of eternal 
anxiety. He condemns the very excess of prudence of his contemporaries, 
and affirms that facing ridicule with serenity is the only way of achieving 
a real triumph~ 

Es el valor que mds falta nos hace: el de afrontar el ridiculo. El ridfculo es el 
arma que manejan todos los miserables bachilleres, barberos, curas, candénigos y 
duques que guardan escondido el sepulcro del Caballero de la Locura. 


For Unamuno, the courage of the purest water is that which resists 
not merely a shock to the reason or decay of fortune or loss of honor, but 
also being taken for a madman or an idiot. This is the courage needed 
in Spain, and her soul remains paralysed because of the lack of it. Things 
are so much the truer the more they are believed; and it is not intelli- 
gence but will that imposes them upon the world. It is courage that cre- 
ates all truth. Therefore Unamuno fights against positivism and tech- 
nicism, against all—periods and doctrines—essentially materialistic and 
pessimistic. Don Quixote did not stand for ideas, but for the spirit. 
Unamuno’s struggle has always been a spiritual one. 

When Don Quixote was going to die he dictated his will and be- 
queathed all his estate to his niece, under one condition:® 
. .. €s mi voluntad que si Antonia Quijana, mi sobrina, quisiere casarse, se case 
con hombre de quien primero se haya hecho informacién que no sabe qué cosas 
sean libros de caballerfas; y en caso que se averiguase que lo sabe, y, con todo 
eso, mi sobrina quisiere casarse con él, y se casare, pierda todo lo que le he man- 
dado, etc. 


Unamuno believes that he who dictated such a will was the mortal Don 
Quixote, not the real, not the eternal one always solicitous to act as a 
reliever of the oppressed and a punisher of the bad. In Don Quixote’s 
niece Unamuno recognizes modern Spain; and discovers in her future 
husband who was never conversant in books of chivalry the young men 
at the beginning of the Twentieth Century. Consequently, when Una- 
muno published, in 1905, his Vida de Don Quijote y Sancho, he was 
desperate, thinking that Don Quixote’s last will appeared faithfully 
executed. He hates the timorous, home-keeping, narrow-souled niece 
and young men that renounced ali knight-errantry in order to enjoy 
the estates left by the reasonable, not by the divinely heroic adventurer. 


* Ibid. 5 El ingenioso hidalgo Don Quijote de la Mancha, u, cap. LXxIv. 
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In that way the religion of Quixotism became the politics of Quixot- 
ism. Unamuno has pressed closely his metaphysical ear to the heart of 
his people. He has succeeded in accelerating the rhythm of its withering 
heart, not by means of intellectual subtleties nor of abstract philosophy 
but by virtue of piercing strokes capable of producing painful and profit- 
able wounds. His staunch friend and admirable English translator, Mr. 
J. E. Crawford Flitch, wrote in his introduction to Unamuno’s anthology 
of Essays and Soliloquies :* 


The impulse towards action and the exertion of personal influence which forms 
one of the dominant features of Unamuno’s character, finds a considerable part 
of its expression in his participation in the public affairs of his country. He has 
little patience with the view that the scholar or professor ought to stand aside 
from the larger issues of the day in order to devote all energies to perfecting him- 
self as a machine for grinding out erudition and culture. Indeed, he considers 
that politics are themselves an invaluable instrument of culture, in that for large 
masses of people they provide the principle, perhaps the only avenue of approach 
to consideration of general ideas. Devoting himself in his political activities pri- 
marily to the exposition of these general ideas, the basic principles of citizen- 
ship, Unamuno has always evinced a whole-hearted contempt for that preoccu- 
pation with political machinery and an intrigue which tends to make the profes- 
sional politician, particularly perhaps in Spain, little more than an electioneerer. 
Unamuno is among the prophets rather than the politicians, and his followers 
form not a party but a band of disciples. 


Unamuno is a master of faith, a champion of truth, a propagandist of 
ridicule in the noble way already explained. Unamuno is a worshipper of 
doubt. These are verses of his second Salmo:? 


No te ama, oh Verdad, quien nunca duda, 


La vida es duda, 
y la fe sin la duda es sélo muerte. 


Do we find, in the case of Unamuno, the man of action at one with 
the man of spirit? Decidedly so. In the first pages of his book Contra 
ésto y aquéllo (1912), he asks:® 


De qué me serviria predicar a los cuatro vientos el evangelio de Don Quijote, 
si llegada la occasién no me metiese en quijoterias por los mismos pasos porque 
él se metiéd? Encontrarse él con algo que le pareciese desm4n o entuerto y a- 
rremeter, era todo uno. 


* Essays and Soliloquies, translated from the Spanish with an introductory essay by 
J. E. Crawford Flitch (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1925), Introduction, pp. 16-17. 

7 Poesias de Miguel de Unamuno (Bilbao, 1907), Salmo n, pp. 113-14. 

8 Contra ésto y aquéllo (Madrid, ed. Renacimiento, 1912), Algo sobre la critica, pp. 11-12. 
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Further on he adds: ‘quien predica el quijotismo, quijotece.”” Unamuno 
never stopped to determine the moment or to choose his adventures. 
All of them seemed to him opportune to correct evil doings, propitious to 
defend, with lofty unselfishness, truth and the soul of Spain. 

In 1891 he won the professorship of Greek in the University of Sala- 
manca, of which he became rector in 1901. Did he then withdraw from 
national politics and devote himself wholly to academic duties? No. 
Just as Don Quixote lived twelve years for his Dulcinea, dreaming of 
victories and suffering his failures, and—according to the order of 
chivalry-errant—was obliged to live always upon his guard, being at all 
hours his own sentinel, so Unamuno has been constantly and unflinch- 
ingiy alert in behalf of Spain for over thirty years. He attacked, when- 
ever he believed it necessary, the government from whose officers he 
had received his appointment. He was discharged. He published two 
articles censuring Alfonso XIII, and he was sentenced to sixteen years 
of imprisonment for a crime of lése-majesté. Without soliciting it he 
was pardoned. And the condonation, rather than pacifying him, stirred 
him the more. He seemed to desire that in the future of his country 
Napoleon’s observation should be fully realized: the Bourbons might 
have preserved themselves if they had controlled writing materials.® 
When Unamuno reentered the University of Salamanca—where he 
taught, besides Greek, the history of the Spanish language—it was not 
to soften his rebelliousness. 

Following the disaster of the Spanish army in Morocco, in 1921, 
Unamuno’s pen and voice carried on unchecked, stirring public opinion 
into demanding a disclosure of responsibilities, beginning with the king 
and terminating with the last culprit. It was then, in the Ateneo de 
Madrid in the year 1922, that I saw and heard Unamuno for the first 
time. With soul-stirring speech, rhetorically incorrect, but virile and 
dramatic, he stigmatized the Bourbons, pausing to discharge his rancor 
upon Ferdinand VII, and his scorn upon Alfonso XIII, whom he despises 
as a Hapsburg and whom he always associates with Charles II, El 
hechizado. An intellectual audience—an audience teeming with free 
spirits, with disciples of Unamuno—thrilled in deep and patriotic vibra- 
tions. His speech was desperate and hopeful. In it he mixed the most 
piercing satire, aimed to hurt the disloyal Spaniards, with the most 
spirited tenderness with which to defend Spain. And in order to belittle 


* Cf. Bertaut, Napoleon in His Own Words (Chicago, 1916), p. 63. 

1 Unamuno repeated this in 1925, in his De Fuerteventura a Parts, Diario intimo de 
confinamiento y destierro vertido en sonetos, commenting on his Soneto V: ‘‘ Don Alfonso 
no es tanto un Borbén como un Austria, un Habsburgo, de la casta de Carlos II el Hechi- 
zado.” (Ed. Excelsior, Paris), p. 23. 
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the more those who publicly and miserably denounced him as crazy— 
believing thus to humiliate him—Don Miguel offered a hymn to mad- 
ness reminding us that Columbus, Joan of Arc, and—again and always 
—Don Quixote, were also insane in their own way. Spain was in need 
of this type of lunatics. The derangement of mind of the Admiral, of 
the Maiden of Orleans, and of the Hidalgo was an illusion: and vision 
is what moves nations to go forward. 


From one Spanish city to another, Unamuno went on, sowing restless- 
ness where there was indifference, sharpening the critical sense of the ob- 
tuse, polishing the sensibility of the masses, virilizing the civility of a 
nation that had lost ten thousand young lives in only one combat of 
an unjust and futile war. His crusade was so impressive that the collec- 
tive consciousness began visibly to manifest itself against the govern- 
ment. Alfonso XIII lost ground; the commanding staff of the army lost 
prestige. It became necessary for the state to save the crown, and the 
dictatorship of Primo de Rivera solved the crisis of the moment on the 
thirteenth of September, 1923. Unamuno then increased his protest, 
more upon his guard than ever. Respected and loved by the best of 
Europe—the greatest religious poet of contemporary Spanish literature, 
the genial fictionist of Niebla and Abel Sénchez, the spiritualist of Del 
sentimiento trégico de la vida, the landscape painter of Por tierras de 
Portugal y de Espata, the most original and audacious commentator of 
Don Quixote, the profound and original essayist—Unamuno was exiled 
without trial to Fuerteventura, one of the Canary Islands. 

From Salamanca Don Miguel went to Cadiz. Just as Don Quixote 
asked the innkeeper to excuse him from paying anything—for he would 
by no means break the laws which the knights-errant were bound to 
observe—Unamuno refused to pay his hotel bills during the days he 
was an outcast under the Spanish flag. He refused because he carried 
with him the personality of Spain—‘‘conmigo llevé a la isla la personali- 
dad de Espana”—as he explained at the foot of his Sonnet XLII" and 
because he was bearing with him, as he himself wrote on January 1928:" 


lo mas {ntimo del alma de nuestro pueblo, su esencia eterna, su divina sobrerazén 
de ser, el jugo de su cristiandad quijotesca, al conocimiento y al entendimiento 
de los pueblos de lenguas latinas, anglosajénicas, germ4nicas, eslavas . . . a la 
humanidad civilizada 

The Dukes made fun of Don Quixote more than once in a plebeian 
mood. The Marqués de Estella (Primo de Rivera) not only exiled 


" De Fuerteventura a Paris, p. 73. 
% Miguel de Unamuno, Dos articulos y dos discursos, Secci6n ed. de Historia Nueva 


(Madrid, 1930), p. 31. 
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Unamuno, but at exactly a month from his banishment gave to the press 
a note that, in part, read as follows:4 


Para mi, Unamuno no es sabio ni nada que se le parezca, y de ello estamos todos 
convencidos en Espafia, donde hace falta quitarle la careta. Pero conviene que 
en el extranjero se le dé el lugar que le corresponde, sin apoteosis ni homenajes 
que resultan un poco ridiculos. 

. .. Es preciso que nos demos cuenta de quién es el sefior Unamuno. Yo creo 
que un poco de cultura helénica no da derecho a meterse con todo lo humano y 
lo divino y a desbarrar sobre todas las dem4s cuestiones. Ahora se entretiene en 
enviar cartas a sus amigos de Espafia diciéndole que no satisfar4 ningdin gasto 
que le ocasione su estancia en el destierro, y que estos gastos tendrién que 
abonarlos las autoridades. También habla de que apelar4 a rifas y a otras cosas 
por el estilo para proporcionarse recursos. Si vuelve a escurrirse, lo meteremos en 
cintura y nada mAs, sin temor a esa protesta de que hablé cuando se le impuso 
el castigo que merecia. 


We have to comment on the remarks of the Marqués, in order better to 
know Unamuno. In the first place, Unamuno has rejected on all occa- 
sions, with all his might, the epithet of “sabio’’ or scholar, even if he 
possesses more universal culture than any of his contemporaries in 
Spain. He has rejected it, not on account of modesty: he is too forcible 
to feign humility, and too well informed, and too well read to make a 
false show of ignorance. He has spurned it because what interests him 
infinitely more than the researcher, than the thinker, than the writer, 
than the artist, is the man of flesh and bone: “el hombre de carne y 
hueso.”” Unamuno is, as he himself said the Argentine Sarmiento was, a 
noble and unselfish egotist—‘“‘noble y desinteresado egotista.””™ 

The point that in Spain ‘‘we are all convinced” that Unamuno is not 
a “sabio” is disproved by the fact that almost all the leading professors, 
intellectuals, and writers of the nation—Menéndez Pidal, Cajal, Mara- 
fién, Azorin, Benavente, Fernando de los Rios, Valle Inclin, Madariaga 
Zulueta, Antonio Machado,—have expressed their admiration for this 
many-sided genius, who has left his imprint in Spanish philosophy, 
philology, poetry, drama, fiction, and the essay. “‘It is necessary,” said 
the Marqués, “that in foreign countries he should be given his proper 
place without any apotheosis or homages which are somewhat ridicu- 
lous.” However, Croce, Papini, and d’Annunzio in Italy; Keyserling 
and Curtius in Germany; Havelock Ellis and Aubrey F. G. Bell in Eng- 
land; Romain Rolland, Paul Valéry, André Gide, and Elie Fauré in 
France—to mention only a few Europeans of a first-class list—are 
counted among the most devoted panegyrists of Unamuno. 


13 Cf. El Sol, Madrid, 21 de marzo de 1924. ™ Contra ésto y aquéllo, p. 8 
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“T believe that a little Hellenic culture does not give the right to 
meddle with that which is human and divine’’—insisted the general. 
This case recalls that of Carducci when he was a candidate for the Italian 
Congress. As Carducci was a poet, his enemies did not wish to forget 
that Plato refused a place to the poets in his Republic. To this Carducci 
answered, with magnificence :® 


Veramente i nostri avversari sono d’accordo con Platone, che primo bandi i 
poeti dalla repubblica. Ma quella repubblica platoniana era pid lirica d’un’ode 
di Pindaro; e a Platone poi pareva che non disconvenisse ai filosofi il disputare 
su’l logos nelle corti dei tiranni di Sicilia. Solone, per contro, componeva elegie, 
e pure, potendo farsi tiranno della patria, la dotava invece d’una constituzione 
che fece la gloria e la grandezze di Atene. Gittandoci in faccia, come qualifica- 
zione di inabilita politica, il nome di poeta, gli avversari mostrano di non cono- 
scere altra poesia che quella d’Arcadia. E non ricordano qual tempera di cit- 
tadino fosse Giovanni Milton, che fece con potenti scritti l’apologia del popolo 
d’Inghilterra contro le usurpazioni dello Stuart. E non ricordano che la Germania 
mand6 a discutere nel parlamento di Francfort le leggi dell a sua nazionale ricon- 
stituzione Ludovico Uhland, per il merito di avere gloriosamente cantato le tra- 
dizioni e le aspirazioni del suo popolo e dottamente illustrato la storia della 
poesia tedesca; e il nobile vecchio poeta fu pari alla sua gloria e degno della 
fiducia della patria, sopportando magnanimo i maltrattamenti della violenza 
militare che disciolse gli ultimi avanzi dell’ Assemblea nazionale. E non ricordano, 
che, caduta nell’ignominia, per gli errori di un dottrinario, Franceso Guizot, la 
monarchia borghese di Luigi Filippo, un poeta, il Lamartine, oppose per intiere 
giornate la sua eloquenza ed il petto ai furori di piazza, e, a rischio della fama 
edella vita, salvd almeno l’onore francese e la bandiera tricolore. E in Italia, 
per aver fatto dei versi che non dispiacciono, ci si vorrebbe togliere i diritti 
civili! in Italia! Presento quel che mi possono opporre gli avversari—Ma voi 
non siete né il Milton né l’Uhland né il Lamartine.—Né voi, che bandite i poeti 
dallo stato, siete Platoni. 


The Marqués threatened to keep Unamuno “in a state of subjection.” 
The sixteenth of May, 1924, this indomitable Don Miguel wrote:"* 


Al soi de la verdad pongo desnuda 

mi alma; la verdad es la justicia 

que a la postre a la historia siempre enjuicia 
y ante la cual pura la fe no muda, 


El me ensefié a cantar con mi voz ruda 
lo que otros callan y al perverso enjuicia 
y me ensefié a escapar de la avaricia 

de dones del Espiritu; El me escuda. 


% Carducci, Opere, vol. 1v, Confessioni e Battaglie, Per la Poesia e per la Liberta, Dis- 
corso agli elettori del Collegio di Lugo nel banchetto offertogli il 19 Novembre 1876 
(Bologna), pp. 323-324. 6 De Fuerteventura a Parts, pp. 37-38. 
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Doy lo que Dios me dié6, pues mi talento 
moral no entierro por temor al amo; 
mal le sirve el cobarde, el avariento; 


voy a su ley de amor como a reclamo, 
echo mi entera mies al libre viento 
que deja el grano y que se lleva el tamo. 


Three days afterwards, in Sonnet xvm, he despairs of patriotism because 
he has placed in the heart of Spain the gospel of Don Quixote and the 
Spanish people continue to fawn at the feet of him who kicks them:!” 

Tu evangelio, mi sefior Don Quijote, 

al pecho de tu pueblo cual venablo 

lancé, y el muy bellaco en el establo 

sigue lamiendo el mango de su azote. 


Y pues que en él no hay de tu seso'un brote, 
me vuelvo a los gentiles y les hablo 
tus hazafias, haciendo de San Pablo 
de tu fe, ya que asi me toca en lote. 


He de salvar el alma de mi Espajia, 
empefiada en hundirse en el abismo 
con su barca, pues toma por cucafia 


lo que es maste, y llevando tu bautismo 
de burlas de pasién a gente extrafia 
forjaré universal el quijotismo. 


At times he breaks forth in a lyrical interlude, as his Sonnet Lx, one 
of the most beautiful in contemporary Spanish poetry, in which he sings: 


Es una antorcha al aire esta palmera, 
verde llama que busca al sol desnudo 
para beberle sangre; en cada nudo 
de su tronco cuajé una primavera. 


Sin bretes ni eslabones, altanera 

y erguida, pisa el yermo seco y rudo, 
para la miel del cielo es un embudo 
la copa de sus venas, sin madera. 


No se retuerce ni se quiebra al suelo; 
no hay sombra en su follaje, es luz cuajada 
que en ofrenda de amor se alarga al cielo, 


la sangre de un volc4n que enamorada 
del padre Sol se revistié de anhelo 
y se ofrece, columna, a su morada.'* 


"” Ibid., pp. 40-41. 
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But he soon returns to his civil duty of assailing those who insulted 
Spain. Dante, the banished Dante, is one of Unamuno’s passions: “el 
Dante no callé su desdén, el Dante supo insultar.’”!* 


The ninth of July, 1924, assisted by M. Dumay, editor of the news- 
paper Le Quotidien, of Paris, Unamuno fled Fuerteventura in the sailing 
vessel L’ Aiglon. Two days later they arrived at Las Palmas. The twenty- 
first of the same month they sailed in the Zeelandia for Lisbon and thence 
to Cherbourg. Not until the last days of August did he set foot on French 
soil. There a gathering composed of the League of the Rights of Men 
and of the representatives of radical parties received him triumphantly. 
In Paris he did not cease his attack upon the dictatorship and the king. 
When he attained his political finality, to “brand forever the petty ty- 
rants” and not to give up “till he succeeds in bringing them to trial, so 
that they receive the punishment they deserve,’”° he purposed to write a 
book to be entitled Don Quiiote en Fuerteventura." But in the meanwhile 
—1924—he must keep on fighting. He produces new sonnets and articles 
while the religious and patriotic experience of Fuerteventura ripens:* 


Aqui, en Paris, donde no hay montafia, ni paramo, ni mar, aqui he madurado 
la experiencia religiosa y patriética de Fuerteventura. 


He tenaciously urges Spain to throw off her yoke besides asking if any- 
one within the nation dare raise his voice—Sonnet Lxvim1-* 


“‘Espafia! 2A alzar su voz nadie se atreve? 
Va a arrastrarte el alud de la mentira; 

tu amor presta a mi voz ardores de ira... 
Sacidete, mi Espafia” .. . , etc. 


He longs for the sea, a “discovery” Unamuno made while in Fuerteven- 
tura, although he was born and raised in a maritime region, being a 
Basque: “‘Es en Fuerteventura donde he llegado a conocer a la mar, don- 
de he llegado a una comunién mifstica con ella, donde he sorbido su 
alma y su doctrina.’™ And also: “Lo que mas echo de menos aqui en 
Paris, es la visién de la mar. De la mar que me ha ensefiado otra cara de 
Dios y otra cara de Espafia, de la mar que ha dado nuevas rafces a mi 
cristiandad y a mi espafiolidad.’’* He strengthens himself with the con- 


8 Tbid., pp. 97-98. 

19 Dos arliculos y dos discursos, p. 21. 

% Tbid., pp. 14, 17: . . .“‘y de marcar a los tiranuelos—para siempre—con la sefial de 
los réprobos de la historia,” etc. . . . “‘no he de cejar hasta que logre que se les enjuicie y 
ajusticie al castigo que les corresponda,” etc. 

3%) De Fuerteventura a Paris, p. 8. * Tbid., p. 109. 

% Tbid.,p. 111. * Tbid., p. 60. 25 Tbid., p. 118. 
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viction that passion is the source of action: “La pasién . . . es la fuente 
de la accién.’”™ Encouragingly, he says to himself—Sonnet Lxxxvi:’ 
“Corazén, nunca has sido ti cobarde;.. .” Again he recalls that his 
story is a delusion, that he dreamed like Don Quixote—Sonnet Lxxxvu, 
verse 6:%* “Sofié, cual Don Quijote,” etc.2* Within himself he com- 
munes with God, for Unamuno’s life is an interminable auto-dialogue: 
“El que dialoga, el que conversa consigo mismo repartiéndose en dos, 
o en tres, o en mas, o en todo un pueblo, no monologa.” 

Unamuno is universal, but not cosmopolitan. The intolerableness of 
human nonsense has become with him, as with Flaubert, almost an 
illness. The French novelist wrote to Mme Roger des Genettes, from 
Croiset, on January 24, 1880:*° 


L’insupportabilité de la sottise humaine est devenue chez moi une maladie et le 
mot est faible. Presque tous les humains ont le don de m’exaspérer et je ne respire 
librement que dans le désert. 


Unamuno, in an article on Flaubert, and discussing the faculty—“‘une 
faculté pitoyable’—that Bouvard and Pecuchet developed of seeing 
human stupidity without tolerating it, confesses: “Lo comprendo y atin 
diré mds, aunque se me tome a petulancia: conozco esa enfermedad.’”! 
Accustomed to the life-giving tranquility of his “dorada Salamanca,’ 
where he could enkindle his soul—longing for the sea, repining for a view 
of Spain—the grandeur of Paris is for him a prison. He had written:* 


Don Quijote fué, ya queda dicho fiel discfpulo del Cristo, y Jesfis de Nazaret 
hizo de su vida ensefianza eterna en los campos y caminos de la pequefia Galilea. 
Ni subié a m4s ciudad que a Jerusalén, ni Don Quijote a otra que a Barcelona, 
la Jerusalén de nuestro Caballero. 

Nada hay menos universal que lo llamado cosmopolita, o mundial como ahora 
han dado en decir; . . . etc. 


In the Prélogo to the Spanish edition of Cémo se hace una novzla, a work 
first published in French, after the translation of Jean Cassou, in the 
Mercure de France (May 15, 1926, No. 670, vol. cLxxxvu1), as well as 
in the original book, he explains how unhappily he lived in Paris: 


{Qué mafianas aquellas de mi soledad parisiense! Después de haber lefdo, segan 
costumbre, un capitulo del Nuevo Testamento, el que me tocara en turno, me 


® Ibid., p. 130. 27 Tbid., p. 134. %8 Ibid., p. 135. 

* Unamuno, La agonia del Cristianismo (Paris, diciembre de 1924), (Madrid, 1931), 
pp. 13-14. 3° Flaubert, Correspondance (1869-80), (Paris, 1924), p. 359. 

31 Contra ésto y aquéllo, p. 20. ® Poestas, Salamanca, p. 29, verses 8-9. 

% Vida de Don Quijote y Sancho segin Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, explicada y 
comentada por Miguel de Unamuno, Segunda ed. (Madrid), cap. xiv, p. 237. 
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ponia a aguardar y no sélo a aguardar sino a esperar, la correspondencia de mi 
casa y de mi patria y luego de recibida, después del desencanto, me ponia a 
devorar el bochorno de mi pobre Espafia estupidizada bajo la m4s cobarde, la 
mas soez y la mAs incivil tiranfa.™ 

; ,. ¢no guardo’yo, y bien apretada a mi pecho, en mi vida cotidiana, a mi pobre 
madre Espafia loca también? No, a Don Quijote solo, no, sino a Espafia, a 
Espafia loca como Don Quijote; loca de dolor, loca de vergiienza, loca de deses- 
peranza, y ¢quién sabe? loca acaso de remordimiento.* 

Recibo a poca gente; paso la mayor parte de mis mafianas solo, en esta jaula 
cercana a la Plaza de los Estados Unidos. Después de almuerzo me voy a la 
Rotonda de Montparnasse, esquina del bulevar Raspail, donde tenemos una 
pequefia reunién de espafioles, j6venes estudiantes la mayoria y comentamos 
las raras noticias que nos llegan de Espafia, de la nuestra y de la de los otros, y 
recomenzamos cada dia a repetir las mismas cosas, levantando, como aqui se 
dice, castillos en Espafia. A esa Rotonda se le sigue llamando acd por algunos la 
de Trozki pues parece que alli acudia, cuando desterrado en Paris, ese caudillo 
ruso bolshevique. 

{Qué horrible vivir en la expectativa, imaginando cada dia lo que puede ocur- 
rir al siguiente! ;Y lo que puede no ocurrir! Me paso horas enteras, solo, tendido 
sobre el lecho solitario de mi pequefio hotel—family house—contemplando el 
techo de mi cuarto y no el cielo y sofiando en el porvenir de Espafia y en el mio. 
O deshaciéndolos. Y no me atrevo a emprender trabajo alguno por no saber si 
podré acabarlo en paz. Como no sé si este destierro durar4 todavia tres dias, 
tres semanas, tres meses 0 tres afios—iba a afiadir tres siglos—no emprendo nada 
que pueda durar. Y sin embargo nada dura ms que lo que se hace en el momento 
y para el momento. {He de repetir mi expresién favorita la elernizacién de la 
momentaneidad? Mi gusto innato—y tan espafiol!—de las antitesis y del concep- 
tismo me arrastraria a hablar de la momentanizaci6n de la eternidad. ;Clavar la 
rueda del tiempo!* 


Unamuno, for spiritual and economical reasons at the same time, looks 
for possible freedom and consolation, for solitude and relief in the 
smallness of Hendaye, a village bordering his country. But also a politi- 
cal purpose moves him:—“Allf, en Hendaya, puedo hacer mds dafio. 
Estoy mds cerca y han de sentir mejor mis ataques.’*’ Here he finishes— 
the 28th of July, 1927—his Romancero del Destierro: “Y asi, como en 
Fuerteventura y en Paris me di a hacer sonetos, aqui, en Hendaya, me 
ha dado sobre todo, por hacer romances.’’** About the title he explains:** 


propiamente no se podria aplicar mAs que a los dieciocho romances octosflabos 
con que termina, escritos los dieciocho aqui, en Hendaye, e inspirados en la triste 


* Unamuno, Cémo se hace una novela (ed. “ Alba,” Buenos Aires, 1927), p. 10. 


% Thid., p. 50. % Cémo se hace una novela, pp. 60-61. 
57 Gonz4lez-Ruano, Vida, pensamiento y aventura de Miguel de Unamuno, M. Aguilar, 
editor, (Madrid, 1930), rx, 138. 38 Cémo se hace una novela, p. 63. 


3° Unamuno, Romancero del destierro (Ed. “ Alba,” Buenos Aires), Prélogo, pp. 5-6. 
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actualidad presente politica de mi pobre Espafia. Mas aun las otras poesias, 
hechas las primeras de ellas en Paris, estan m4s o menos inspiradas en esa misma 
actualidad y algunas de ellas podrian ser llamadas politicas. 


The first part of his Romancero is, perhaps, more lyrical than any 
other poetic book of Unamuno. The opening poem touches his reader’s 
heart immediately and demonstrates how just Rubén Darfo was when he 
referred to Unamuno as. . . “el buen obrero del pensamiento que, con la 
fragua encendida, el pecho desnudo y transparente el alma, lanza su 
himno, o su plegaria, al amanecer, a buscar a Dios en lo infinito.’’*° 
In the second part—the eighteen romances—each verse represents either 
an anguish which Spain experiences or an attack—clean-cut and out- 
spoken—thrust bluntly at those who oppressed her. He acclaims unto 
God in his VIII ballad“ “Hazme, Sefior, tu campana, campana de tu 
verdad .. .” Marti, the Cuban liberator, thought that to complain is a 
degeneration of character. Unamuno, in his books and in his letters of 
exile (of which I possess some) never degenerates. 

The morning of February 9, 1930, the Quixote of contemporary Spain 
returned to his mother land, where an immense throng awaited him. 
The eleventh we find him back in Salamanca. Undauntedly he carries on 
his crusade for the liberty of the nation. He speaks, and continues speak- 
ing. Unamuno uninterruptedly proves that which Saint Bernard believed: 
that the tongue is the best means by which to empty human heart. 

The second of May he gave a lecture at the Ateneo de Madrid,® pre- 
ceded by a clash between the police and the people. The fourth he deliv- 
ered another address at the Teatro Europa.“ Both oratorical pieces are 
part of our hero’s history, of the history of Spain. Both are tremendous 
documents against Alfonso XIII. Unamuno remains inspiring, agonizing, 
quixotizing. But by this time—1930—he was not alone. Other men 
worked secretly for the same ideal—the men of the Pacto de San Sebas- 
tidn. The fourteenth of April, 1931, the Republic triumphed in Spain. 
Unamuno was soon afterward elected to the Spanish Parliament, and is 
again the rector of the University of Salamanca. 


José A. BaLsErRo 
University of Illinois 


4 Darfo, Unamuno, poeta, an article sent to La Nacién, Buenos Aires, from Madrid, 
March, 1909. “1 Romancero del destierro, p. 122. 
® Cf. Dos articulos y dos discursos. 8 Ibid. 
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REGULATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


ADOPTED BY THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Arrearages in Membership Dues: 


If members are in arrears for dues for the preceding calendar year 
their copies of PMLA will not be mailed to them until the dues for 
the previous year have been paid. Members whose dues continue 
unpaid for two calendar years shall be dropped from the printed 
List of Members. 


Papers for the Program of the Annual Meeting: 


Members of the Association may offer papers to be read either at 
the General Sessions, at the Departmental Sections, or at meetings 
of the Discussion Groups. The titles of papers proposed for General 
Sessions or for the Departmental Sections should, in all cases, be 
accompanied by synopses (not to exceed 60 words) to be printed 
in the program. 

Papers for the General Sessions should be submitted to the Secre- 
tary of the Association for consideration by the Program Commit- 
tee; papers for the Departmental Sections may be sent to the Secre- 
tary or directly to the officers of the Sections as announced in the 
June PMLA. The titles of papers for the Discussion Groups should 
be submitted to officers of the Group concerned. 

The latest date at which proposals for the program can be re- 
ceived is October 31, but notice well in advance of this date is 
highly desirable as programs are often made up before that date. 


Manuscripts Submitted for Publication in PMLA: 


Members have the privilege of submitting papers for publication 
in PMLA, whether these have been previously presented at the 
Annual Meeting or not. Manuscripts should be addressed to the 
Editor of PMLA, to be referred to the Editorial Committee. No 
paper shall be accepted for publication which has not been ap- 
proved by the Editorial Committee. 

Contributors shall be allowed seventy-five cents per galley for 
author’s corrections, but charges in excess of this allowance shall be 
paid by the contributor. 

Fifty reprints with covers (or twenty-five in the case of communi- 
cations in the ‘Comment and Criticism’”’ Department) will be sup- 
plied to contributors gratis. A larger number will be furnished if 
desired, provided that notice is given by the time corrected page 
proof is returned. The cost of these extra reprints will be deter- 
mined on the basis of the actual charges made by the printers. 
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I. LES PROPHECIES DE MERLIN 
Edited from MS 593 in the Bibliothéque Municipale of Rennes 
Part One: Introd: : ea i4+496 ) 
: uction ‘ext pp.). . 
Part Two: Studies in the Contents (iv-+-406 pp.). } Price $9.00. 

Wm. A. Nitze (Modern Philology, Aug. 1929): This is an ir.rortant book not 
merely for Arthurians but capaity for students of medieval history and of 
Franco-Italian literature. Essentially a piece of Venetian propaganda, the Prophé- 
cies de Merlin consists of historical and romantic prognostication, attributed to 
the penny > “ee! _ re age Egy eg mong. ee Soe, in 
large rom the te cycle, rose Tristan, lamedes .... 
One those two volumes with a sense of admiration and gratitude for their 
learned author, who promises further studies on the legend of Merlin, an event to 
which all Arthurian scholars will look forward with much interest. 


II. DRAMATIC PUBLICATION IN ENGLAND, 1580-1640 
A Study of Conditions Affecting Content and Form of Drama 
By Evetyn May ALBRIGHT 

Published January 1927 (vi+442 pp.). Price $4.50. 

Sir Edmund Chambers (Mod. Lang. Review, Jan., 1928): Miss Albright has 
succeeded in collecting a great deal of interesting material on many topics re- 
lating to play publication; on the regulation of the stage; on the censorship both 
in its pd no 4 and in its dramatic operation; on copyright and stage right; on the 
sources of dramatic copy; on the methods of the printing houses; on contem) 
rary notions of typographic accuracy. . . . She has a good deal that is interesting 
to say on such topics as the psychology of compositors and press correctors, the 
use a the doubtful evidence for any practice of composition from dictation. 
And she deals full ee eee oe eee ow eee Wee 
manuscripts, and the attitude of Elizabethan Jacobean playwrights to politics. 


III. WRITINGS ASCRIBED TO RICHARD ROLLE HERMIT OF 
HAMPOLE AND MATERIALS FOR HIS BIOGRAPHY 
By Hore Emity ALLEN 

Published December 1927 (xvi+-568 pp.). Price $7.50. 

The British Academy awarded the Rose Mary Crawshay prize in English 
Literature to Miss Allen for this work. 

Howard R, Patch (Speculum, October 1929): For a number of years scholars 
have eagerly awaited the publication of this work... . And it is really an honor, 
not only to Miss Allen, but also to the scholars who initially guided her research, 
and to the foundation which is responsible for its publication. Every document 
ascribed to Rolle has been minutely examined, and its claim to authenticity duly 
tested from every point of view. The editions and manuscripts are fully listed, and 
the evidence for the materials regarding the mystic’s life properly scrutinized. 
te Allen has aeons pone cannes from many quarters, has ome many 
a j to where personal investigation was necessary, an: sup- 
plied abudiiest data for checking every step of her research. It only remains to 
say that her zeal in the case of an author whose special preoccupations seems to 
have been almost entirely different from her own must remain extraordinary—a 
witness to her abiding faith in the pure scholarship and scientific method which 
have borne her such rich fruits. 


IV. THE CONSECUTIVE SUBJUNCTIVE IN OLD ENGLISH 
By Morcon Catiaway, JR. 
Published December 1933 (110 pp.). Price $1.50. 


re eg he Anode. 
tion on any of the Monographs in this Series. 

Orders f the U. S. and Canada should be addressed to D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston. Orders from abroad should be addressed to Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, London, E.C. 4. 
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REVOLVING FUND SERIES 
Published for the 


Modern Language Association of America 
by The Century Company 


I. THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN AMERICA 
By Grorce Parurp Krapp 

Two volumes (Vol. I, xvi+378 pp.; Vol. II, vi+356 pp.). Price $10. 

Morgan Callaway, Jr. (University of Texas Studies in English, No. 8): A work 
of which all Americans will be proud. . .. What impresses me most in this work is 
the catholicity of the judgments expressed. Professor Krapp’s book moves in a 
region never touched by Mr. H. L. Mencken in his The American Language or by 
Mr. Gilbert M. Tucker in his American English. 


II. PROBLEMS IN SHAKSPERE’S PENMANSHIP 
By SamvuEt A. TANNENBAUM, M.D. 
xvi+241 pages; fifty-seven illustrations in facsimile and a full size, half-tone 
reproduction on India paper of the three pages of Shakspere’s Will. Price $4. 
Tucker Brooke (The Vale Review, Jan. 1928): The subject is an important 
one, reaching far beyond the _— of the authenticity of certain extant signa- 
tures. . . . Since Shakespeare did not use a typewriter, and cannot be supposed to 
have dictated his poetry or even to have carefully collated and corrected scriveners’ 
copies, it is evident that the ultimate source of all his works must have been manu- 
script in his own handwriting. It therefore greatly concerns all who seek to inter- 
ae the printed text to know what kind of hand he wrote and how legibly, whether 
e wrote fast or slow, carefully or otherwise. All these things, and many more, Dr. 
Tannenbaum deals with, “en | he shows cause for believing that Shakespeare’s 
penmanship was considerably more adequate to his occasions than is commonly 
supposed. 


Ill. KEATS AND MARY TIGHE 
By Earte Vonarp WELLER 

A page-for-page reprint of the 1811 ed. of the Poems of Mrs. Tighe, with phrases 
from the text of Keats arranged at the foot of the page, and an Index for conven- 
ient cross reference; also a Memorial Introduction. (xi+334 .) Price $3.50. 

A.J. in Modern Language Review, April, 1930; Mr. Weller brings with him 
some 400 el words and phrases; arranges them in footnotes, and cross indexes 
them in the Appendix. Some, it is true, seem trivial; others controversial; but 
as a whole the editor has made an interesting, if not convincing, case. The volume, 
however, serves another purpose. It reintroduces to an inappreciative world the 
work of a sadly neglected poetess. 


IV. BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
NOVEL IN FRANCE 
By Rapa CopLestone WILLIAMS 

xiv+356 ; containing between twelve and thirteen hundred titles. Part I 
is a list of authors; Part II is a list of novels; Part III is an alphabetical list of 
titles with authors’ names. Price $3.50. 

H. Carrington Lancaster in Mod. Lang. Notes, Jan. 1932: The obvious need 
for a history of the French novel in the seventeenth centu e Dr. Williams the 
excellent idea of preparing the way for such a book by publishing a bibliography of 
of the genre. He went about the undertaking with ing industry, not dis- 
couraged by the fact that he was frequently limited in French libraries to the 
dole of a few books a day. His results have most handsomely published by 
the M.L.A.... Nearly one hundred additional titles are given in an appendix, 
devoted to doubtful cases. . . . The project is one designed to be of assistance to 





investigators interested in the yep tng oF novel, in individual novelists, - 
pny eee Plog dager gf coed oe both in France and abroad. . 

short, the work is far from definitive, —— its defects, it a. a 
a aye gate gp scheme dy rags hap Naa dy Fae! aig grey 
to be a useful starting point for numerous monographs. Properly , it wi 
render much service and ought to be found in all libraries where advanced work is 
carried on in any modern European literature. 


V. THE GYPSIES METAMORPHOSED, be ee BY BEN JONSON 
A variorum edition by ry od Watson Cole, L.H , Librarian Emeritus of the 
Henry E. Huntington Library we Art Gallery 

avill-+-296 sepel octave piers. Contains a facsimile of the rare first edition and 
ofa rr a before printed. Also a for the first time with 
bibliog phical Appendic Pace $5.00 ~ SAE oe 
i ices. 
Leonard L. Mackall in New York Herald Tribune, May 22, 1932: Dr. Cole’s 
introduction and appendices give all the results of a most minute and exhaustive 
careful study of every physical detail of the 1640 duodecimo and of all the variations 
in the various texts, and he uses ingenious diagrams and tables to show clearly the 
precise relationship to each other of all the original leaves (and pages) and those 
substituted for some of them... . After having first thoroughly mastered all of 
the more technical details of Dr. Cole’s pr cn study, the reader is biblio- 
graphically entitled to sample Ben Jonson’s “unexpurgated” text—even at the 
risk of getting shocked, if possible. ... This particular ue, written to be 
er 5 when King James I was entertained on August 3, 1621, at Burleigh in 
utlandshire, by his favorite, George Villiers (recently made M: arquis, soon to 
become Duke of Buckingham), is, incidentally, “an gheceties study of gypsy 
manners and gypsy language.” 


Address orders to the coy age , 353 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Orders from abroad should SW to Humphrey Milford, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Amen Corner, London, E.C 


MODERN HUMANITIES RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


The membership fee in the M.H.R.A. to members of the M.L.A. is $1.50 (instead 
of $2.00). same thea of M.H.R.A. have the privilege of subscribing at reduced rates 
to the following 


periodicals: 
Modern Language Review $3.75 (instead of $6.00) 
Annual Bibliography of English Language and Literature os 25 (instead of $2.50) 
Year’s Work in Modern Language Studies $1.25 (instead of $2.50) 
(Volumes 11, III and IV of the Annual Bibliography are now out of print.) 
a fees for M.H.R.A. and orders for any of the above periodicals may 
sent to 
Lyman R. BRADLEY 
100 W niin ; East 
ashin e 
New Tork, vy. 





DEPARTMENTAL MEETINGS, 1934 


The Departmental Section Meetings will be held at Swarthmore on Friday, De- 
cember 28, at 9:30 a.m., presided over by the following respective officers: 
i Section: Chairman, George F. Reynolds, University of Colorado; Secretary, 
R. Coffman, University of North Carolina. 
Romance So Eaton: Chairman, Walter L. Bullock, University of Chicago; Secretary, 
Jean Canu, Bryn Mawr College. 
Germanic Section: Chairman, John FP. Hoskins, Princeton University; Secretary, 
Max Diez, Bryn Mawr College. 
CARLETON Brown, Secretary 


DISCUSSION GROUP MEETINGS, 1934 


Officers of the Groups will please send to the Chairman of the Program Commit- 
tee as promptly as possible any corrections of errors in this preliminary announce- 
ment or any request for change in the schedule as here proposed. 





General Topics IT, Critical Study of Romanticism. Chairman, Ernest Bernbaum, 
University of Illinois; Secretary, Erika von Erhardt-Siebold, Vassar College. 

Comparative Literature v, Anglo-French Literary Relations. C. hairman, George Sher- 
burn, University of Chicago, and Edith Philips, Swarthmore College. 

Comparative Literature VI, Anglo-German Literary Relations. Caateten Bertha 
— gees, Simmons College; Secretary, Willis A. Chamberlin, Denison Uni- 


English y, Old English. Chairman, Robert James College” Yale University; Secre- 
tary, Edwin J. Bashe, St. Mary-of-the-Woods Coll 

English VII, Philosophy and Literature of the Classical ‘Period. Chairman, A. W. 
cog University of Illinois; Secretary, R. P. Bond, University of North Caro- 


English X, Victorian Literature. Chairman, Howard Mumford Jones, University 
of Michigan; Secretary, William D. Templeman, University of Illinois. 

French III, French Literature of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. Chair- 
man, Oliver Towles, New York University; Secretary, Samuel F. Will, University 
o! ois 

Spanish I, Spanish Language and Medieval Literature. Chairman, Edwin B. Wil- 
liams, University of Pennsylvania; Secretary, Esther J. Crooks, Goucher College. 

German I, Historical Grammar. Chairman, Albert W. Aron, University of Illinois; 
Secretary, A. J. Friedrich Zieglschmid, Northwestern University. 

General Topics IV, Practical Phonetics. Chairman, C. C. Fries, University of Michi- 
gan; Secretary, j. L. Barker, University of Utah. 

English V, Shakespeare. Chairman, George C. Taylor, University of North Caro- 

: Secretary, Rupert Taylor, Clemson College. 

English VI, The Seventeenth Century. Chairman, F. A. Patterson, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and George B. Parks, Washington University. 

English XI, Contem nag med Literature. Chairman, Bruce Weirick, University of 
Illinois; Secretary, omer E. Woodbridge, Wesleyan University. 

French VI, French Literature of the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. Chair- 
man, Jean-Albert Bede, Princeton University; Secretary, Robert E. Turner, 

© Swarthmore College. 

Spanish II, Spanish Literature of the Renaissance and Golden Age. Chairman, 
ro S E. Gillet, Bryn Mawr College; Secretary, Barbara Matulka, New York 

niversi 

German, I IV. German Literature of the Nineteenth Century. Chairman, Ernst 
Jockers, University of Pennsylvania; Secretary, Anna Jacobson, Hunter College. 

Scandinavian I, Scandinavian Language and Literature. Chairman, Halldor Her- 
mannson, Cornell University; Secretary, Stefan Einarsson, The John Hopkins 
University. 





General Topics V, Experimental Phonetics. Chairman, John Lyman Ballif, Jr., Uni- 
versity of Utah; Secr Sat Broun Fiction Constans, Birmingham-Southern Co! ollege. 

Comparative Literature I iction. Chairman, Ernest Bernbaum, University 
of Illinois; Secretary, eus Smith, “Northwestern University. 

Comparative Literature I T, Popular Literature. Chairman, Boggs, University 
of North Carolina; Secretary, Martha Beckwith, Vassar Co 

English III, Chaucer. Chairman, F. N. Robinson, Harvard University; Secretary, 
Hope E. Allen, University of Mi 

English IV, The Period of Spenser. hairman, A. C. Judson, Indiana University; 
Secretary, C. Bowie Millican, New York University. 

French V, French Literature of the Eighteenth Century. Chairman, George R. 
Havens, The Ohio State University; Secretary, Mary-Margaret Barr, New York 


ersity. 
Sponish III, Modern Spanish and Spanish-American Literature. Chairman, Wil- 
owe Hendrix, Ohio State University; Secretary, Robert H. Williams, Brown 
eenkae 
German V, Modern German Literature. Chairman, E. P. Appelt, University of 
Rochester; Secretary, Helmut Rehder, University of Missouri. 





Comparative Literature III, Arthurian Romances. Chairman, Roland M. Smith, 
Wesleyan University; Secretary, Margaret Schlauch, New York University. 

English IX, Wordsworth and His Contemporaries. Chairman, Earl Leslie Griggs, 
University of Michigan; Secretary, Fannie Ratchford, University of Texas. 

English X. I, Present-Day English. Chairman, Louise Pound, University of Ne- 
braska; Secretary, Albert H. Marckwardt, University of Michigan 

English XI V, English Drama. Chairman, R. W. Babcock, College of of the City of 
Detroit; Secretary, Madeline K. Doran, Wellesley Coll 

American Literature (First Session). Chairman, Stanley . Williams, Yale Univer- 
sity; Secretary, Edward S. Bradley, University of Pennsylvania. 

Italian I, Italian Literature. Chairman, Herbert D. Austin, Smeal of Southern 
California; Secretary, Camillo P. Merlino, Senet d of M. 

German III, Goethe. Chairman, Friedrich Bruns, University of Wisconsin; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. "Clara Price Newport, Swarthmore — 

Belgian Languages and Literatures. Chairman, G van Roosbroeck, Columbia 
aur ; Secretary, Rose-Marie Daele, Hunter College 

lavonic Lan, age and Literature (First Seadee). Chairman, Clarence A. 

wg nets Columbia University. 





General Topics I, Poetic Form and General Aisthetics. Chairman, A. Morton 
Turner, University of Maine; Secretary, A. E. Zucker, University of Maryland. 
Comparative Literature IV, The Renaissance. Chairman, Virgil B. Heltzel, North- 

western Universi i Secretary, J. C. Lyons, University of North Carolina. 
— II, Middle and Literature. Chairman, Charles C. ter 
— University of Michie ecretary, Eleanor H. Kellogg, New York Uni- 


ersity. 
English viii, hemes: Bpereong during the Second Half of the Eighteenth Cen- 
ry. Chairman, J Ferguson, Western Reserve University; Secretary, 

Freterick H. Heidbrink, et Rado sere University. 

American Literature (Second Session). 

French I, Medieval Literature and Linguistics. Chairman, Louis Cons, Columbia 
University; ovata Alfred Foulet, Princeton University. 

German IT, Early New High German Language and Literature. Chairman, Neil C. 
Brooks, University of jis; Secretary, Henry W. Nordmeyer, New York Uni- 


versity. 
Slavonic I, Slavonic Language and Literature (Second Session). 


Ernst Frese, The Johns Hopkins University 
Chairman of the Program Committee 





